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PART VII —CHAPTER XXI. 


Mrs. Vinoent rose from the un- 
easy bed, where she had not slept, 
upon that dreadful Sunday morn- 
ing, with feelings which it would be 
vain to attempt any description of. 
Snatches of momentary sleep more 
dreadful than wakefalness had fallen 
upon her during the awful night— 
moments .of unconsciousness which 
plunged her into a deeper. horror 
still, and from which she started 
thinking she heard Susan call. Had 
Susan called, had Susan come, in 
any dreadful plight of misery, her 
mother thought she could have 
borne it; but she could not, yet did, 
bear this, with the mingled passion 
and patience of a woman; one mo- 
ment rising up against the intoler- 
able, the next sitting down dumb and 
steadfast before that terrible neces- 
sity which could not be resisted. 
She got up in the dim wintry morn- 
ing with all that restless anguish in 
her heart, and took out her best 
black sick dress, and a clean cap to 
go under her bonnet. She offered 
a sacrifice and burnt-offering as she 
dressed herself in her snow-white 
cuffs, and composed her trim little 
figure into its Sunday neatness; for 
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the minister’s mother must go to 
chapel this dreadful day. No whiis- 
per of the torture she was endurin 

must breathe among the flock—n 

thing could excuse her from attend- 
ing Salem, seeing her son’s people, 
and hearing Mr. Beecher preach, and 
holding up Arthur’s standard at this 
dangerous crisis of the battle. She 
knew ‘she was pale when she came 
into the sitting-room, but comforted 
herself with thinking that nobody 
in Salem knew that by nature she 
had a little tender winter bloom 
upon her face, and was not usually 
so downcast and heavy-eyed. In- 
stinctively she rearranged the break- 
fast table as she waited for the 
young minister from Homerton, who 
was not an early riser. Mr. Beecher 
thought it rather cheerful than 
otherwise when he came in some- 
what late and hurried, and found 
her waiting by the white covered 
table, with the fire bright and the 
tea made. He was in high spirits, 
as was natural. He thought Vin- 
cent was in very comfortable quar- 
ters and had uncommonly pleasant 
rooms. 
“Don’t you think so? and one 
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has just as great a chance of being 
uncomfortable as not in one’s first 
charge,” said the young preacher; 
“but we were all delighted to hear 
that Vincent had made an ’it. 
Liberal-minded people, I should say, 
if I may judge by Mr. Tozer, who 
was uncommonly friendly last night. 
These sort of people are the strength 
of our connection—not great people, 
you know, but the flower of the 
middle classes. I am surprised you 
did not bring Miss Vincent with 
you for a little cheerful society at 
this time of the year.” 

“My daughter may perhaps come 

et, before—before I leave,” said 

rs. Vincent drawing herself up, 
with a little hauteur as Mr. Beecher 
thought, though in reality it was 
only a physical expression of that 
sob of agony to which she dared not 
give vent in audible sound. 

“Oh, I thought it might be more 
cheerful for her in the winter,” said 
the preacher, a little affronted that 
his interest in Vincent's pretty sister 
should be received so coldly. He 
was interrupted by the arrival of 
the post, for Carlingtord was a pro- 
fane country town, and had its 
letters on Sunday morning. The 
widow set herself desperately down 
in an arm chair to read Arthur's 
letter. It made her heart beat loud 
with throbs so violent that a blind- 
ness came over her eyes, and her very 
life failed for an instant. It was 
very short, very assured and certain 
—he was going to Northumberland, 
where the fugitives had gone—he 
was going to bring Susan back. Mr. 
Beecher over his egg watched her 
reading this, and saw that she grew 
ashy, deathly pale. It was not 
possible for him to keep silent, or 
to refrain from wondering what it 
was. 

“Dear me, I am afraid you are 
ill—can I get you anything?” he 
said, rising trom the table. 

Mrs. Vineent folded up her letter. 
“Thank you, my tea will refresh 
me,” she said, coming back to her 
seat, “I did not sleep very much 
last night, and my head aches: 
when people come to my time of 





life,” said the little woman, with a 
faint heroical smile, “they seldom 
sleep well the first few nights in a 
new place. I hope you rested com- 
fortably, Mr. Beecher. Mr. Vincent, 
Arthur’s dear papa, used to say that 
he never preached well if he did 
not sleep well; and I have heard 
other ministers say it was a very 
true rule.” 

“If that is all, I hope you will be 
pleased to-day,” said the preacher, 
with a little complaisance. “TI al- 
ways sleep well; nothing pnts me 
much out in that respect. Perhaps 
it is about time to start now? I 
like .to have a few minutes in the 
vestry before going into the pulpit. 
You know the way perbaps? or we 
ean call at Mr. Tozer’s and get one 
of them to guide us.” 

“TI think I know the way,” said 
Mrs. Vincent faintly. It was a 
slight comfort, in the micst of her 
martyrdom, to Jeave the room and 
have a moment to herself. She 
sank down by her bedside in an 
inarticulate agony of prayer, which 
doubtless God deciphered, though 
it never came to words, and rose up 
again to put on her bonnet, her 
neat shawl, her best pair of gloves. 
The smile that might have come on 
the face of a martyr at the stake 
dawned upon the little woman’s 
lips as she caught sight of her own 
pale face in the glass, when she was 
tying her bonnet-strings. She was 
not thrusting her hand into the 
scorching flames, she was only pull- 
ing out the bows of black ribbon, 
and giving the last touch to that 
perfection of gentle neatness in 
which Arthur’s mother, for his sake, 
must present herself to his people. 
She took Mr. Beecher’s arm after- 
wards, and walked with him, through 
the wintry sunshine and streams of 
cburchgvers, to Salem. Perbaps she 
was just a little sententious in her 
talk to the young preacher, who 
would have stared had anybody told 
him what active and feverish wretch- 
edness was in her heart. She quot- 
ed Arthur’s dear father more than 
usual; she felt a little irritated in 
spite of herself by the complaisance 
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of the young man from ’Omerton. 
Notwithstanding the dreadful pres- 
sure of her trouble, she felt that his 
excitement in the prospecf of preach- 
ing to Arthur’s people was quite 
ill-timed. What did it matter to him 
whether the Salem flock liked him 
or not? were they not Arthur's 
people, pre-engaged to their own 
pastor? The gentle widow did what 
she could to bring Mr. Beecher down 
as they walked through Grove Sireet. 
She remarked, gently, that where a 
minister was very popular, a stranger 
had bat littléchance of appreciation. 
“You must not be mortified if you 
see the congregation look disap- 
pointed when you come into the 
pulpit,” said Mrs. Vincent; “fur my 
son, if he had not been called away 
so suddenly, was to commence a 
course of lectures to-day, and I be- 
lieve a good deal of expectation was 
raised about them.” The new 
preacher was perhaps a shade less 
buoyant when he resigned his 
friend’s mother to Tozer at the door 
of the chapel, to be conducted to 
her pew. Salem was already abont 
half filled; and the entering flock 
looked at Mrs. Vincent, as she stood 
with the deacon in the porch, ask- 
ing, with the courtesy of a royal 
personage, humble yet affable, after 
his wite and daughter. Tozer was 
a little overawed by the politeness 
of the minister’s mother. He con- 
cluded that she was “quite the lady” 
in his private heart. 

“Tf you tell me where the minis- 
ter’s seat is, I need not trouble you to 
go in,” said Mrs. Vincent, 

“Mrs. Tufton’s uncommon punc- 
tual, and it’s close upon Her time,” 
said Tozer; “being a single man, 
we've not set apart a seat for the 
ininister—not till he’s got some one 
as can sit in it; it’s the old minis- 
ter’s seat, as is the only one we've 
set aside; for we’ve been a-letting 
of the pews uncommon this past 
month, and it don’t answer to wgste 
nothing in a chapel as is as expen- 
sive to keep up as Salem. It’s our 
pride to give our minister a good 
salary, as you know, ma’am, and 
we've all got to pay up according; so 
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there ain’t no pew set apart for Mr. 
Vincent—not till he’s got a wife.” 

“Then I am to sit in Mrs. Tufton’s 
pew?” said the minister's mother, 
not without a little sharpness. 

“There ain’t no more of them 
never at Salem but Mrs. Tufton,” 
said Tozer. “Mr. Tufton bas had a 
shock, and the only one of a famil 
they've at home is a great invalid, 
and never was within the chapel door 
in my time. Mr. Tufton he do come 
now and again. He would have 
been here to-day, I make bold to 
say, but for the minister being called 
away. I hope you've ‘eard from 
Mr. Vincent, ma’am, and as he'll 
soon be back. It ain’t a good thing 
for a congregation when the pastor 
takes to going off sudden. Here 
she is a-coming. Mrs. Tufton, ma’am, 
this is Mrs. Vincent, the minister's 
mother; she’s been waiting for you 
to go into your pew.” 

“T hope I shall not be in your 
way,” said Mrs. Vincent, with her 
dignified air. “I have always been 
accustomed to see a seat for the 
minister; bat as I am a stranger, 
I hope for once I shall not be in your 
way.” 

“Don’t say a word,” cried Mrs, 
Tufton. “I am as glad as possible 
to see Mr. Vincent’s mother. He is 
a precious young man. It’s not a 
right principle, you know, bat it’s 
hard not to envy people that are so 
happy in their families; nothing 
would make my Tom take to the 
ministry, though his papa and I 
had set our hearts upon it; and he’s 
in Australia, poor dear fellow; and 
my poor girl is such an invalid. I 
hope your daughter is pretty well? 
Come this way. I hope I 1 see 
a great deal of you. Mr. Tufton 
takes such an interest in his young 
brother ; all that he wants is a little 
good advice—that is what the min- 
ister always tells me. All that Mr. 
Vincent wants, he says, is a little 
good advice.” 

The Jatter part of this was com- 
mani¢ated in a whisper, as the two 
ladies seated themselves in the min- 
ister’s pew. After a mom 


pause of private devotion, Mrs, Tuf- 
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ton again tock up the strain where 
she had left it off. 

“J assure you, we take the great- 
est interest in him at the cottage. 
He doesn’t come to see us so often 
as Mr. Tuofton would wish, but I 
daresay he has other things to do. 
The minister often says to me, that 
he is a precious young man, is Mr. 
Vincent, and that a little good ad- 
vice and attention to those that 
know better, is all he wants to 
make him a shining light; and I 
am sure he will want no good ad- 
vice Mr. Tufton can give him. So 
you may keep your mind easy—you 
may keep your mind quite easy. In 
any difficulty that could occur, I am 
sure the minister would act as if he 
were his own son.” 

“You are very kind; but I hope 
no difficulty will occur,” said Mrs. 
Vincent, with a little quiver in her lip. 

“T hope not, indeed; but there 
are so many people to please in a 
flock,” said the late minister’s wife, 
with a sigh. “ We always got on 
very well, for Mr. Tufton is not one 
to take a deal of notice of any un- 
pleasantness; but you know as well 
as I do that it takes a deal of atten- 
tion to keep all matters straight. If 
you'll excuse me, it’s a great pity Mr. 
Vihcent has gone away to-day. No- 
thing would have made my husband 
leave his post just as he was intimat- 
ed to begin a course of lectures. It’s 
very excusable in Mr. Vincent, be- 
cause he hasn’t that experience that’s 
necessary. I always say he’s very 
excusable, being such a young man; 
and we have no doubt he'll get on 
very well if he does but take ad- 
vice.” 

“My son was very unwilling to 
go; but it was quite necessary. His 
sister,” said Mrs. Vincent, clasping 
her hands tight under her shawl to 
balance the pang in her heart, “ was 
with some friends—whom we heard 
something unpleasant abonut—and 
he went to bring her home. I expect 
them—to-iorrow.” 

The poor mother shut hér lips 
close when she had said the words, 
to keep in the cry or sob that seemed 
bursting from them. Yes, God help 
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her, she expected them; perhaps 
to-morrow — perbaps' that same 


dreadful night; but even in the 
height of her anguish, there occur- 
red to Mrs. Vincent a forlorn prayer 
that they might not come back that 
Sunday. Rather another agonising 
night than that all the “ chapel 
folks” should be aware that their 
pastor was rushing wildly along 
distant railways on the day of rest. 
The fact that he was doing so added 
a pang to her own trouble. Total 
disarrangement, chaos, all the old 
habitudes of life gone to wreck, and 
only desperation and misery left, 
was the sensation produced by that 
interruption of all religions use and 
wont. It came upon her with an 
acute sting, to think that her poor 
yonng minister was travelling that 
Sunday; just as in Arthur’s own 
experience at that same moment, 
the utter incoherence, chaos, and 
wretchedness into which his life 
had suddenly fallen, breathed upon 
him in the sound of the church 
bells. 

“Dear me, I am very sorry,” said 
Mrs. Tufton; “some fever or some- 
thing, I gippose—something that’s 
catching? Dear, dear me, I am so 
sorry! but there are some people 
that never take infection; a little 
camphor is such a nice thing to 
carry about, it can’t do any harm, 
you know. Mrs. Tozer tells me he 
is a very nice young man, Mr. Vin- 
cent’s friend from ’Omerton. I 
don’t like to say such a thing of a 
girl, but I do believe your son could 
have that Phoebe any day for asking, 
Mrs, Vineent. I can’t bear forward 
girls for my part—that is her just 
going into the pew with the pink 
bonnet; oh, you know her!—to be 
sure Mrs. Pigeon remarked you were 
sure to go there; though I should 
have hoped we would have seen you 
as soon as any one in Carlingford.” 

“Indeed, I have been much dis- 
appointed not to call. I—I hope I 
shall—to-morrow,” said the widow, 
to whom to-morrow loomed dark 
like another world, and who could 
not help repeating over and over the 
dreaded name. 
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“That is Maria Pigeon all in 
white—to be only tradespeople 
they do dress more than I approve 
of,” said Mrs. Tufton. “My Ade- 
laide, I am sure, never went like 
that; many people think Maria a 
deal nicer looking than Phoebe 
Tozer, but her mother is 80 particu- 
lar—more than particular—what I 
call troublesome, you know. You 
ean’t tarn round without giving 
her offence. Dear me, how my 
tongue is going! the minister would 
say I was just at my old imprudent 
tricks—but you, that were a minis- 
ter’s wife, can understand. She is 
such a difficult woman to deal with. 
I am sure Mr. Tafton is always tell- 
ing them to wait, and that Mr. Vin- 
cent is a young man yet, and ex- 
perience is all he wants. I wish 
he had a good wife to keep him 
straight; but I don’t know that that 
would be advisable either, because 
of Phoebe and the rest. Dear, dear, 
itis a difficult thing to know what 
to do!—but Mr. Tufton always says, 
If he had a little more experience 
Bless me, the young man is in the 
pulpit!” said Mrs. Tufton, coming 
to a sudden standstill, growing 
very red, and picking up her hymn- 
book. Very seldom had the good 
Women such a chance of talk. She 
ran herself so out of breath that 
she could not join in that first 
hymn. 

But Mrs. Vincent, who had a sen- 
sation that the pew and indeed the 
whole chapel, trembled with the 
trembling that was in her own 
frame, but who felt at the same 
time that everybody was looking at 
her, and that Arthur's credit was 
involved, stood up steadfastly, hold- 
ing her book firm in both her 
hands, and with an effort almost 
too much for her, the heroism of 
a martyr, added her soft voice, 
touched with age, yet still melodi- 
ous and true, to the song of praise. 
The words choked her as _ she 
uttered them, yet with a kind of 
desperate courage she kept on. 
Praise!—it happened to be a very 
effusive hymn that day, an utter- 
ance of unmitigated thanksgiving ; 





fortunately she had not sufficient 
command of her mind or wits to 
see clearly what she was singing, or 
to enter into the wonderful bitter 
difference between the thanks she 
was uttering and the position in 
which she stood. Could she give 
God thanks for Susan’s ruin, or re- 
joice in the light He had given, 
when it revealed only misery ? 
She was not called upon to answer 
that hard question. She stood up 
mechanically with her white face 
set in pale steadfastness, and was 
only aware that she was singing, 
keeping the tune, and making her- 
self noways remarked among the 
crowd of strange people, many of 
whom turned curious eyes towards 
her. She stood with both her feet 
set firm on the floor, both her hands 
holding fast to the book, and over 
the ache of a frightful suspense in 
her heart came the soft voice of her 
singing, which for once in her life 
meant nothing except a forlorn de- 
termination to keep up and hold 
herself erect and vigilant sentinel 
over Arthur’s fortunes and _ his 
people’s thoughts. 

Mr. Beecher’s sermon was unde- 
niably. clever; the Salem folks 
pricked up their ears at the sound 
of it, recalling as it did that period 
of delightful excitation when they 
were hearing candidates, and felt 
themselves the cispensers of patron- 
age. That was over now, and they 
were wedded to one; but the bond 
of union between themselves and 
their pastor was far from being 
indissolable, and they contemplated 
this new aspirant to their favour 
with feelings stimulated and piqu- 
ant, as a not inconsolable husband, 
likely to become a widower, might 
contemplate the general female 
public, out of which candidates for 
the problematically vacant place 
maight arise. Mrs. Pigeon, who was 
the leader of the opposition, and 
whose daughter Mr. Vincent had 
not distinguished, whose house he 
had not specially. frequented, and 
whom, most of all, he had passed 
in the street without recognition, 
made a note of this man from 
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’Omerton. If the painful necessity 
of dismissing the present pastor 
should occur—as such things did 
occur, deplorable though they were 
—it might be worth while sending 
for Mr. Beecher. She made a note 
of him privately in her mind, as 
she sat listening with ostentatious 
attention, nodding her head now 
and then by way of assent to his 
statements. Mrs. Vincent remarked 
her as she watched the congregation 
from the minister’s pew, with her 
jealous mother’s eyes. The Tozers 
were not so devoted in their listen- 
ing. Mrs. Tozer’s brilliant cherry- 
coloured bonnet visibly drooped 
once or twice with a blessed 
irregularity of motion; all these 
signs Mrs. Vincent perceived as she 
sat in preternatural acute conscious- 
ness of everything round her, by Mrs. 
Tufton’s side. She was even aware 
that the sermon was clever ;~she 
remembered expressions in it long 
after, which somehow got burned in, 
without any will of hers, upon her 
breaking heart. The subdued an- 
gaish that was in her collected fuel 
tor its own silent consuming fire, 
even in the congregation of Salem, 
where, very upright, very watchful, 
afraid to relax her strained nerves 
even by leaning back or forward, 
she lived through the long service as 
if through a year of suffering. 

The congregation dispersed in a 
buzz of talk and curiosity. Every- 
body waited to know where the 
minister had gone, and what had 
taken him away. “I can’t say as 
I think he’s using of us well,” said 
somebody, whom Mrs. Vincent could 
hear as she made her way to the 
door. “ Business of his own! a 
minister ain’t got no right to have 
business of his own, lJeastways on 
Sundays. Preaching’s his business. 
I don’t hold with that notion. He’s 
in our employ, and we pays him 
well——” 

Here a whisper from some chari- 
table bystander directed the speak- 
er’s eyes to Mrs. Vincent, who was 
close behind. 

“Well! it ain’t nothing to me 
who hears me,” said this rebellious 
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member, not without a certain val- 
gar pleasure in his power of insult. 
“We pays him well,'as I say; I 
have to stick to my business well or 


ill, and I don’t see no reason why — 


the minister should be different; if 
he don’t mind us as pays him, why, 
another will.” 

“Oh, I’ve been waiting to catch 
your eye,” said Mrs. Pigeon, dart- 
ing forward at this crisis to Mrs. 
Tufton ; “wasn’t that a sweet ser- 
mon? that’s refreshing that is! I 
haven’t listened to anything as 
roused me up like that, no, not 
since dear Mr. Tufton came first to 
Carlingford ; as for what we’ve been 
hearing of late, I don’t say it’s not 
clever, but, oh, it’s cold! and for 
them as like good gospel preaching 
and rousing up, I must confess as Mr. 
Vinceent——” 

“Hush! Mrs. Pigeon—Mrs. Vin- 
cent,” said Mrs, Tufton, hurriedly ; 
“you two ladies should have been 
introduced at the first. Mr. Pigeon 
is one of our deacons and leading 
men, Mrs. Vincent, and I don’t 
doubt youv’e often and often heard 
your son talking of him. We are 
always discussing Mr. Vincent, be- 
cause he is our own pastor now, you 
know ; and a precious young man he 
is—and all that he wants is a little 
experience, as Mr. Tufton always 
says.” 

“Oh, I am sorry!—I beg your 
pardon, I’m sure,” cried Mrs. Pigeon ; 
*‘ but Iam one as always speaks my 
mind, and don’t go back of my 
word. Folks as sees a deal of the 
minister,” continued the poulterer’s 
wife, not without a glance at that 
cherry-coloured bonnet which had 
nodded during the sermon, and to 
which poor Mrs. Vincent felt a cer- 
tain gratitude, “may know differ- 
ent; but me as don’t have much 
chance, except in chapel, I will say, 
as I think he wants speaking to; 
most folks do—specially young 
folks, when they are making a start 
in the world. He’s too high, he is, 
for us plain Salem folks; what we 
want is a man as preaches gospel 
sermons—real rousing-up discourses 
—and sits down pleasant to his tea, 
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and makes hisself friendly. I never 
was one as thought a minister 
coulin’t do wrong. I always said 
as they were just like other men, 
liking grand dinners and grand 
folks, and the vanities of this world ; 
—not meaning no offence, Mrs. Vin- 
cent, neither to you nor the minis- 
ter—but I must say as I think he’s a 
deal too high.” 

“My son has had very good 
training,” said the widow, not with- 
ont dignity. “ His dear father had 
many good friends who have taken 
an interest in him. He has always 
been accustomed to good society; 
and I must say, at the same time,” 
added Mrs. Vincent, “ that I never 
knew Arthur to fail in courtesy to 
the poorer brethren. If he has done 
so, 1 am sure it has been uninten- 
tionally. It is quite against’ my 
principles and his dear father’s to 
show any respect to persons. If 
he has shown any neglect of Mrs. 
Pigeon’s family,” continued the 
mild diplomatist, “it must have 
been because he thought them less, 
and not more, in need of him than 
the rest of the flock.” 

Mrs. Pigeon listened with open 
mouth, but total discomfiture : 
whether this was a compliment or a 
reprimand was totally beyond her 
power to make out. She cried, “ Oh, 
I'm sure!” in a tone which was 
half defensive and half deprecating. 
Mrs. Pigeon, however, intended no- 
thing less than to terminate the con- 
versation at this interesting point, 
and it was with utter dismay that 
she perceived Mrs. Vincent sweep 
past > she had recovered herself 
—swe yast—though that black 
silk goWnywas of very moderate 
dimensions, and gthe trim little 
figare was no way majestic. The 
minister’s mother made a curtsy to 
the astonished wife of the poulterer; 
she said “ good-morning” with a 
gracious bow, and went apon her 
way before Mrs. Pigeon had recov- 
ered her breath. Perfect victory at- 
tended the gentle widow in this 
little passage of arms. Her assail- 


ant fell back, repeating in a subdued 
tone, “ Well, p su 


» Mrs. 
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Pigeon, like Tozer, granted that the 
minister’s mother was “ quite the 
lady,” henceforward, in her heart. 

And Mrs. Vincent passed on vie- 
torious ; yes, victorious, and con- 
scious of her victory, though giddy 
with secret anguish, and feeling as 
if every obstacle that hindered her 
return was a conscious cruelty. They 
could not have arrived this mornin 
—it was impossible; yet she burn 
to get back to see whether impossibi- 
lity might not be accomplished for 
once, and Susan be there awaiting 
her. The first to detain her was 
Mrs. Tufton, who harried with 
added respect, after her, triamphing 
secretly in Mrs. Pigeon’s defeat. 

“T am so glad you gave her her 
answer,” said Mrs. Tufton; “ bless 
me, how pleased Adelaide will be 
when I tel! her! I always said it 
would be well for a minister's wife 
to have a spirit. Won’t you come 
and take a bit of dinner with us, as 
Mr. Vincent is not at home? Oh, 
I daresay somebody will ask Mr. 
Beecher. It does not do to pay too 
much attention to the young men 
that come to preach—though I think 
he was clever. You won’t come ?— 
a headache ?—poor dear! You're 
worrying about your daughter, I am 
sure ; but I wouldn’t, if I were you. 
Young girls in health don’t take in- 
fection. She'll come back all right, 
you'll see. Well—good-bye. Don’t 
come in the evening if you have a 
headache. I shouldn’t, if I were 
you. Good-bye—and to-morrow, if 
all is well, we'll look for you. Shiloh 
Cottage—jast a little way past 
Salem—you can’t miss the way.” * 

“ Yes, thank you—to-morrow, 
said Mrs. Vincent. If only any- 
body could have kaown what 
dreadful work it was keeping up 
that smile, holding upright as she 
did! Then she went on a little 
way in peace, half-crazed with the 
misery that consumed her, yet un- 
naturally vigilant and on the alert, 
always holding up Arthur’s standard 
at, that critical hour when he had 
no representative but herself in his 
field of battle. But the poor mother 
was not long allowed this interval 
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of peace. After a few minutes, 
the Tozers, who were going the 
same way, came up to her and sur- 
rounded her like a bodyguard. 

“T liked that sermon, ma’am,” 
said Tozer; “ there was a deal that 
was practical in that sermon. If 
ever we should be in the way 
of hearing candidates again—and 
shortsighted creatures like us never 
knows what's a-going to happen— 
Td put down that young man’s 
name for an ’earing. There ain’t a 
word to be said again’ the minister’s 
sermons in the matter of talent. 
They’re full of mind, ma’am— 
they’re philosophical, that’s what 
they are; and the pews we've let 
in Salem since he come proves it, 
let folks say what they will. But 
if there is a want, it’s in the appli- 
cation. 
upon their consciences, not as 
some on us expected ; and Mr. Tuf- 
ton being all in that line, as you 
may say, makes it show the more. 
If I was going to make a change 
again—not as I mean nothing of 
the kind, nor as the Salem folks 

- has ever took it into their heads— 
I'd like to have a little o’ both ways, 
that’s what I'd like.” 

“ When you get a minister of 
independent mind, Mr. Tozer, if he 
gives you the best he has, he ought 
to be allowed to choose his own 
way,” said Mrs, Vincent. “ My 
dear husband always said so, and 
he had great experience. Mr. Vin- 
cent’s son, I know, will never want 
friends.” 

“Tam sure as long as the minis- 
ter keeps to his duty, he'll always 
find friends in Tozer and me,” said 
the deacon’s wife, striking in; “ and 
though there may be folks in a 
finer way, there ain’t no such good 
friends a pastor can have as in his 
own flock. As for hearing candi- 
dates and that, Tozer ought to 
know as none on us would hear of 
such a thing. I don’t see no reason 
why Mr. Vincent shouldn’t settle 
duwn in Carlingford and make 
himself comfortable. We're all his 
friends as long as he’s at his 


« post.” 


* 
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“ Oh, ma, I am sure he és at his 
post,” cried Phoebe; “he has gone 
away because he could not help it. 
I am quite sare,’ continued the 
modest maiden, casting down her* 
eyes, “that he would never have 
left but for a good reason! Ob, I 
am confident he is fond of Carling- 
ford now. He would not go away 
if he had not some duty—I am cer- 
tain he would not!” 

“Tf Phebe is better informed 
than the rest of us, it ain’t nobody’s 


business as I can see,” said the 
father, with a short laugh. “TI 
always like the young folks to 


manage them matters among them- 
selves; but I take my own view, 
miss, for all that.” 

“Oh, pa, how can you talk so,” 
cried Pheebe, in virgin confusion, “to 
make Mrs. Vincent think i 

“Indeed nothing will make me 
think otherwise than I know,” 
said Mrs. Vincent, with a voice 
which extinguished Phebe. “I 
understand my son. He does not 
bestow his confidence very easily ; 
and I am sure he is quite able to 
manage ali the matters he may 
have in hand,” added the widow, 
not without significance. Not all 
her anxiety for Arthur, not all 
her personal wretchedness, could 
unwoman the minister’s mother so 
much as to make her forgive or 
overlook Pheebe’s presumption. She 
could not have Jet this pretendant 
to her son’s affections “otf without 
transfixing her with a passing ar- 
row. Human enduraneé has its 
limits. Mrs. Vincent ¢ould bear 


anything for Arthur ‘al this 
pretence of a_ special i st in 
him. ‘ 

“Oh, I am sngecI nr meant 
——!” faltered Phoebe; but she 
could get no further, and even her 
mother did not come to the rescue. 

“Them things bad much _ best 
not be talked of,” said Mrs. Tozer, 
sharply. ‘‘ Mr. Beecher is coming 
in to have a bit of dinner. You 
mightn’t have things comfortable 
where you are, the minister being 
away, and you used to your own 


house. WK may come in with 
ad Y ‘ 
* 
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us anc eat a bitof dinner? I never 
can swallow a morsel when I am by 
myself. It’s lonesome for you in 
them ‘rooms, and us so near. There 
ain’t no ceremony nor nonsense, but 
we'll be pleased if you'll come.” 

“Thank you very much,” said 
Mrs. Vincent, who coald not forget 
that the cherry-coloured bonnet had 
nodded during Mr. Beecher’s ser- 
mon, “but I slept badly last night. 
At my time of life a new bed often 
makes one sleepless, and I have a 
bad headache. I think I will go 
and lie down. Many thanks. It 
is very kind of you to ask me. I 
hope I shall see you,” said the 
widow, with a slight shiver, repeat- 
ing her formula, “ to-morrow.” 

“You can’t take us amiss,” said 
Mrs. Tozer; “ there’s always enough 
for an extra one, if it isn’t grand 
or any ceremony; or if you'll come 
to tea and go to church with us at 
night? Phoebe can run over and 
see how you find yourself. Good- 
mornin’. I’m sorry you'll not come 
in.” 

“Oh, I wish you would let me 
go with you and nurse you,” said 
Phebe, not without a glance in the 
other direction at the approaching 
form of the young man from 
’Omerton, “I am so frightened you 
don’t like ine!—but I'll come over 
before tea, and sit with you if your 
headache is nut better. If I could 
only make you fi ~was Miss 
Vincent!” said pies With pink 
pleading looks. vill oa 

Mrs. Vincent turned aWay ‘More 
smartly under the effect of #hat 
stimulant. She crossed George 
Street, towards her son’s rooms, a 
solitary little figure, in the flood of 
winter sunshine — not dismal to 
look at, save for its black dress, 
trim, alert, upright still. And the 
heart within, which ached with 
positive throbs of pain, had roused 
up under that last provocation, 
and was stinging with indignation 
and anger, pure womanly, and 
not to be deadened by any anguish. 
Pheebe’s impertinence, as she called 
it to herself, took her out of her 
own far heavier trouble, To think 
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of that pink creature having” designs 
upon her boy, and taking upon her- 
self little airs of conquest! To en- 
counter Pheebe’s wiles overwhelmed 
Arthur with shame and annoyance; 
but they exasperated his mother. 
She went home with a steadier 
ring in her little light footstep. 
But the fames of that temporary 
excitement had faded when the door 
opened upon her—the blank door 
with the little maid open-mouthed 
behind, who did not look her in 
the face, and’ who had nothing to 
communicate: the sitting-room up- 
stairs Jay blank in utter solitude— 
all the books put away according 
to Sanday custom, and the cover of 
Arthur’s letter lying on the table 
startling his mother into wild hopes 
that some other communication had 
come for her. She sank down upon 
a chair, and covered her pale face 
with her hands—torture intolerable, 
unendurable; but oh, how certainly 
to be endured and put up with! 
This poor mother, who had g 
with many a heavy sorrow i 
day, though never any so 
as this, was no excitable, p 
creature, but a wholesome, day 
woman, in whom no strain of su 
lative emotions had choked up the 
natural channels of relief. She 
wept a few bitter heavy tears 
under cover of her clasped hands— 
tears which took away the dreadfal 
pressure upon her brain, and made 
it easier to bear for the moment. 
Then she went away in her pa- 
tierice, and took off her bonnet, 
and prepared herself for the calm’ 
of the dreadful day of which so 
small a portion had yet passedg 
She pretended to dine, that no out 
let might be left to gossip on that 
score. She took a good book and’ 
lay down upon the sofa in the 
awful silence—the moments creep- 
ing, stealing over her in a tedious . 
procession which + she could al- 
most see—the silence throbbing all 
around as if with the beats of her 
own heart; how was it that the 
walls of the house stood steady 
with those throbs palpitating with- 
in their dull enclosure? But there 
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was this comfort at least, that no- 
body fathomed Mrs. Vincent in that 
speechless martyrdom of hers— 
nobody guessed the horror in her 
heart—nobody imagined. that there 
was anything of tragic meaning 
under that composed aspect. She 
went to churcl: again in the even- 
ing to escape Phoebe’s “ nursing,” 
and sat there choking with the an- 
ticipation that meantime her son 
was bringing Susan home. She 
walked home with Beecher, de- 
voured by feverish hopes and fears, 
found still no one there, with an 
unutterable pang, yet relief, and 
sat with the young man from 
’Omerton for a horrible hour or 
two, till the strain had all but 
killed her. But nobody came; no- 
body came all through the hideous 
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night. Holding with half-frantic 
hands to the thread of life, which 
could ill bear this total want of all 
its usual sustenance, but which 
must not be sacrificed for her chil- 
dren’s sake—keeping alive, she couid 
not tell how, without food, without 
rest, without even prayer—nothing 
but a form of dumb entreaty coming 
to her mind when she sought some 
forlorn comfort from the mere fact 
of going on her knees—Mrs. Vin- 
cent lived through the night and 
the morning. Another horrible, 
sunshiny, cheerful day; but no 
sound in earth or heaven to say 
they were coming—no arrival, no 
letter—nothing but hopeless, sick- 
ening, intolerable suspense—suspense 
all the more intolerable because it had 
to be borne. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


-To-morrow! to-morrow was Mon- 
day@morning, a new day, a new 
week-day—cheerful, healthfal, and 
exhilarating—bright with that frosty 
sunshine, which carried compara- 
tive comfort to many a poor house 
in Carlingford. The widow’s face 
. was sharper, paler, of a wonderful 

ashy colour. Nature could not go 

on under such a struggle without 
showing signs of it. Beecher, who 
was not to go until a late train, 
took leave of her as soon as he 
could, not without a little fright, 
and betook himself to. Tozer’s, 
where he said she overawed him 
with her grand manners, and where 
_ne was led to admit that Vincent 

Shad always been a little “high.” 
wif she could have abandoned her- 
‘self to her dreadful vigil, perhaps 

Mrs. Vincent might have found it 

easier, perhaps harder—she herself 

thought the former; but she dared 
not give up to.it. She had to set 
her face like a flint—She was Ar- 

‘thur’s representative, and had still 

to show a steadfast front of battle 

for him, and if not discomfit, still 
confront his enemies. She had to 
call at Shiloh Oottage, at Mrs. 

Tozer’s to do what else might be 


necessary for the propitiation of the 
flock, She never dreamed of say- 
ing to herself that she could not 
do it; there was no question of 
that; the flag had to be kept flying 
for Arthur. No friend of his must 
be jeopardised, no whisper allowed 
to rise which his mother could pre- 
vent; she had been a minister’s 
wife for thirty years; well had she 
learnt in that time, like Mrs. Taf- 
ton, that a deal of attention was 
needed to keepallghings straight. 
Accordingly in the height of her 
excitement, and anxiety, believing 
that any moment the poor fugitive 
might be brought home, the widow, 
in her unflinching martyrdom, once 
more put on her bonnet, and drew 
out her black ribbon. into bows of 
matchless neatness. Though she 
wrong her poor hands in speechless 
anguish as she went ont of the 
room, it was with composed, though 
colourless lips, that she spoke to 
the little maid in the hall. “Mr. 
Vincent may come home any time 
to-day,” said the widow; “you 
must have some lunch ready, and 
tea; perhaps his sister may be with 
him—or—or she may come alone. 
Any one who comes is to be taken 
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up-stairs. I will not be long gone; 
and Iam going to Mrs. Tufton’s, if 
anybody should want me———” 

At this moment a knock came to 
the door—a hurried single knock, 
always alarming, and sounding like 
an evil omen. Mrs. Vincent’s voice 
failed her at that sound — most 
likely her face went into convul- 
sive twitches—for the maid stood 
staring at her, too much startled 
to open the door, until a wild ges- 
ture from the speechless woman 
who was herself unable to move, 
her breath almost forsaking her, 
and coming in sobs, recalled the 
girl to her senses. The door was 
opened, and Mrs. Vincent stood 
with burning eyes gazing out. Ah, 
not Susan! never Susan !—a lit- 
tle, stout, rustic figure, all weary 


and dishevelled, looking ashamed, - 


frightened, almost disreputable in 
utter forlornness and unhappiness. 
Mrs. Vincent gave a great sob to 
get breath, anc dropped upon the 
chair, and held out her hand to 
Mary. She had forgotten Mary— 
forgotten ber momentary comfort 
in the fact that Susan’s flight was 
not alone. Now was it life or 
death the girl was bringing? She 
drew the frightened creature near, 
close, and shrieked, as she thought, 
her question in her ear. “ What? 
what?” said Mrs. Vincent in her 
own mind; but no sound came to 
Mary’s ears. 

“Q missis dear, missis dear !” 
sobbed the girl. “Ive been and 
told Mr. Arthur exactly where she 
is—he’s gone to fetch her home. O 
missis, don’t take on! they'll soon 
be here. Miss Susan’s living, she 
ain’t dead. O missis, missis, she 
ain’t dead—it might be worse nor 
it is.” 

At these words Mrs. Vincent 
roused herself up once more. “ My 
daughter has been ill,” she said in 
gasps, turning a dreadful look upon 
the servant of the house. Then she 
rose, took hold of Mary’s arm, and 
went up-stairs with her, holding her 
fast. She shut the door with her 
own hands when they got back to 
the Jonely parlour fall of daylight 


and silence. “ Miss Susan has been 
ill?” she said once more with parch- 
ed lips, looking again, with that fall 
blank gaze which seemed to deny and 
defy any other answer, in Mary’s 
frightened face. 

“ O missis, don’t take on!” sobbed 
the terrified girl. 

“ No; oh no, no, that is impossible. 
I can’t take on, Mary, if I would— 
oh no, not now,” said the poor wi- 
dow, with what seemed a momentary 
wandering of her strained senses. 
a me all—I am ready to hear it 

1” 

And then Mary began the pitifal 
story, the same they had heard in 
Lonsdale—the sudden arrival of 
the girl and her governess, and in- 
nocent Susan’s puzzled interest in 
them; Mr. Fordham’s appearance 
afterwards, his sudden snatch at 
the stranger, his ready use of Ar- 
thur’s letter, which Susan was dis- 
turbed about, to persuade her that 
she must instantly go to her mother 
and set ali right; the journey which 
when they arrived late at night in 
the unknown place, with the boom 
of the unexpected sea in their 
ears, the defenceless deceived crea- 
tures found out not to be Carling- 
ford. Mary knew nothing of the 
scene which had been enacted 
between them, when the villanous 
scheme was made known to the 
unhappy victim. She could tell 
nothing but by guesses of what had 
passed and followed, and Mary, of 
course, by. a natural certainty, 
guessed the worst. But next day 
Susan had written to her mother, 
either because she was still de- 
ceived or still innocent ; and the 
next day again Mary was sent 
away under a pretence of being 
sent to church, and the false Ford- 
ham himself had conducted her to 
town and left her there. Sach was 
Mary’s tale. Last night she had met 
Mr. Arthur and given him the ad- 
dress. Now, no doubt, they were on 
their way—if only missis would not 
take on! 

“ No,” said the widow once more, 
with speechless lips. Take on! oh 
no, never more. Surely all these 
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light afflictions that could bring 
tears were over now—nothing but 


horror and agony remained. The 
poor mother sat for a little in 
dreadful silence, aching all over 


her anguished frame. Nothing was 
to be sail or done; the pause of 
utter misery, in which thought 
itself had no place, bat one hor- 
rible sensation of suffering was all 
that remained of life, passed over 
her; then a faint agonised smile 
flattered upon her white lips. She 
drew on her glove again slowly and 
with pain. “JI must go out, Mary,” 
said Arthur’s mother. “J must do 
my duty if the world were all break- 
ing up, as I—I think it is; and you 
must stay here and tell my poor darl- 
ing her mother will come back to her 
directly. And don’t talk to the other 
servant, Mary. Yon shall be likemy 
own child if you will stand by us 
now.” 

“ O missis dear, not a word—not if 
it was to save my life!” said poor 
Mary, through her tears, 

And in her bravery and despera- 
tion the widow went out to her 
other forlorn hope. She went away 
out of the doors which enclosed at 
least the knowledge of this event, 
through the everyday streets, where, 
if there were other tragedies, nobody 
knew of them any more than of hers. 
She had her veil over her face, on 
which that shadow had settled, and 
no one could have suspected her of 
carrying a broken heart through those 
sunshiny ways. She could not think 
or anticipate or even fear anything 
further. Susan might die under that 
load of shaine and anguish, but ber 
mother apprehended, was sensible 
of, nothing more. The worst had 
come, except for Arthur, who might 
be helped out of his troubles. So, 
stunned and hopeless, she set out to 
visit Arthur’s people, with a cour- 
age more desperate than that of 
battle. That was the duty which 
must be done if the world went to 
pieces—to talk to Adelaide Tufton 
and hear her sharp criticism and bit- 
ter gossip—-to listen to the old min- 
ister dawdling forth his slow sen- 
timents——to visit the Tozers and 
soothe their feelings, and hear what 
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they had to say. An auto-da-fé in 
the old Spanish fashion would have 
been easier, to be sure; but this was 
how the minister’s mother, in the 
depths of unknown anguish and ca- 
lamity, was expected. to exert her- 
self, the only way she could serve her 
son. 
The parlour in Shiloh Cottage 
Was as green ard obscure, as warm 
and close, as of old. The big gera- 
pium had grown, and covered the 
little window still more com)letely, 
and the fire burned with virulence, 
conscious of the frost. The minis- 
ter’s invalid daughter, with the col- 
ourless face and sharp eyes, was still 
knitting, leaning back upon her 
pillows. Poor Mrs. Vincent, when 
she sat down, as near the door as pos- 
sible, feeling as if she could not get 
breath, became immediately aware 
that to confront those eyes was a 
more dangerous process than any 
which she had yet been subjected 
to in Carlingford. They penetrated 
through her, keen with the restless 
life and curiosity, which made up 
to that disabled woman for the pri- 
vations of her existence. In the 
dim green parlour the minister’s 
mother saw nothing but Adelaide 
Tufton’s eyes. If they had been 
beautiful eyes the effect would have 
been less surprising ; but they were 
not beautiful; they were .pale blue, 
and had something of the shrill 
shining of a rainy sky in the glisten- 
ing white, which counted for far 
more than the faint watery colour. 
Mrs. Vincent gave way before them 
as she had never yet done. She 
cast down her own eyes, and drew 
back her chair, and even faltered in 
her speech, when she was obliged 
to face their observation. The dan- 
ger was all the greater for being un- 
expected. As for Mrs. Tufton, that 
good woman was in a flutter of in- 
terest and syrapathy. She wanted 
to know whether Susan had gone 
through all the orthodox number 
of fevers and youthful. ailments, 
and was in her element talking of 
the merits of camphor as a preven- 
tive, and of all the means that might 
be used to avoid infection. 

“ When my children were young, 
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and their papa always being noted 
for so active a man among his 
people, I -don’t know what I 
should have done if I had been 
easily frightened,” said Mrs. Tuaf- 
ton. “Don’t worry — keep her 
quiet, and give her 3 

“Mrs. Vincent never said she 
was afraid of infection,” said Ade- 
laide. “Is it typhus fever? My 
mother jumps at everything, and 
never stops to inquire. I daresay 
it’s something quite different. Love 
affairs? Oh no; of course we don’t 
want you to tell us. I don’t think 
Pheebe Tozer will die of her failure. 
This young man from Homerton will 
console her. -Has your son recover- 
ed his little affair with the young 
Dowager, Mrs. Vincent? He dined 
there, you know. I daresay his 
head was turned; but there is one 
safeguard with those fine ladies. If 
a man has his wits about him, he 
can always know that they mean 
nothing all the time.” 

“Indeed, I don’t know what you 
mean. My son knows Lady West- 
ern, I believe; I remember one time 
he dined there. My Arthur,” said 
the mother, with a faint smile, “ is 
not one to have his head turned. 
He has been used to be thought a 
great deal of at home.” 

‘“‘ Ah, he’s a precious young man!” 
said Mr. Tuafton, see-sawing the air 
with his large grey hand. “I am 
much interested in my dear young 
brother. He thinks too much, per- 
paps — too much—of pleasing the 
carnal mind; and my people, that 
have been used to practical preach- 
ing so long, find the difference. 
But when he has deeper experi- 
ences——” 

“Stuff!” said the invalid, turn- 
ing her head half aside; “you 
know the chapel has filled since he 
came. Even when they are asses like 
your Salem people, you know they 
like a man with brains. I don’t see 
that it matters much what Mr. Vin- 
cent goes wrong in; he was sure to 
go wrong somehow. I gave him six 
months, but he has got through the 
six months, and they have not killed 
him off yet. What does he mean, 








thrusting himself into other people’s 
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messes? As far as I can make ont, 
it’s quite a little tragedy. 
was that Mrs. Hilyard, you know 
—the woman in Back Grove Street. 
Ab, you know her!” said Adelaide, 
keenly, seeing the little shiver with 
which the visitor received the name. 

“T have heard my son speak of 
her,” said the widow, faintly. 

“She was some connection of 
the Bedford family,” said Adelaide, 
going on, with her curious eyes fixed 
on Mrs. Vincent’s face, who quailed 
before her, “and she married a half 
brother of Lady Western’s—a despe- 
rate rascal he was. They had one 
baby, and then she left him — one 
baby, 4 girl, that has grown up an 
idiot: and here this lady lives—a 
poor needlewoman—to keep the 
girl safe, somehow, out of her 
father’s hand. Why he should 
want to have her I can’t exactly 
tell. I suspect, because she’s 
pretty, to make a decoy of her, 
and sell her somehow, either to 
be married, or worse r 

“ Adelaide!” cried Mrs. Tufton ; 
“oh, my dear, do mind what you’re 
saying; Mrs. Vincent does not know 
you. What can she think if you 
talk like that ?” - 

“Mrs. Vincent sees well enough 
I am nota girl, to be frightened 
for words,” said the sick woman. 
“Now, what I want to know is, 
what has your son to do with it? 
He’s gone off after them, now, for 
some reason or other; of course I 
don’t expect you to tell me. Per- 
haps Lady Western has sent him ? 
—never mind, I will find out; but 
I know it has something to do with 
Mrs. Hilyard, for they both went off 
from Oarlingford the same day. I 
have no share in life for myself,” 
said Adelaide, with another keen 
look at the stranger; “and so, in- 
stead of comforting myself that it’s 
all for the best, as papa says, I in- 
terfere with my fellow - creatures. 
Oh, pray, don’t be sorry for me! 
I get on as well as most people. 
Nobody in this place ever succeeds 
in concealing anything from me.” 

“Indeed it is a pity when people 
have anything to conceal,” said poor 





_Mrs. Vincent, thinking, with a sen- 


There. 
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sation of deddly sickness at her 
heart, of the awful secret which 
was in Mary’s keeping, and falter- 
ing, in spite of all her self-com- 
mand. She rose up hurriedly, 
when she met once more the glance 
of those sharp eyes: she could not 
bear that investigation; all her 
dreadful suspense and excitement 
seemed to ooze out unawares, and 
betray themselves; her only safety 
seemed in flight. 

“ This is a very short visit,” said 
Mr. Tufton. “My dear anxious 
sister, we can only pray you may 
be comforted. All things work 
together fur good; you don’t need 
to be told that. It’s sure to be for 
the best, whatever happens; take 
that consolation to your heart—it’s 
sure to be for the best.” 

“If her daughter dies and her 
son is dismissed, I wonder will 
that be for the best!” said Adelaide 
Tufton, as soon as the widow had 
left the room. Mrs. Vincent's ears, 
made acute by suffering, caught 
enough of this valedictory address 
to realise, if that were possible, an 
additional pang. Kind-Mrs, Tufton 
did not hear it, not being in any 
such state of feverish susceptibility. 
She, on the contrary, kissed the 
mother, whom she pitied with all 
her heart, and entreated her not to 
worry. “A young healthy girl does 
not fall ill for nothing. You'll see 
things will turn out all right,” said 
the kind soul; and Mrs. Vincent 
went upon her forlorn way. 

At Mrs. Tozer’s the minister’s 
mother found a little committee 
asseinbled. Mrs. Brown was there 
from the Devonshire Dairy, and 
Mrs. Pigeon, whose gratification in 
being able to hail Mrs. Vincent as 
an acquaintance, to the confusion of 
the dairywoman and amazement of 
Mrs. Tozer, almost restored the min- 
ister to that lady’s favour. They 
were in the drawing-room, where, 
in honour of the expected visitors, a 
fire had been lighted; and as Mrs. 
Vincent ascended the dark staircase, 
she obtained a passing glimpse of 
Mr. Beecher seated at the table in 
the parlour studying ‘The Railway 
Guide, which Phabe expounded 
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to him, until they were both sent 
for up-stairs. Altogether the con- 
junction did not look promising 
for Arthur’s interests. She went 
in thrilling with a touch of exas- 
peration and defiance. Now was 
the time to make a final stand 
for Arthur. This covert rebellion 
could be deprecated no longer. 

“T expect my son home to-day,” 
said the brave mother, gulping 
down all the pangs of her expecta- 
tion. “I think, now that I see for 
myself how much he is thought 
of in Carlingford, I ought to make 
an apology to the Salem people. 
It was 1 that induced him to go 
away, not thinking that one Sun- 
day would be such a great matter; 
but indeed it was very gratifying 
to me to see how disappointed 
everybody was. I hope Mr. Beecher 
will pardon me, for I am sure he 
preached us @ very nice sermon, 
and we were all grateful for it; 
but, naturally on my dear boy’s 
account, to see how disappointed 
everybody was, was a great gratifi- 
cation to me,” 

“Oh! I did not mind,” said Mr. 
Beecher, with a little laugh of em- 
barrassment; but the young man 
was much taken, aback, and stared 
with astonished looks before he 
answered, at this totally unexpected 
address. Having thus floored one 
of ber adversaries, and seeing the 
female foe more voluble and ready, 
quite prepared to answer her, Mrs. 
Vincent blandly proceeded. 

* And this, you know, Mrs. Tozer, 
was all the more gratifying to me, 
because I was not quite sure that 
Arthur had done wisely in choos- 
ing Oarlingford. His dear father 
had so many friends in our deno- 
mination, and people are so kind 
as to speak of my boy as such a 
rising young map. Before I knew 
Carlingford,” said the widow, look- 
ing round her with an air of gentle 
superiority, “I used to regret my 
son had not accepted the invitation 
from Liverpool Many people said 
to me that his talents would have 
had so much more room there; but 
I am reconciled now,” she added, 
turning her mild eyes upon Mrs, 
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Pigeon, who showed symptoms of 
resistance. “I may say I am quite 
satisfied now. He would have 
been better off, and had more op- 
portunity of making himself a posi- 
tion in Liverpool, but what is that 
in comparison with the attachment 
of a flock ?” 

“Well, indeed, that’s just the 
thing, ma’am,” said Mrs. Brown, 
who imagined herself addressed ; 
“we are fond of him. I always 
said he was an uncommon nice 
young man; and if he was but to 
settle down 4 

“That will come in time,” said 
the minister’s mother, graciously ; 
“and I am glad, for my part, that 
he has been away, for it shows me 
how his dear people feel towards 
him; and though he would have 
been, of course, better off in Liver- 
pool, I would never consider that 
in comparison, They still want to 
have him, you know, and keep 
writing me letters, and him too, I 
don’t doubt; but after what I have 
seen, I could never advise him to 
break the link that has been form- 
ed here. The connection between 
pastor and people is a sacred tie; 
it shouli never be broken,” said 
Mrs. Vincent, wigh mild grandeur, 
“for anything sO poor as a money 
object; but my dear boy is far 
above any such consideration as 
that.” 

“Ah!” said Mrs, Pigeon, draw- 
ing a long breath of involuntary 
awe and admiration; “and I don’t 
doubt as the pastor would have been 
a deal better off in Liverpool,” she 
added, after a pause, quite over- 
powered by that master-stroke. 

“Tt’s a deal bigger a place,” sug- 
gested Mrs. Tozer; “and grander 
folks, I don’t have a doubt,” she 
too added, after an interval. This 
new idea took away their breath. 

“But, ah! what is that to affec- 
tion ?” said Arthur’s artful mother, 
‘““when a minister has the love of 
his flock! My dear Mrs. Pigeon, 
though a mother is naturally anxi- 
ous for her son, nothing on earth 
would induce me to advise him to 
break such a tie as that!” 

“And indeed, ma’am, it’s as a 





Christian mother should act,” - 
ed. the poulterer’s subdued Tite, 
Mrs. Brown made a little movement 
of admiring assent, much impressed 
with the fine sentiment of the mi- 
nister’s mother. Phoebe put her 
handkerchief to her eyes, and Mr. 
Beecher found it was time for his 
train. “Tell Vincent I am very glad 
to have been of use to him. We 
were all delighted in ’Omerton to 
hear of him making such an ’it,” 
said Mr. Beecher, friendly but dis- 
comfited. He made his leave-taking 
all round, before Mrs. Vincent, at 
the height of victory, rose and went 
her way. Then she, tov, shook 
hands, and blandly parted with the 
astonished women. They remained 


behind, and laid their heads to- - 


gether, much subdued, over this to- 
tally new light. She departed, gently 
victorious, This little demonstra- 
tion had done her good. When she 
got out into the street, however, she 
fell down again into those depths of 
despair out of which she had risen 
so bravely for Arthur’s sake. She 
began to plan how she and Susan 
could go away—not to Lonsdale— 
never again to Lonsdale—but to 
some unknown place, and bide their 
shamestricken heads. She was so 
weary and sick in her heart, it was 
almost a comfort to think of creeping 
into some corner, taking her poor 
darling into her arms, healing those 
dreadful wounds of hers, hiding 
her from the sight’of men. This 
was what they must do as soon as 
her dearest child came back—go to 
Scotland, perhaps, or into the pri- 
mitive south country, where nobody 
knew them, or —— but softly, who 
was this!’ 

A new claim upon the overworked 
anxious soul. At the door of her 
son’s house stood, a carriage—an 
open carriage—luxurious and hand- 
some, with two fine horses impa- 
tiently pawing the air, and a very 
fine footman at the door, talking to 
the little maid. Within the car- 
riage, the same beautiful young wo- 
man whom Mrs, Vincent remembered 
to have’ seen waving a lovely hand 
to Arthur. No doubt it was Lady 
Western. The beauty did not be- 
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wilder Mrs. Vincent as she had be- 
wildered Mrs. Vincent’s son;° but, 
with a thrill of mingled pride, ad- 
miration, and disapproval, she has- 
tened forward at sight of her. Oould 
she be asking for Arthur? — and 
would Arthur have ventured to love 
that lovely creature in her radiance 
of ,wealth and rank? With a mo- 
ther’s involuntary self-delusion Mrs. 
Vincent looked at the beautiful vi- 
sion as at Arthur’s possible bride, 
and was proud and displeased at the 
same moment; proud, that any- 
thing so lovely and splendid was to 
fall to her son’s lot—disapproving, 
that Arthur’s chosen should offer a 
mark of favour even to Arthur, so 
much more decided than accorded 
with the widow’s old-fashioned no- 
tion of what became a woman. Mrs. 
Vincent did not think of the other 
figure by Lady Western’s side—a 
man of great height, very slight, and 
rapid in his movements, with a long 
brown beard, and thoughtful eyes— 
eyes which lightened up and became 
as keen as they were dreamy, when- 
ever occasion arose. Why should 
the widow look at him? She had 
nothing to do with him. This once 
in their life they were to come into 
momentary contact—never more. 

“Mr. Vincent ain’t at home—but 
oh, look year !—here’s his mother as 
can tell you better nor me,” cried 
the half-frightened maid at the 
door. 

“‘ His mother?” said the beautiful 
creature in the carriage; she had 
alighted in a moment, and was by 
Mrs. Vincent’s side—* Oh, I am so 
glad to see Mr. Vincent’s mother! I 
am Lady Western—he has told you 
of me?” she said, taking the widow’s 
hand : “ take us in, please, and let us 
talk to you—we will not tease you 
—we have something important to 
say.” 

“Important to us—not to Mrs. 
Vincent,” said the gentleman who 
followed her, a remarkable figure, in 
his loose light-coloured morning 
dress; and his eyes fell with a 
remorsefui pity upon the widow, 
standing, drawn-back and self re- 
strained, upon the ground of her 
conscious misery, not knowing whe- 
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ther to hope that they brought her 
news, or to steel herself into a com- 
monplace aspect of civility. This 
man had a heart; he looked from 
the brilliant creature before him, all 
flushed and radiant with her own 
happiness, to the little woman by 
her side, in her pitifol widow’s dress, 
in her visible paleness and despera- 
tion of self-control. It Was he who 
had brought Lady Western here to 
put his own innocence beyond 
doubt, but the cruelty of that selfish 
impulse struck him now as he saw 
them stand together. “ Important 
to us—not to Mrs. Vincent,” he said 
again, taking off his hat to her with 
devout respect.’ 

“ Ah, yes! to us,” said Lady West- 
ern, looking up to him with a mo- 
mentary gleam of love and happi- 
ness. Then the pretty tender- 
hearted creature changed her look, 
and composed her countenance into 
sympathy. “I am _ so sorry for 
you, dear Mrs. Vincent!” she said, 
with the saddest voice. At this 
the widow on her part started, and 
was recalled to herself. 

“T am a stranger in Carlingford,” 
said the mild little woman, drawing 
up her tiny figure. “I do not know 
what has procurad me this pleasure— 
bat all my son’s friends are welcome 
to me. I will show you the way 
up-stairs,” she continued, going up 
before them with the air of dignity 
which, after the hard battles and 
encounters and bitter wounds of 
this day, became the heroic little 
figure. She sent Mary, who started 
up in dismay at her entrance, into 
another room, and gave Lady West- 
ern a chair, but herself continued 
standing, always the conservator of 
Arthur’s honour. If Arthur loved 
her, who was this man? why did 
such flances pass between them? 
Mrs. Vincent stood erect before 
Lady Western, and did not yield 
even to the winning looks for which 
poor Arthur would have given his 
life. 

“Oh, dear Mrs. Vincent, I am so 
sorry for you!” said Lady Western 
again; “I know it all, and it makes 
my heart bleed to think of it. I 
will be your friend and your daugh- 
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ter’s friend as long as I live, if you 
will let me. Oh, don’t shut your 
heart against me! Mr. Vincent trusts 
me, and so must you; and I am 
heartbroken to think all that you 
must have gone through——” 

“Stop!” said Mrs, Vincent, with a 
gasp. “I—I cannot tell—what you 
mean,” she, articulated with diffi- 
culty, holding by the table to support 
herself, but looking with unflinch- 
ing eyes in her new persecutor’s 
face. 

“ Oh, don’t shut your heart against 
me!” cried the young dowager, with 
genuine tears in her lovely eyes. 
“ This gentleman was with Mr. Vin- 
cent yesterday—he came up here this 
morning. He is—Mr. Fordham.” 
She broke off abruptly with a terri- 
fied cry. But Mrs. Vincent had not 
died or fainted standing rigid there 
before her, as the soft creature 
thought. Her eyes had only taken 
that blank lustreless gaze, because 
the force of emotion beneath was too 
much for them, and inexpressible. 
Even in that extremity, it was in 
the widow’s heart, wrung to despera- 
tion, to keep her standing-ground 
of assumed ignorance, and not to 
know what this sudden offer of 
sympathy could mean. 

“T do not know—the gentleman,” 
she said, slowly, trying to make th; 
shadow of a curisy to him. “I 
am sorry to seem uncivil; but I am 
tired and anxious. What—what did 
you want of me?” she asked, in a 
little outburst of uncontrollable 
petulance, which comforted Lady 
Western. It was a very natural 
question. Surely, in this foriorn 
room, where she had passed so many 
wretched hours, her privacy might 
have been sacred; and she was 
jealous and angry at the sight of 
Fordham for Arthur's sake, It 
was another touch in the universal 
misery. She looked at Lady West- 
erh’s beauty with an angry heart. 
For these two, who ventured to come 
to her in their happiness, affronting 
her anguish, was Artbur’s heart to be 
broken too? 

“ We wanted—our own ends,” said 
Fordham, coming forward. “I 
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was so cruel as to think of my- 
self, and that you would prove 
it was another who had assumed 
my name. Forgive me—it was I 
who brought Lady Western here; 
and if either of us can serve you, 
or your daughter—or your son—” 
added Fordhdm, tarning red, and 
looking round at his beautiful com- 
panion 

Mrs. Vincent could bear it no 
longer. She made a hasty gesture 
of impatience, and pointed to the 
door. “J am not well enough, nor 
happy enough, to be civil,” cried 
Arthur’s mother; “we want no- 
thing—nothing.” Her voice failed 
her in this unlooked-for exaspera- 
tion. A few bitter tears came well- 
ing up hot to her eyes. It was 
very different from the stapor of 
agony—it was a blaze of shortlived 
passion, which almost relieved, by its 
sense of resentment and indignation, 
a heart worn out with other emo- 
tions. Fordham himself, filled with 
companction, led Lady Western to 
the door; but it was not in the 
kind, foolish heart of the young 
beauty to leave this poor woman in 
eace. She came back and seized 
{rs. Vincent's trembling hands in 
her own; she begged to be allowed 
to stay to comfort her; she would 
have kissed the widow, who drew 
back, and, half fainting with fatigue 
and excitement, still kept her erect 
position by the table. Finally, she 
went away in tears, no other means 
of showing her sympathy being 
practicable. Mrs. Vincent dropped 
down on her knees beside the table as 
soon as she was alone, and leaned 
her aching, throbbing head upon it. 
Oh dreadfal lingering day, which 
was not yet half gone! Un- 
consciously groans of suffering, low 
but repeated, came out of her heart. 
The sound brought Mary, with 
whom no concealment was possibl 
and who gave what attendance aad 
what sympathy she might to her 
mistress’s grievous trouble. Per- 
haps the work of this dreadful day 
was less hard than: the vigil to 
which the mother had now to nerve 
her heart. 
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Was it possible that she had slept ? 
A moment ago and it was daylight— 
a red sunset -afternoon: now the 
pale half light, struggling with the 
black darkness, filled the apartment. 
She was lying on the soia where 
Mary had laid her, and by her 
side, upon a chair within her reach, 
Was some tea untasted, which Mary 
must have brought after she had 
failen into that momentary slumber. 
The fire burned brightly, with oc- 
casional little outbreaks of flame. 
Such a silence seemed in the house 
—silence that crept and shuddered 
—and to think she should have 
slept ! 

The night had found covert in 
all the corners, so dark they were; 
but one pale line of light came from 
the window, and the room had a 
little ruddy centré in the fire. Mrs. 
Vincent, in the poignant anguish of 
her awakening, grew superstitions ; 
some other breath —some other 
presence—seemed in the room be- 
sides her own. She called “ Mary,” 
but there was no answer. In her 
excited condition anything was pos- 
sible — the bounds of the living 
world and the possible seemed gone 
for ever. She might see anything— 
hear anything—in the culm of her 
desperstion. She got up, and has- 
tily ligited the candle which stood 
on the table. As she looked over 
the little light a great cry escaped 
her. What was it? rising darkly, 
rising slowly, out of the shadows in 
which it had been crouching, a 
huddled indistinct figure. Oh God! 
not Susan! not her child! As it 
rose siowly facing her, the widow 
cried aioud once more, and put her 
hand over her eyes to shut oat 
the dreadful vision. Ghastly white, 
with fixed dilated eyes—with a figure 
dilated and grandiose—like « statue 
stricken into marble, raised to gran- 
deur—could it be Susan who stood 
there, without a word, without a 
movement, only with a blank dark 

at the horrified woman, who 
red not meet those dreadful eyes? 
When lite rallied in Mrs. Vincent’s 


horror-stricken heart, she’ went to 
the ghastly creature, and put warm 
arms round it, and called it Susan! 
Susan! Had it any consciousness at 
all, this dreadful ghost? had it come 
from another world? The mother 
kissed it with lips that woke no 
answer—held it motionless in her 
trembling arms. She cried again 
aloud —a great outery—no longer 
fearing anything. What were ap- 
pearances now? If it was Susan, it 
was Susan dead whom she held, all 
unyielding and terrible, in ber warm 
human arms, ‘ 

Mary heard, and came with excla- 
mations of terror and sympathy, 
They got her between them to the 
fire, and chafed her ‘chili bands 
and feet. Nobody knew how she 
had got in, where she had come 
from; no one was with her—no 
one had admitted her. She sat a 
marble woman in the chair where 
they had placed her, unresistant, 
only gazing, gazing—turning her 
awful eyes after her mother. At 
last she drew some Jong gasping 
breaths, and, with a shudder which 
shook her entire frame, seemed to 
come to herself. “I am Susan 
Vincent,” said the awful ghost. 
No tears, nor cries, nor wild pres- 
sure of her mother’s arms, nor 
entreaties poured into her cold ear, 
could extract any other words. 
Mrs, Vincent lost her self-possession : 
she rushed out of the room for 
remedies — rung the bell — called 
for Arthur in a voice of despair— 
could nobody help her, even in this 
horrible crisis? When she had 
roused the house she recollected 
herself, and shut the door upon the 
wondering strangers, and returned 
once more to her hopeless task. 
“Oh, Mary! what are we to do? 
Oh, Susan, my child, my darling! 
speak to your poor mother,” cried 
the widow; but the marble figure in 
the chair, which was Susan, made 
no reply. It began ‘to shiver with 
dreadfal trembling fits — to be con- 
vulsed with long gasping sobs. 
“IT am—Susan—Susan Vineent”— 
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it said at intervals, with a pitifal 
iteration. The sight of her daugh- 
ter in this frightful condition, com- 
ing after all her fatigue and strain 
of excitement, unnerved Mrs. Vin- 
cent completely. She had locked 
the door in her sudden dismay. 
She was kneeling, clasping Susan’s 
knees — wasting vain adjurations 
upon her—driven beyond hope, be- 
yond sense, beyond capacity.  Lit- 
tle rustic Mary had all the weight 
of the emergency thrown upon her 
shoulders. It was she who called 
to the curious landlady outside to 
send for the doctor, and who 
managed to get Susan put into her 
mother’s bed. When they had suc- 
ceeded in laying her down there, 
a long interval, that seemed like 
years, passed before Dr. Rider 
came. The bed was opposite the 
window, through which the pale 
rays of the twilight were still 
trembling. The candle on the 
other side showed Mrs. Vincent 
walking about the room wringing 
her hands, nuw and. then coming 
to the bedside to | at the un- 
conscious form there, rent by those 
gasping sobs, uttering those dread- 
ful words. Mary stood crying at 
the foot of the bed.@ As for the 
widow, her eyes were tearless—her 
heart in an intolerable fever of suf- 
fering. She could not bear it. She 
said aloud she could not bear it— 
she could not bear it! Then she 
returned again to call vainly upon 
her child, her child! Her strength 
had given way—she had spent all 
her reserves, and had nothing to 
resist this unexpected climax of 
misery. 

It was quite dark when Dr. Rider 
came. Mary held the candle for 
him as he felt Susan’s pulse, and 
examined her wide-open eyes. The 
doctor knew nothing about her any 
more than if he had not been a 
doctor. He said it must have been 
some dreadful mental shock, with 
inquiring looks at Mrs. Vincent, 
who began to recover herself. He 
put back the heavy locks of golden 
brown hair, which had been loosen- 
ed down from Susan’s head, and 
said he was afraid there was pres- 
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sure on the brain. What could he 
say ?—he knew nothing more about 
it. He left some simple directions, 
said he would send some medicine, 
and took Mrs. Vincent into a corner 
to ask what it was. « “Some severe 
mental shock?” asked Dr. Rider; 
but, before she could reply, a cab 
drove rapidly up to the door, and 
sounds of a sudden arrival were 
audible in the house, “ Oh, doctor, 
thank God, my son is come—now 
I can bear it,” said the widow. Dr, 
Rider, who was of a compassionate 
nature, waited with pitying eyes 
till the minister shou'd come up, 
and went to take another look at 
the patient, relieved to think he 
could speak to her brother, instead 
of racking her mother’s heart. Mrs, 
Vincent grew calin in the sudden 
consolation of thinking Arthur at 
hand, She sat down by the bed- 
side, with her eyes fixed on the 
door, yearning for her son, the 
only living creature from whom she 
could have entire sympathy. Was 
it necessary that they should speak 
so loudly as they came up-stairs? 
—could he be bringing a stranger 
with him to Susan’s sickroom? Her 
heart began to beat louder with 
mingled expectation and displea- 
sure. It was not like Arthar—and 
there was no sound of his voice in 
the noise that swept up the stairs, 
She rose up instinctively as the 
footsteps approached—<heavy steps, 
not like her son’s. Then the door 
was thrown open. It was not Ar- 
thur who stood upon the dim 
threshold. It was a stranger in a4 
rough travelling coat, excited, reso- 
lute, full of his own errand. He 
made a stride into the room to the 
bedside, thrusting Mrs. Vincent 
aside, not wittingly, but because 
she was in his way. Mary stood at 
the other side with the doctor, 
holding up the one pale candlé, 
which threw a flickering light upon 
the marble white figare on the ‘bed, 


and the utter consternation and 


surprise in Dr. Rider’s face. Mrs. 
Vincent, too {much alarmed and 
astonished to offer any resistance, 
followed the min who had thus 
entered into her sanctuary of an- 
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guish, He knew what he was 
doing, though nobody else did. He 
went straight forward to the bed, 
and stretched out his hand to lay 
it on Susan’s shoulder. “ You're 
wanted, Miss,” said the stranger. 
“ Come—I ain’t agoing to be hard 
on you—don’t make no row. Time 
enough to be sick where you're going. 
I’ve come after you every step, and 
you ain’t clever enough to deceive 
me.” i 

Mrs. Vincent rushed forward to 
him, and seized the fellow by the arm. 
“Leave the room,” she cried with 
sudden passion—“ He has made sume 
impudent mistake, doctor. God help 
me!—will you let my child be insult- 
ed? . Leave the room, sir—leave the 
room, 1 say! This is my daughter, 
Miss Vincent, lying here. Mary, ring 
the bell—he must be turned out of 
the room. Doctor, doctor, you are 
@ man; you will never let my child 
be insulted because her brother is 
away.” 

‘“ What does this mean?” cried Dr. 
Rider—* go outside and I will come 
and speak to you. Miss Vincent is in 
a@ most dangerous state—perhaps dy- 
ing. Do you know her 4 

“Know her, doctor! you are 
speaking of my child,” cried Mrs. 
Vincent, who faced the intruder with 
blazing eyes. The man held his 
ground, not impertinently, but with 
steadiness. 

* ] know her fast enough,” he said ; 
“T’ve tracked her every step of the 
way; not to hurt the lady’s feelings, 
I can’t help what I’m doing, sir. It’s 
murder ;—I can’t let her out o' my 
sight.” 

Mrs. Vincent clasped her hands to- 
gether with a grasp of desperation. 
“What is murder?” she said, in a 
voice that echoed through the room. 
The doctor, with an exclamation of 
horror, repeated the same question. 
Murder! it seemed to ring through 
the shuddering house. 

“It’s hard upon a lady, not to 
say her mother,” said the man, 
compassionately; “but I have to 
do my duty. I have to arrest 
Susan Vincent for wilful murder. 
I came off afore the crowner had sat ; 
but there wasn’t no doubt it would 
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be brought in wilful. Don’t fret, 
ma’am,” he added, with a glance of 
pity, “ them young and pretty ones 
get off sometimes; and, to be sure, it 
ain’t proved again her yet; but I must 
do my duty. She come here in her 
senses, and it’s suspicious to be took 
so sudden. I daren’t let her out of my 
sight.” 

There was a dreadful pause. Mrs, 
Vincent looked up at the two men 
before ber with a heart-rending ap- 
peal in her eyes. Would anybody 
tell her what it meant ?—would 
nobody interfere for Susan? She 
moaned aloud inarticulate in her 
voiceless misery. ‘ And Arthur is not 
here!” was the outery which at last 
burst from her heart. She was be- 
yond feeling what this was—her 
senses were confused with extremity 
of suffering. She only felt that an- 
other bluw had been dealt at. her, 
and that Arthur was not here to 
help to bear it. Then the stranger, 
who had put himself so horribly in 
possession of Susan’s_ sickroom, 
once more began to speak. The 
widow could ret tell what he said 
—the voice rang in her ears like a 
noise of unmeaning sound, bat it 
stirred her to a flush of female 
passion, as vi@ent as it was short- 
lived. She sprang forward and 
took hold of his arm with her 
white little trembling hand: “ Not 
here—not here!” cried the mother 
in her passion. With her feeble 
force excited into something irre- 
sistible, she put the astonished 
stranger out of the room before he 
knew what she was doing. If an 
infant had done it the man could 
not have been more utterly aston- 
ished. Outside, the people of the 
house were standing in an excited 
group. She thrust the dreadful 
messenger of justice-out with those 
hands that shook with tremors of 
anguish and weakness. She shut 
the door upon him with all her 
feeble strength, locked it, put a 
chair against it; then she stum- 
bled and fell as she stretched out 
for another—fell down upon her 
knees, poor soul! and remained so, 
forgetting, as it seemed, how she 
came there, and gradually, by in- 
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stinct, putting together the hands 
which: trembled like leaves in the 
wind—* Lord, lord!” cried the 
mother, hovering on the wild verge 
between passion and _ insensibility. 
She called Him by name only as 
utter anguish only knows how; she 
had nothing to tell Him; she could 
only call upon Him by His name. 

Dr. Rider took the half-insensible 
form up in his arms and carried 
her to the bedside, where Sasan 
still lay motionless with her eyes 
wide open, in an awful abstraction 
and unconsciousness, He put Mrs. 
Vincent tenderly into the chair, and 
held the hands that shook with 
that palsied irrestrainable tremor. 
“No one can bring her. to life but 
you,” said the doctor, turning the 
face of the miserable mother to- 
wards her child. “She has kept 
her senses till she reached you; 
when she was here she no longer 
wanted them; she- has left her life 
in your hands.” He held those 
hands fast as he spoke; pressed 
them gently, but firmly; repeated 
his words over again. “In your 
hands,” said the doctor once more, 
strack to his heart with horror 
and pity. Susan’s bare beautifal 
arm lay on the coverlid, white, 
round and full, like marble. The 
doctor, who had never seen the fair 
Saxon girl who was Mrs. Vincent's 
daughter a week ago, thought in 
his heart that this fall developed 
form and face, rapt to grandeur by 
the extremity of woe, gave no con- 
tradiction to the accusation he had 
jast heard with so much horror. 
That week had obliterated Sasan’s 
soft girlish innocence and the sim- 
plicity of her eighteen years. She 
was a grand form as she lay there 
upon that bed—might have loved to 
desperation—fallen—killed. Uncon- 
sciously he uttered aloud the thought 
in his heart—“ Perhaps it would be 
better she should die !” 

Then the mother rose. Once 
more her painful senses came back 
to the woman who was still the 
minister’s mother, and, even in this 
hideous dream of misery, had not 
forgotten the habits of her life. 
“ When my son comes he will settle 
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it all,” said Mrs, Vincent. “I expect 
him—any time—he may come any 


minute. Some one has made—a 
mistake. I don’t know what that 
man said; but he has made—a 


My son, Mr. Vin- 
cent, will see to all that. It has 
nothing to do with us, Tell me 
what we are to do for my child. Cut 
off her hair? Oh yes, yes, any- 
thing! I don’t mind it, though it 
is a sacrifice. She has had—a—a 
great fright, doctor. She could not 
tell me particulars. When her bro- 
ther comes home, we will hear 
all—” said the widow, looking with 
a jealous gaze in his eyes to see if 
he believed her. The scene alto- 
gether overcame Dr. Rider. * He 
turned away and went to the other 
side of the room, and took a glass 
of water from the table before he 
could answer her or meet that ap- 
peal. Then he soothed her as he 
best could with directions about 
Susan. He went away immediately 
to come back in an hour, if perhaps 
there might be any change—so he 
said; but, in reality, he wanted to 
escape, to hear this dreadfal story, 
to think what was best. Friend- 
less, with nobody near to protect 
them, and the officer of justice 
waiting at the door, what were 
these women to do? perhaps death 
waited closer than the visible mes- 
senger of fate. Would it be well to 
stay that more merciful execationer 
on his way ? 

The doctor found the officer out- 
side the door, waiting, not without 
pity, at his post. He heard what 
was this man’s version of the strange 
tragedy—strange, and yet not un- 
familiar to human ears. The young 
woman had been betrayed and 
ruined. In wild vengeance and 
misery she had seized one of her 
seducer’s pistols and shot him 
through the head—such was the 
story. And now she had fled from 
the scene of the murder, tracked 
step by step by the avenger. The 
whole house was in a tamalt, as 
may be supposed. The indignant 
landlady, who was a menber of 
Salem, could scarcely be prevented 
going jinto the jealously - closed 


mistake, doctor. 
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room and turning out the unhappy 
criminal. Another lodger, a ner- 
vous woman, had already collected 
her goods to fly from the place. 
Outside, a crowd was collected 
round the door. Murder! the 
dreadful word passed from lip to 
lip. It thrilled half through Car- 
lingford before an hour was past. 
When the doctor had persuaded 
the hesitating policeman that his 
prisoner could not be removed, 
and he sent a message by the 
telegraph that he had secured her, 
the messenger could scarcely pass 
through the palpitating throng in 
front of that house hitherto so irre- 
proachable. Its mistress sat sob- 
b'ng in the hall, wringing her hands 
over the ruin of her occupation. 
Already Tozer had set out from 
his shop, red with anger, to put a 
stop to such a rumour, or to dis- 
own all connection with this dis- 
graceful relation of the minister’s. 
And still Arthur had not appeared 
to stand by the miserable women in 
this horrible climax of fate. 

When the doctor went back to 
the room where Susan was, he 
found Mrs. Vincent in a state of 
agitated activity. Mary and she 
were flitting about the room moving 
lights before Susan’s eyes, making 
what noises they could with the 
furniture, keeping a fantastic com- 
motion about the bed. ‘She stir- 
red, doctor, and we were trying to 
rouse her,” said the widow, who 
had put everything but Susan’s 
bodily extremity from her eyes at 
the moment. The doctor, who was 
desperate, and whose heart was 
moved, resorted to desperate mea- 
sures. He gathered them about 
the hed, set Mrs. Vincent to sup- 

rt the insensible form, and rais- 
ing that white marble arm which 
had developed into such glorious 
roportion, touched the swollen 
lue veirr with his lancet. The touch 
acted like magic. In another mo- 
ment she had struggled up out of 
her mother’s grasp, and thrown 
out the arm from which the blood 
flowed, up above her head: the 
crimson stream caught her wild 
eye as she raised her arm in the 
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air. A convulsive shudder shook 
her frame. She threw herself 
over on her face with a ery of bor- 
ror, far more than a match, io her 
strength of youth and passion, for 
the agitated arms that held her. 
“Mother, mother, mother! it is 
his blood! it is ‘his life!” cried 
that despairing voice. The con- 
fused bed, the convulsed frame, the 
flowing blood, all pitifully Ighted 
up by Mary’s candle, made up of 
themselves a scene like murder; 
and Dr. Rider vainly tried to forget 
the dreadful words which forced 
upon his mind their untimely tes- 
timony. He shuddered at the touch 
of that white woman’s hand as he 
bound up the wounded arm. He 
withdrew his eyes from the pallid 
grandeur of the stricken face. In 
spite of himself, horror mingled 
with his pity. A heavier stain 
was upon her than those crimson 
traces on her pearly skin. Other 
words followed in an _ incoherent 
stream. Fever of the heart and 
brain burning up into consuming 
frenzy had seized upon this lost 
creature, who was no longer a girl 
or innocent. Ere long they had to 
send not only for nurses, but men, 
to restrain her delirium, She, rav- 
ing with a wild madness’which be- 
trayed in every wandering exclama- 
tion the horrer upon her soul, lay 
desperate in the room which had 
enclosed for so many lingering 
hours her mother’s anguish of sus- 
pense and fear, With only one 
thin wall between, her pursuer sat 
pricking his quick ears, sorry, yet 
watchful, noting down -what words 
he cauglit, intent that his prisoner 
should not escape him. While, out- 
side, the crowd collected in the 
quiet street, pointing up to the 
windows, asking each other if “he” 
or “she” were caught; waiting with 
hopes of seeing the murderer brought 
out, and whispering among them- 
selves different versions of the 
dreadful story. Such was the scene 
upon which Arthur Vincent, not 
unwarned, yet incredulous, came 
suddenly with eyes of horror and 
wild indignation as he reached his 
own door. 
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“What! a raid on Skye in May!” 
said little Noah Hazy, rabbing his 
forehead, and looking out of the 
window with a’shudder at the cold 
April wind; “I hope at any rate 
you won’t forget your waterproofs 
and umbrellas?” I turned for con- 
solation to Mrs. Griskin. “ You will 
be starved,” said the lady, “ unless 
yon can digest fried rocks and 
heather.” Hazy’s warning seemed 
poor and mean compared to this, 

A good night’s rest and a sanny 
morning dispelled these gloomy vi- 
sions. Despite Hazy’s -well-meant 
counsel, every morning of our journey 
to Oban broke brighter and sunnier. 
The cuckoo's note sounded joyously 
in the valleys of the Falloch, the 
Dochart, and the Urchy, while the 
high steady flight of the swallow be- 
tokened no misgivings in its little 
breast as to heavy atmosphere or 
murky skies. 

The Glasgow steamer came nine 
hours after time—no great surprise to 
us who had often waited much 
longer. We embarked with our 
horse and dog cart without much 
trouble, and were soon slowly pad- 
dling up the Sound of Mull. “I 
tell you what it is, captain,” said 
a rosy office-bearer of the Sister 
Church, when rounding the point 
of Ardnamurchan, where there is 
always a jumbling sea, “ your steers- 
man is bad, radicaliy bad, sir; he 
makes the vessel pitch to a degree 
I had no coneeption of till now.— 
‘Pon my word I feel very queer ; 
never felt so in my life.’ An ex- 
plosion at this jancture sufliciently 
explained his reverence’s feelings. 
“Get him a class of prandy,” said 
the West Highland captain. The 
boat was soon out of the swell, in 
smooth water again. “’Pon my 
word,” recommenced our corpulent 
Sassenach, “that is the best glass of 
whisky” (he could only associate the 
mountains with the mountain-dew) 
“T ever tasted, and it has already 
completely cured me of that little 


spasmodic attack. And, captain, 
your steersman has taken my hint in 
good part, and is really attentive to 
his duties: a little while ago, must 
say she was very careless.” The care- 
less steersman, however, soon brought 
us into the Sound of Sealpa, where an 
unmannerly whale rose up in the 
direct course of the vessel, and was 
absolutely bumped before it would 
take the hint to dive. This coilision 
was no doubt also laid to the score 
of the helmsman’s offences. “I 
would not like to be near them in a 
small poat,” said a shrewd Skye 
farmer, with a knowing wink. I 
took the opportunity of asking a few 
hints respecting the island we were 
about to invade. 

The horse we had with us was well 
adapted fur Skye; but our new ac- 
quaintance assured us he would be 
worse than useless in Uist, for that 
none but horses of the country are 
safe on those islands. When the 
native horses see the tides coming in, 
they will “gallop like fun” of their 
own accord, an! are sure to take their 
masters safe from the quicksands 
and flowing tide, whereas stranger 
horses would be paralysed with ter- 
ror. The roads in these low sandy 
islands lie much along tide-water 
mark, hence it is no uncommon com- 
meneement of the Sabbath services 
for the minister to announce from 
the pulpit, “* My friends, I can give 
but a very short address, for if I 
was to deliver my ordinary ser- 
mon the tide would turn before the 
second head of discourse, and it would 
be half-ebb by the time of the appli- 
cation.” 

As we were now close to Portree, 
and the tide fast receding, I had some 
fears whether we should be able to 
come alongside the quay. The 
skipper, however, kindly endeavour- 
ed to quiet my apprehensions, by 
assuring me that if the tide should 
be too low, he had invented an 
excellent way of landing horses, which 
did away with all risk—viz., backing 
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them over the side of the vessel; 
certainly a most agreeable surprise 
to the unfortunate victim to-find him- 
self transformed into a ‘walrus! 
The captain’s plan had some show 
of reason in it, for he said if they 
were allowed to jump into the sea 
head . foremost, they sank much 
deeper, and the water rushed with 
greater force into their eyes and 
ears. In this plight they are often 
so stupified as to swim off to sea 
instead of to land, and may be drown- 
ed. By the captain’s device they 
gain their swimming powers much 
sooner, and having their heads 
clearer they make for the shore as 
“soon as they rise. Having no curio- 
sity to try this experiment, however, 
I entreated him to make for the quay, 
which he managed to do without 
much trouble. rn 

We were soon on the way to 
Dunvegan, a distance of twenty- 
three miles from Portree; but steep 
hills would  \bave doubled the 
journey, had it not been for the glo- 
rious scenery we passed throngh. 
Dunvegan Inn is kept by the 
former gamekeeper of Macleod. He 
and his wife, natives of Winchester, 
retain their English accent, but it 
was curious to hear their children 
speak Gaelic perfectly, and English 
with the true Skye twang. They 
kindly sent one of their daughters 
to show us the castle of which they 
have the custody. We walked up 
the splendid oak staircase and 
through the old halls hung with 
the family portraits of the Mac- 
leods; among them Rorie Mohr, 
conspicuous in his gay tartan, from 
brogue to bonnet. The castle, with 
its walls three yards in thickness, 
we first saw in the light of a glow- 
ing sunset. It is situated on a 
rocky . promontory of Dunvegan 
Bay, while beyond lies the shining 
sea, and farther still the Coolin 
Mountains fading away in the soft 
blue of distance and evening. The 
old fortress stood out against the 
horizon in all that grim feudalism 
which is associated with the name of 
Macleod. 

The following day being the 
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Sabbath, we attended the parish 
church. A stranger preached. The 
deseription I may give in the words 
of our mountain guide. “He is 
very stupit noo; he micht ha’ been 
clever when he was young,—lI don’t 
know.” 

The waiter at Invergordon had 
given me a like account of the 
former minister of Roskeen, who 
continued preaching till past ninety. 
“Oh, sir, he can’t preach; his wife 
makes the sermons, and he goes up 
to the pulpit and tries.” The 
hospitality of these Highland and 
Island ministers is worthy of ad- 
miration, and in former days was 
often severely taxed. I well re- 
member in my boyhood the picta- 
resque manse of Luss, though in 
less remote regions, filled with 
guests all summer. Indeed, no 
strangers of distinction would have 
missed the opportunity of inspect- 
ing the rare botanical collection 
contained in the manse garden, or 
of becoming aequainted with its 
scholarly and _ scientific possessor. 
The hospitalities of the manse were, 
however, a perpetual source of ir- 
ritation to the drunken innkeeper, 
who fancied himself robbed of his 
annual harvest; and one night. 
when the manse was very fall and 
the inn very empty, he slyly took 
down his signpost and stuck it 
over the minister’s parlour window. 
Dr. §.’s first intimation that he had 
set up in the public line, was the 
fiery visage of Boniface glaring in 
upon the breakfast-table, with the 
ominous words, “Since ye’ve ta’en 
away a’ the company, ye may just 
tak’ the sign tae.” Our clerical 
host, in addition to his varied ac- 
complishments more directly in 
character, had one which his young 
friends were well able to appreciate, 
—viz., that of stuffing birds with 
really artistic skill. He had a col- 
lection of his own preserving, and 
always took a lively interest in the 
capture of a large fish, or the shoot- 
ing of a rare bird. I feel sure the 
worthy man would have been no 
less pleased than I, could he have 
seen the magnificent northern diver 
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in Dunvegan Bay, as I watched it 
on that fine spring morning. It 
was in its May plumage, and pad- 
died up to the islet, where I could 
distinctly see it, after one or two 
long dives, bring up a large fish, 
toss it up in the air, and then 
adroitly catch it head downwards, 
swallowing it at one gulp. 

The following day we drove from 
Dunvegan to Sligachan, through “a 
hungery, hungery glen,” according 
to the expressive phrase of a High- 
land waiter, and gladly saw, towards 
evening, the white walls of the soli- 
tary hostel in the distance. Ah! 
good Mrs. Griskin, were you not 
well remembered that evening when, 
an hour later, we seated ourselves 
at our scanty board, and saw before 
us worse fare than Caleb Balder- 
stone ever set before the Laird 
of Bucklaw? He had half-a-dozen 
good savonry herrings, while we 
were obliged to regale ourselves 
on the like number of half-burned 
watery “cuddies.” -And why, little 
Noah, did we see your winding- 
sheet in the mist that gathered and 
swept over the hills at break of 
day? It was verily your winding- 
sheet, for with the brightening east 
arose the Spirit of Hope. Well, 
landlord, how’s the day for Cornsch? 
The landlord, a ci devant gardener, 
made the following professional}y 
cautious reply, ‘t Weel, sir, it looks 
very black westward,” peering know- 
ingly in that direction, “ but it ‘may 
keep up,” wheeling adroitly about. 
I could not resist telling the story 
of an old English gardener, who 
particularly piqued himself on his 
barometrical powers, but took good 
care never to commit himself further 
than, “ Well, sir, it may rain—and 
—it may not!” The landlord 
laughed till the tears ran down 
his cheeks at the tact of the south- 
ron, but evidently never made the 
application I had maliciously in- 
tended. A low-country gardener 
was at least a match for either his 
northern or southern brother of the 
craft. He treated the powers of 
the weather-glass with the Utmost 
contempt. “’Deed, sir, I never 
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seed the glass hae muckle effec’ on 
the weather in these puirts !” 

On my own _ responsibility I 
ordered round the guide and pony 
for Ovrusch. We were a party of 
three, but I preferred walking. The 
noble steed soon appeared; its hind 
legs turned inwards like a cow, no 
hind shoes, hair like a very well- 
worn kitchen-door mat, and, to 
complete all, a most ornamental 
wall-eye. “She’s awfu’ poor; no 
flesh at a’ on her podie,” said our 
gilly, though much in the. like con- 
dition himself. 

The grasping innkeeper and his 
wite being in the tourist line, made 
tourist charges compared with the 
more unfrequented parts of the 
island. On our declining to take a 
basket of provisions, the guidwife, 
whose larder was evidently empty, 
regarded us with an approving 
smile, saying, “ But thae tourists, 
when they come,‘always takes with 
them a hamper pig enough for to- 
day and to-morrow, and I don’t see 
that it does them no good to be 
iverlastinly eatin.” 

The way from Sligachan to ©o- 
rush is nine miles, over a rough 
and stony pathway. But before the 
final ascent of the hill leading to 
Ovrusch, the “ wonderful mountain 
of Blaavin” towers aloft in savage 
greatness. One little snowdrift ina 
chasm close to its summit was the 
only pledge of the storms which 
had so lately raged in their winter’s 
might ; while below, the crags and 
precipices were bathed in fhe rich 
glow of the noonday sun. COorusch 
well merits its proud celebrity as 
the wildest. and grandest of t- 
land’s hills, Awed, almost oppress- 
ed, we gazed on these terrible spiral 
points which, breaking through the 
nists, seem to have pierced the 
very clouds. Deep below was the 
black tarn, and in the distance the 
gleaming waves of the Atlantic. 

When retracing our steps to Sli- 
gachan one of our party espied a 
deer, about half a mile off. The 
gilly, although his sight was keen, 
could not take it up for some time. 
He was evidently sceptical, until a 
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shrill whistle made the deer raise 
its head. The same eye soon de- 
tected half-a-dozen others quietly 
browsing on the hillside. ‘ The 
solitary” was most likely a hind, 
with its calf hidden close at hand. 
Angus, the gilly, was so anxious to 
display his powers, that in his haste 
he made the unfortunate mistake 
of pointing out, in the far distance, 
a flock of sheep instead of their 
nobler rivals. A mistake of the 
same kind, but wilful, as our Irish 
friends would say, was pawned by 
the Glencoe coachman on a freight 
of London tourists in hot haste to 
see an eagle, not in the Zovlogical 
Gardens. Duncan, in order to 
please them, thought it no harm to 
point out a sober heron flapping 
majestically over his ‘vehicle. The 
Cockney paterfamilias instantly stop- 
ped the coach, ordered out his wife, 
daughters, and young Hopeful his 
son, to see the #plendid “ Heagle,” 
a sight to be remembered all their 
days! 

Farewell Sligachan! And now 
for a range through the north part 
of the island. A drive of nine 
miles brought us back again to 
Portree, and another . fifteen to Uig, 
our destination for the night. The 
day had overcast, and a drizzling 
mist and rain came down from the 
hills. A small thatched cottage by 
the roadside showed us our quarters 
by its sign, Uig Inn (for a wonder 
not hotel). A red-bearded and kéilt- 
ed Highlander, who acted in the 
double ‘capacity of gamekeeper and 
landlord, assured us that one double- 
bedded room was all the accommo- 
dation they could offer. We were 
therefore obliged to go on seven 
mniles further to Quirang—not a plea- 
sant prospect, as our horse was tired 
and the night fast approaching. 
The factor’s wife supplied us with 
a feed of good corn, which the 
horse ate al fresco, like a good 
knight in his harness. Thus re- 
vived, he set forth again; but un- 
fortunately we missed our way, and 
could not find any one who under- 
stood English enough to direct us 
right, until, at the foot of a steep 
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incline, we overtook a travelling 
tinker. He told us we must retrace 
our steps for two miles up hill to 
get into the Qhirang road. Dis- 
heartening as the information was, 
the honest sympathy displayed in 
the poor man’s words and looks gave 
comfort. The right road was soon 
recovered, and at the same time the 
skies brightened. Truly, little Hazy, 
your triumph was a short one. 
Henceforward we had no_ difficul- 
ties but the steep zig-zag descent of 
the Quirang hills, and a very bad 
ford at nightfall. A shepherd kind- 
ly gave us his assistance by wading 
through the burn at the horse’s 
head, and we soon pulled up at the 
hospitable little inn of Quirang. 
John Macleod, the landlord, like 
his neighbour of Uig, has his bow 
double stringed, being miller to the 
place as well as innkeeper. On 
unbarnessing the horse he remark- 
ed that “ he was far too tal to enter 
his stable, but he wad gae fine into 
the mill, and feed there like the 
pig man himself.” 

Accordingly, before breakfast, we 
walked down to see how he had 
fared in his dusty quarters. The 
door was beset by a number of 
people waiting to have their corn 
ground—the master having refused 
to set the mill agoing until his wor- 
ship was ready for his morning ex- 
ercise. Solitary, among the crowd, 
stood a poor half-clothed idiot—a 
tall powerful man, but with mind 
so shattered that the smallest child 
could put him to flight. As a boy 
he was not so very deficient, bat 
the cruel, though thoughtless jeers 
of his companions, scared away the 
little sense he possessed. At Por- 
tree we passed another of these 
harmless imbeciles, but he was 
We also 
doticed @ poor idiot woman, who, 
unable to be of other use, was yoked 
to a harrow, which she dragged 
over the newly-sown grain with 
great perseverance. Formerly, it 
seemed to have been thought little 
sin to make short work of these un- 
fortunate burdens on their scanty 
fands. Even so late as the begin- 
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ning of this century, a story is told 
of a nobleman in the West of Scot- 
land, who, inquiring after a weakly 
lad on his estate, received for an- 
swer, “Och, he was a very silly 
baiy, and Dugal slew him!” 

But our breakfast is ready, and 
the landlady impatient. Sle has 
been in a ferment all morning as 
to the means of procuring it, hnd 
now there is evidently some anxiety 
on her mind. Out itcomes. “I’m 
jist perspirin’ @ over wi’ shame 
and disgrace that the cows has na’ 
calved for ye to get crame to yer 
purratch.” In spite of the cows 
having been so disobliging, there 
was abundance of Higbland cheer. 
Towering dishes of scones, oat- 
cakes, an enormous cheese, fish, 
eggs, and a monstrous greybeard of 
whisky, ready, if required; fumes 
of tobacco were floating in the air, 
and the whole seemed an embodi- 
ment of the Highlander’s grace,— 
“Oh, gie us rivers o’ whusky, 
chau’ders o’ snuff, and tons o’ to- 
bdcca, a pread an’ a cheese as pig 
as the great hill o’ Ben Navis, and 


may our childer’s childer be lords’ 


and lairds to the latest shenaration.” 
On: repeating this grace to an old 
hillsman of eighty, leaning on his 
stick he thoughtfully answered,— 
“ Weel, it’s a goot grace—a very goot 
grace, but—it s a warldly thing!” 

I cannot refrain from here record- 
ing another grace told me by a 
reverend friend from the Sound of 
Mull. At the cabin dinner-table in 
one of the steamboats plying there, 
he was silting next a conceited 
young puppy, who, thought he dis- 
played his own importance by abus- 
ing everything placed before him. 
My friend remonstrated, but in 
vain. Even on deck he continued 
his complaints of the ill-cooked un- 


savoury fare, until] Dr. ——, thor- 
oughly disgusted, turned away, and, 
walking towards the _ steerage, 


noticed an old man, in his home- 
spun and well-wog  shepherd’s 
plaid, crouching behind the paddle- 
box, where he thought bimself unob- 
served. He took from his pocket 
a piece of dry bread and cheese, 
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and, laying them down before him, 
reverently took off his blue bonnet, 
his thin white hairs streaming in 
the wind, clasped his hands to- 
gether, and blessed God for His 
mercy. In the great. Giver’s hand 
lie gifts of many kinds: and to the 
scantiest dole of this world’s fare 
we oftentimes see added that richer 
boon,—a grateful heart. 

The mists were sweeping across 
the mountain-range of Quirang, 
when we summoned our guide to 
ascend what he called “an awfu’ 
strynge place.” We had hoped that 
the high wind would dispel the 
vapour, but the higher we climbed 
the thicker it gathered. On every 
side terrible ragged pillars sprang 
from the gloomy abyss, which 
yawned with: fearful blackness be- 
low. As we crept cautiously up the 
cliff a small stone slipped from its 
bed, and, falling into the. mist, we 
heard it bounding from point to 
point, the sound growing fainter 
and fainter among the caves below. 
The receding echoes alone made one 
feel dizzy. At length we stood 
nearly on a level with some of these 
needles, as they are called in Gaelic, 
where the fierce cry of the raven 
was heard so near as to be almost 
unnatural, and the reverberating 
sound of his croak gave us much 
the same sensation as the fall of the 
pebble. A detached boulder of one 
of these rocks looked strangely like 
a ruined cathedral, where several 
starlings, quite ,in character, were 
rearing their young. Rocks of my 
country! are ye not temples more 
enduring than those of mortal hand, 
yet fragile too, and doomed to pass 
away in Nature’s last convulsions? 
Vainly, then, shall they be sought 
as a hiding-place by such as have 
failed to shelter themselves beneath 
the Rock of Ages! 

On this same ridge of precipice 
and chasm a party of shepherds, two 
years ago, were at their usual spring 
occupation of “hunting the tod.” 
The fox old and cunning, being 
hard pressed, lay down perfectly 
still on the edge of the cliff. He 
would never have been perceived 
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had not one of the hunters acci- 
dentally set a small stone a-going. 
The sound of anything moving 
above him always rouses the fox. 
Although the stone was not coming 
in his direction he started to his 
feet, and, flinging himself over the 
precipice, was of course found dead 
at the bottom. 

The Quirang range, from its 
lonely ruggedness, is a favourite 
resort of the wilder birds and beasts 
of prey for the purpose of rearing 
their young. In addition to the 
peregrin, the raven, and the fox, 
there are always several eagle’s 
eyries among the remoter crags. I 
therefore begged the old keeper, if 
possible, to find me a nest of the 
sea-eagle, still a deficit in my col- 
lection. On his return in the even- 
ing he told me that there were three 
couples on the beat, but that their 
eyries' were not yet discovered. 
These sea-eagles are neither so rare 
nor so savage as the golden, but, 
although more valture-like in their 
spirit and tastes, are still destructive 
and ‘ferocious birds. Their liking 
for fish and waterfowl] makes them 
choose a range in the neighbourhood 
of the sea or of a fresh-water loch, 
They will not scruple to attack a 
full-grown goose, although I have 
never been able to prove their power 
to lift one. At Glenforsa, in Mull, 
asmall flock of geese on Loch Baa 
were assailed by a large sea-eagle. 
be twice escaped by diving, when 
the keeper ran to the house for his 
gan, and getting the screen of some 
trees, the eagle came within reach 
of him in its third assault upon the 
geese, and was easily shot. Another 
instance was on Loch Naver, in 
Satherlandshire, when a sea-eagle 
chased a gander, which flew right 
across the loch. The eagle was on 
the point of striking when the gan- 
der plunged into the water and 
dived. She circled round as in the 
other case, and when the gander rose 
succeeded in extracting a claw fall of 
feathers from his tail. This was 
watched by the farm-tenant for 
some time until the eagle flew away 
completely baffled. 
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Macleod’s former gamekeeper 
lately asked me if I had ever heard 
of an eagle attacking a goose. On 
my relating the above-told anecdotes 
he added one yet. more curious. 
Macleod bad sent two very fine 
specimens of a rare kind of geese 
down to Dunvegan. One of them 
escaped shortly after, and flew out 
upon the bay. A large sea-eagle 
soon attacked it, when the goose 
resorted to the usual ruse of plung- 
ing below water. The eagle, ac- 
cording to custom, circled round 
awaiting its re-appearance. At 
length, the goose was so completely: 
tired ont as to be unable to dive, 

hen it immersed its body in water 
up to the neck, keeping the head 
nearly on a level with the sea. As 
soon as the eagle swooped down, 
the goose struck straight up with 
its bill, exactly like a boxer deliver- 
ing his blow. This unexpected 
defence so diseoncerted the enemy, 
that after several attacks he fairly 
quitted the field, or rather the 
water. The keeper looked on from 
the shore, and soon after getting a 
boat he easily captured the goose, 
now completely exhausted. 

The time for the sea-eagle’s fish- 
ing is when the warm weather 
brings its prey to the surface. I 
have known a shepherd Jad secure 
a good breakfast every day while 
the eaglets were rearing, simply by 
watching the feeding hour and rob- 
bing the eyrie. Now and then the 
eagle is foiled in its fishing by 
striking too deep in the water. In 
that case the wings flap on the sea, 
and the heavy bedy of course comes 
down on the surface. The bird is 
unable to rise again, until it swims 
ashore. This it does very rapidly, 
for, by using the wings as well as 
the legs, it appears, like the stormy 
petrel, almost to run upon the face 
of the deep. Where there are many 
sea-eagles it is not uncommon to 
find one in this predicament. We 
before noticed that the eagle of the 
mountain exceeds in courage and 
ferocity his ocean brother. A friend 
of mine, whose observation I can 
thoroughly depend on, assured me 
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that a full-grown fox was brought by 
one of these cloud-heavers to its ey- 
rie in Rannoch, as food for the young / 
The same gentleman had a very fine 
Skye terrier, which, unfortunately go- 
ing too near a tame golden eagle, in 
the same district, was pounced upon, 
and its heart torn out in a few se- 
conds, 

The eagles of Quirang had begun to 
lift the lambs, and on my asking if 
this was not very annoying to the 
shepherds, the old keeper answered 
that ‘‘ they did na’ care ae het aboot 
it, for it was nae loss to them!” He 
added that he cared just as little, 
fur he had “ been promised a pair 
of shvon by one of the armers, and 
had never yet seen the shape o’ them! 
He was sure he had destroyed mony 
a guid pair scouring the hills after 
them.” 

We asked the old man to accom- 
pany us next day along the cliffs 
to point out the haunts of the 
otter. Punctual to the hour he 
appeared with his rusty single- 
barrel under his arm, but gave little 
hope of its being required. The 
rocks along the shore, of which our 
weather-beaten guide was. very 
proud (no wonder, he had known 
and loved them all his life), strongly 
resembled the marvellous pillars of 
Fingal’s Cave. Standing over these 
yawning gulfs, the old man’s half- 
palsied form was seen so near the 
edge that you wondered at the 
steady head and eye which use had 
mace familiar, where stronger limbs 
might have tottered, and younger 
heads swam round. He _ pviuted 
out the caves and crags of which 
the otter was the sole inhabitant, 
and, peering cautiously above the 
cliffs which overbung his fishing- 
ground, anxiously scanned the sur- 
face, hoping to descry his dark 
head just visible above the water. 
The old islander assured us that. at 
least ten couple frequented the 
shore we had traversed, and boasted 
that in spring he cvunstantly ab- 
stained from firing at them until 
the young ones took to the water; 
for had he destroyed the female 
otter, her offspring in the cave mast 


have perished also, He added that 
wild-cats frequented these cliffs, and 
that a fortnight before he had shot 
one prowling after the rabbits, Doubt- 
ing whether there were any genuine 
wild-cats in the island, I inquired 
their colour. ‘“ Some,” he said, “* were 
brown, sdme grey, and some black 
and white!!” 

Farther on, we came to the 
famous Kilt Rock, when the old 
man’s pride rose high. The Kilt 
Rock is so called from its checkered 
shades, which interweave something 
after the manner of tartan. To 
bring us to this spot was the great 
object of the day. All the morning, 
long stories had been translated from 
Gaelic into English for our benefit, 
but now even the Celtic tongue was 
insufficient; and, pointing to the 
wonderful strata, he seemed to feel 
that we must understand that lan- 
guage without an interpreter. The 
rock rises perpendicularly many 
hundred feet out of the sea. Be- 
yond it lay the ocean, and farther still 
the hills of Loch Carron stretched 
northward in a blue and unbroken 
line. 

Another scene of triumph for our 
guide was the little tarn on our 
pathway back. A few winters ago 
he had killed on its surface two 
wild swans at one discharge. The 
old gander, shot through the brain, 
was sent to London to be stuffed. 
The skin of the other was made 
into a tippet for a lady’s use. There 
were char, he said, in the lochan; 
but on my inquiring the size, som 
he assured me, were ten pou 
weight! When we returned to the 
inn a flock of whimbrels (the dwarf 
curlew) were feeding on the rocks, 
I took the old man’s gun, and, as 
they flew up, got a distant shot and 
killed one. Having been anxious for 
some time to secure this wader, I was 
rather pleased with my only shot in 
Skye. 

I should think there were few 
poachers with the gun in Skye, 
scarce any of the people Peeeeng 
one. Nor are they more likely, 
should imagine, to have become 
acquainted with any of the more 
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modern implements to the same 
end. The latest discovery I have 
heard of this kind was made by a 
Perthshire baronet, who saw what 
he supposed to be a deadly game- 
net banging behind the door of a 
farmhouse. Pointing it out exalt- 
ingly to his factor, “ Here, Mr. M., 
I’ve long been suspecting these 
poaching-nets, and now we have the 
roof.” “Hoot, Sir P.,” said the 
onest farmer, “ that’s the lassie’s 
crinoline !” 

While in Skye I made one ob- 
servation with regard to its natural 
history, to which I gave more 
weight, having formerly ascertained 
the truth of it in Mall: namely, 
that though stoats are numerous, 
there are none of the smaller 
weasels. The gamekeepers in both 
islands assured me to the contrary. 
When resident in Mull, I gave them 
a year to bring me one. They de- 
clared, with a laugh, that a much 
shorter time would suffice; but at 
the end of the year, owned to having 
mistaken the stoat for the weasel. 
I therefore supposed that stoats had 
been imported accidentally, and ra- 
pidly increased; but I did not ex- 
= to find the same thing in Skye. 

acleod’s late keeper, indeed, de- 
clared that he had destroyed many 
of the smaller weasel; but as he 
had none of their skins preserved, 
I-have a strong idea that he had 
made the same mistake of con- 
founding them with the stoat. I 
was confirmed in this opinion by 
the Quirang keeper, who protested 
that he had also killed the small 
weasel. But his proofs completely 
settled the question, for the tails he 
had retained as trophies were all 
the long black ones of the stoat. 
When telling Mr. Ross, the landlord 
of Portree, what I had noticed 
about these weasels, he remarked 
that all those of Skye turned white 
in winter. This, of course, proved 
they were stoats. He told a curious 
anecdote of one of these creatures, 
which happened close to his own 
stables. Two of his people were 
repairing a drain, when three rats 
rushed out, followed by a stoat. 
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They ran into’ the stable pursued 
by their inexorable foe. The stoat 
chased them through racks and man- 
gers, until it succeeded in killing 
all the three. Mr. R. said that the 
rats screamed most piteously from 
terror, even before they were caught; 
and the stench the stoat emitted 
during the struggle was percep- 
tible in the stable two days after. 
Query—What can be the reason 
that these islands agree so well with 
the stoat, to the exclusion of the 
smaller weasel? As no foxes are 
found in Mull, I have little doubt 
they are only in Skye by impor- 
tation. There are no genuine wild- 
cats nor pole-cats in Mull, and 
I rather think the same holds 
good of Skye, though there my ob- 
servations are only those of a tra- 
veller. : 

It often happens that animals 
become indigenous (as in the case 
of the marten) which have been 
originally brought from other lands, 
I heard from a friend last wititer 
that a raccoon had been trapped 
near his residence on the Lakes of 
Killarney ; and it was strongly sus- 
pected that another haunted the 
same wood, as the rabbits were 
found slaughtered in a manner 
quite unlike the mode of our native 
beasts of prey. Had both these 
creatures been allowed to exist, 
might they not have added a new 
species to the Fauna of the Emerald 
Isle? All observers. of British na- 
tural history know fall well that so 
far from our list being increased, 
many of our indigenous birds and 
beasts of prey are in a fair way 
of being extirpated altogether. Of 
course grouse were less plentiful 
before the rage for taking shvotings 
and allowing keepers to destroy 
whatever they call vermin; but if 
sportsmen would be content with 
more moderate bags, and permit 
some share of the game to the 
higher class of rapacious creatures, 
such as don’t destroy game in the 
egg, we should have healthier 
grouse, besides the gratification. of 
now and then getting a peep of 
birds and animals now almost ex- 
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tinct. But so far from being satisfied 
with the licence given them by the 
keenest game-preservers, many of 
these ignorant officials show no 
mercy to the most harmless crea- 
tures; everything not game they 
consider vermin. A young friend 
of mine, a clergyman, who had heard 
me lament this worse than useless 
massacre, on his return to Berwick- 
shire suggested to the aged keeper of 
a neighbouring peer that badgers, 
which were plentiful in that quarter, 
ought not to be destroyed. “I ken 
better,” says old Wullie: ‘“d’ye ken 
what they eat?” “Of course I do,” 
says my friend, who had _ been 
thoroughly put up to his subject; 
“they eat beetles, slugs, ahd are 
very fond of a wasp’s nest.” A 
sneering laugh followec. “ Here 
comes auld Jock, the shepherd, owre 
the hill; he kens a’ aboot them. 
Noo, John, tell’s what brocks eat?” 
“Oo, they jist eats bees’ bykes, and 
the like o’ that.” Wullie’s counte- 
nance fell, but he was not to be 
foiled; so, with a knowing wink, 
muttered to himself, “ He jist says 
that to please the minister!” An- 
other keeper, in Perthshire, was 
quite certain that the kestril fed its 
nestlings With young partridges. His 
description of the marauder’s nest 
made me suspect that the merlin was 
the culprit; and I soon found that 
he fancied the little faleon and 
the mouse-hawk one and the same 
bird! 

I cannot leave this lone but most 
interesting island without a notice of 
its churches. That at Dunvegan I 
have before mentioned, where there 
is also an Episcopal chapel—at Sliga- 
chan, none at all—a church and 
manse belonging to the Church of 
Scotland, at Quirang, and a Free 
Charch, but only occasional preach- 
ing in it. At Portree, however, 
where we passed the Sunday, there 
were Established, Free, anu United 
Presbyterian Churches, all within a 
few minutes’ walk from the ion, 
At that place the Free Church 
seemed strongest, and not without 
reason, Any lover of his country, 
however, cannot but regret to ob- 
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serve that in these far wilds, where 
parishes are so large and wide, the 
spirit of fanaticism should have placed 
the churches almost invariably side 
by side. Bitter indeed must have 
been the feeling that could have in-* 
scribed in a villanous pencil-scrawl 
on one of the rival buildings—“ Lett 
to the modderat minister.” What 
marvel to see such rancour in the 
pupils, when the teachers show so 
much of the same spirit? How dis- 
gusted was I, last spring, on getting 
into a train at Glasgow, to find 
three ministers, evidently from a 
communion, discussing the merits 
of one of their famous preachers, in 
the following unconstrained dia- 
logue :— 

“ Well, sir, how did you like him %” 

“Oh, sir, it was the finest thing I 
ever heard-—magnificent—he came 
down like a sledge-hammer upon the 
Establishment !” 

My pen almost refuses to write 
these sad unvurnished truths, and 
feels disposed to say, “ Tell it not in 
Gath.” But may it not be the 
means of bringing some of these 
brethren, throagh very shame, to a 
more kindly and Christian mind ? 

While waiting for the steamboat to 
take us away, we had the delight 
of seeing a fine sea-eagle wing its 
way over Portree harbvur, straight 
for Corusch. We made our passage 
from Skye to Oban on one of those 
haleyon days which are so exquisite 
on the west coast of Scotland. The 
lightest of breezes barely dimpled 
the sea, speeding hundreds of herring- 
fishers to their perilous calling in the 
North. It was a fair sight, these 
little vessels all rigged with such 
care, and starting with such hopeful 
expectancy. Most of the sails were 
of a dark brown colour, while here 
and there was a “ white-winged” 
craft pursuing its airy course. Still 
the same thought must rise which 
follows more gallant fleets. Will 
they all return? The well-known 
and well-remembered haunts of 
Mull and Morven gave us friendly 
glances as we passed; and after 
salutations of old acquaintance 
to the Lady’s Rock and Lighthouse 
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of Lismore, we soon found ourselves 
treading the old Spanish hulk, 
which forms the only quay at Oban, 
The following day we passed through 
the same glens before mentioned, 
retracing our way by Dalmally. 
The trees were now in fuller foliage, 
the birds in stronger song, and 
everything betokened that spring 
was fast merging into summer. The 
landrail had begun to add his hoarse 
note to the chorus; and on the wild 
shores of Loch Awe, a_blackcock 
was strutting among a flock of grey 
hens, spreading his tail, and lowering 
_ his wings, ds if in burlesque of a 
turkey-cock, his very undignified 
rival. 

In passing the rivers Awe and 
Urchy, we heard great complaints of 
the small size and scarcity of the fish 
now caught there. ‘ The bag-nets, 
sir, will scarcely allow a small fish to 
run up the Awe, let alone the Urchy. 
They may sometimes try a whole 
day on both rivers without the rise 
of a single clean fish.” “I mind the 
day,” said the grey-headed High- 
landman, “ when forty-pound fish 
were common eneugh in the Ow’; my 
faither used to speak o’ fish sixty 
and even seventy pounds: and 
I've heard him tell o’ a pair of 
foul fish speared by the leister, 
which measured five feet nine inches 
each. Hech, sir, thae fish when 
clean must ha’ weighed four stone.” 
“JT mind, when J was a bit lad- 
die,” said another old fisher to 
me, “a gentleman hooking a fish, 
after breakfast on Saturday. He 
played it a’ day till twal o’ the 
clock, when he was recht glad o’ the 
excuse 0’ the Sabbath morn to let it 
0,” 

‘ This reminded me of a famous fish 
in the Tweed hooked in the after- 
noon by Mr. 8. of 8S. He played: him 
till dark, when his only resource 
was a “ farthing dip,” which he sent 
for to the little grocer’s shop. Oandle 
after candle was burned down, 
the little boys always running for 
“ anither caunel for Mr. 8.’s fush.” 
He did not, however, throw away 
all this light, for he landed at break 
of day a splendid salmon between 
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forty and fifty pounds. What would 
Professor Miller’s Free Obhurch 
clerical friend have done with one 
of these monsters? The manse 
being on the banks of a fine salmon 
stream, he was mildly questioned 
of the temptation on Saturday even- 
ings, by a brother minister. “ Temp- 
ted!” said he, “I’m never teimpted, 
1 jist gang.’ Had: the duplicate 
of Mr. S.’s “ fush” risen to his fly, 
we suspect at twelve o'clock on 
Saturday night he must have 
thought, “ It would have been better 
to have heeded my good bro- 
ther’s warning, for 1 must either 
break my fish or break the Sab- 
bath.” 

The streams of Mull and Skye 
being scarcely more than brooks, 
seldom remain in fishing trim above 
aday. I have seen salmon from 
six to twenty pounds pressing up 
these tiny streams, when there often 
was not sufficient water to cover 
their backs. _ At such times their 
courage and perseverance was won- 
derful. Making a rush at the shal- 
lows, they seldom failed to - clear 
them at the first attempt, and never 
ended their exertions till they es~ 
caped into the deeps of the feeding 
loch. Generally short in extent, 
these burns are almost always 
nursed by a “lochan,”’ which teems 
with white trout, grilse, and salmon, 
during the whole summer and 
autumn. The angler,  tlerefore, 
finding so small scope for trying 
experiments of reduced flies, light 
tackle, changes of colour, &c., upon 
these trifling brooks, reserves all his 
energy and skill for the moor-loch at 
their head. 

In salmon-fishing the same general 
principles apply to these lochs as 
to rivers. Indeed, most of the rules 
which hold good in the river may 
also be turned to account in the 
loch. The habits of the fish are 
curiously similar in both. As river- 
fish press to the top pools first, and 
gradually fall down to the lower, so 
do the salmon press up to the top of 
the lochan after the first floods, 
not settling to their usual rocks 
and points for a little time, In 
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lochs, as in rivers, fish rise best 
when a heavy flood begins to sab- 
side gradually. But white trout, 
grilse, and salmon never do well if 
the loch falls in rapidly, as most 
anglers know is the case in river- 
floods. Fish colour very soon in 
many of the island lochs, from the 
mossy streams which feed them. 
So in most of the northern rivers 
from the same cause. As river-fish 
seek out the deep pools before 
spawning-time, so the loch-salmon 
keep off banks, points, and shal- 
lows, getting into deeper water pre- 
paratory to choosing their spawn- 
ing-beds in the river. Soon after 
this they creep down the streams, 
look out their pools, then return to 
the loch till it is time to take final 
possession. Both in lochs and 
rivers, fish are capital barometers, 
They are very sulky before rain, 
and won't rise till it falls, There 
are certain times when fish rise 
freely in some pool of the river, or 
particular peint of rock in the loch, 
refusing the most tempting lures 
on the rest of the water. In these 
small lochs it is best to fish with a 
bob-fly as well a trail, The bob 
often attracts fish to rise at the 
trail that would not otherwise rise 
at all. Ifthe flies are small, or the 
waves high, the bob is the more 
necessary. With decided waves, 
however, fish are apt to miss the 
fly. 

On the Dalmally fishings of the 
Urchy, only one small salmon had 
been caught during the last ten 
days; it was, therefore, with no 
piscatorial longings we left Dal- 
mally Inn, and purswed our home- 
ward course through the braes of 
Breadalbane to Glen Falloch. My 
keeper met us within a short dis- 
tance of the gate, with tidings that 
a golden eagle had built on our 
northern hill Having already a 
fine specimen in my collection, I 
would fain have left her to hatch 
in peace. True to the game, how- 
ever, Jobn expostelated, not only 
that we should be held responsible 
for every dead lamb on the hills, 
but that, as soon as it was known 
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that I intended to spare the hatch- 
ing eagle, she would be pretty sure 
to meet with an untimely end by 
some foul play. Early next day, 
therefore, I started with him for 
the eyrie in the OCorbie’s Rock. It 
was little more than an_ hour's 
climb before we found ourselves 
at the opposite side of the chasm, 
where we hoped the eagl was 
securely sitting. The non-appear- 
ance of her mate was rather a bad 
omen. John had seen him fly 
across the glen like lightning 
about a week before, as if jealous of 
intrusion. Still, however, we de- 
termined to act with caution. Sit- 
ting down we took off our brogties, 
uncased the heavy gun, relieved 
ourselves of deer-glass and eve 
other incumbrance, and then pick 
our way noiselessly along the cliffs, 
till we stood right under the eyrie. 
I now made a sign to John to rouse 
the bird. His summons grew louder 
and louder, but there was no rash 
from the nest, no heavy flap in the 
air. It was evident the eyrie was 
tenantless. We soon gained the 
summit of the crag, but neither 
eaglet nor egg was in the nest. As 
a shepherd who knew of the eagles 
had been complaining of their de- 
predations, we suppose that he had 
= them before the eggs were 
aid. 

I have seen many an eyrie, but 
never so fitting a home for an eagle, 
It lay upon the only ledge of a per- 
perdicular boulder, opposite to a 
corresponding mass of granite, and 
surrounded by jagged rocks and 
caverns, habitations of the badger, 
whose recent marks were visible all 
round. The marten-cat also weed 
to shelter hee (pity that it does not 
still!); and John informed me that 
a venerable goat from Balquhidder 
made this cairn his refuge from the 
wiater storms. “He was as wild as 
a deer,” said he, “and { wondered 
te see how clane and sure-footed he 
wad sprang from rock te rock when 
the terriers were for after him.” 

The chasm is known as the Oor- 
bie’s Rock, from a pair of ravens 
having built there for many a year, 
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and this is the first season, within 
memory of the shepherds, of an 
eagle having taken possession of 
the Raven’s Fort. The former ten- 
ants often attempted to make their 
nest on the eagle’s shelf, but the 
wind was always too strong for 
them and swept their fabric away. 
They were therefore forced to choose 
a more accessible and less exposed 
recess, while the royal bird fearlessly 
made its home in the blast. 

Far from chagrin, my feeling was, 
on the contrary, pleasure, that thcse 
noble catterans still range Glen 
Falloch mountains, and take their 
share of the spoil.’ Although game- 
keepers, both Saxon and Sassenach, 
may be excused for pluming them- 
selves on their wholesale extermina- 
tion, a true Celt will always take 
pride in the higher class of carni- 
vora, and point to them as among 
the grandest ornaments of bis hills. 
That magnificent game-birds have 
been lately introduced is no doubt 
deeply interesting to the naturalist ; 
but somchow he associates them 
with the countries from whence 
they came, and feels inclined to 
regard them as exiles. The gobble 
of the wild turkey-cock among the 
remote copses and tangled coverts 
of Rossdhu, does away for a moment 
with the broad Atlantic, and trans- 
ports the listener to the American 
backwoods. These beautiful birds, 
nearly the size of a Norfolk turkey, 
are of a rich bronze colour, shining 
like gold in the sun; when dis- 
turbed they run into thick wood, 
or fly for refuge into trees. 

It is to Lord Breadalbane that 


‘ 
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Scotland owes the recovery of the 
Tetruoan king. The.famous cock 
of the wood has now wandered so 
far from its nursery of Drummond 
Hill, that it is constantly flushed in 
the fir and larch woods for many 
iniles round. At a_ capercailzie 
battue last winter, on the confines 
of Perthshire, several full-feathered 
cocks were the trophies of the day ; 


no doubt these introductions are 
foreigners of distinction, and as 
such we receive them. It is not, 


however, the decrease of game, cither 
winged or footed, that 1 fear; the 
danger rather is, that by over-pre- 
serving they will multiply so fast 
as to become dwarfed or die off by 
epidemic disease. 

The case is very different with 
our Scottish rivers; their monarch 
is fast declining both in size and 
number. We have the _ prospect 
indeed, that a Salmon Bill, by giv- 
ing some check to these murder- 
ous bag-nets, may in time raise his 
scale in the waters. But what 
favour can we expect for those out- 
Jaws and their marauding chief, to 
whom Nature has given a dominion 
in our mountains and glens, yet 
against whom every hand is raised? 
lt is not of course, for the pilferers, 
thriving everywhere and destroying 
whole nestfuls of eggs, that I would 
intercele—only for those mighty 
plunderers associated from boyhood 
with our wilder sports. We should 
lament their extinction, and feel 
that the poetry of their presence 
Was as necessary to complete the 
savage grandeur of the scene as that 
of the Red Indian on his prairie. 
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CAXTONIANA: 


A SERIES OF ESSAYS ON LIFE, LITERATURE, AND MANNERS. 


By the Author of ‘The Caxton Family.’ 


PART VIL. 


NO. 


Gopwim has somewhere remarked 
on the essential distinction between 
the moral object and the moral 
tendency of a work. A writer may 
present to you, at the end of his 
book, some unexceptionable dogma, 
which parents would cordially ad- 
mit into the copy-book ethics of 
their children, yet, in the process 
of arriving at his harmless aphor- 
ism, he may have led the mind as 
much astray into mischief as it is 
in his power to do. On the other 
hand, a writer may seek to work 
out a proposition, from the moral 
truth of which there would be a 
very general dissent, and yet be 
either harmless, or often instructive 
and elevating, from the reasonings 
which he einploys, or evea from 
the mere art which embeilishes his 
composition, and supersedes, in the 
mind ef the reader, the purpose to 
which the art was applied. For Art 
itself is essentially ethical; because 
every true work of Art must have 
a beauty or grandeur ef some kind, 
and beauty and grandeur cannot be 
comprehended by the beholder ex- 
cept through the moral sentiment. 
The eye is only a witness; it is not 
a judge. The mind jadges what 
the eye reports to it; therefore, 
whatever elevates the moral sen- 


timent to the contemplation of 
beauty and grandeur is in itself 
ethical. ‘Though no Qhristian can 


approve the idolatrous worship to 
which the Parthenon was devoted, 
or which the Apollo Belvidere re- 
presented, few Christians nowadays 
would deny that the human intel- 
lect has been refined and exalted 
by the study of those masterpieces 
of Art. The object for which they 


X.-—-ON THE MORAL EFFECT OF WRITERS, 


were created by their artists is an- 
hulled, but their effect is existent 
ard imperishable. It may indeed 
be said that the refinement or even 
the elevation of the intellect is not 
necessarily an improvement to the 
moral being; and unquestionably 
it must be owned that an indi- 
vidual, nay sometimes a generation, 
may combine exquisite refinement 
of taste with profound corruption 
of manners — just as it is possible 
that an individual or a generation 
may unite a sincere devotion to the 
mild Christian faith with the savage 
fanaticism of a follower of Omar ; 
but the salutary effect of Art, as 
that of Christianity, must be soaght 
not in an individual nor in a genera- 
tion, but in the concrete masses of 
society, and in the progressive his- 
tory of the human race. In Art the 
salutary effect may not be directly 
and immediately derived from the 
original standards, models, and 
types of Beauty; more often it is 
to be indirectly and remotely traeed, 
in countless succession, through an 
intricate variety of minds, to which 
the originals have suggested new 
forms of Art, new presentations of 
Beauty. In the heathen temples 
of the East originated the outlines 
of the Guthie architecture now so 
essentially Christian. 

Art, in fact, is the effort of man 
to express the ideas which Nature 
suggests to him of a power above 
Nature, whether that power be 
within the recesses of his own 
being, or in the Great First Oause 
of which Nature, like himself, is 
but the effect. 

Art employs itself in the study 
of Nature, for the purpose of imply- 
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ing, though but by a hint or a 
symbol, the supernatural. By the 
word supernatural I mean, not that 
which is against Nature, but that 
which is above Nature. Man him- 
self, in this sense of the word (the 
only sense in which Philosophy can 
employ it), is supernatural. And 
hence Jacobi, justly termed by Sir 
William Hamilton “the pious and 
profound,” says, with felicitous 
boldness, that it is the supernatural 
in man which reveals to him the 
God whom Nature conceals. Mere 
Nature does not reveal a Deity to 
such of ber children as cannot con- 
ceive the supernatural. She does 
not reveal Him to the cedar and 
the rose, to the elephant and the 
moth. Man alone, from his own 
_ supernatural—that is, his own spirit- 
ual — attribute, conceives at once, 
even in his most savage state, even 
in bis earliest infancy, the idea of 
the Supernatural which Nature, 
without such attribute in man him- 
self, could not reveal to him; and 
out of that conception is born Art, 
which we not only degrade, but 
altogether mistake and falsify, if 
we call it the imitation of Nature. 

The acanthus leaf may suggest 
the form of a capital to a column; 
a vista through the forest stems 
may suggest a peristyle or an 
aisle. But a temple, whether in 
Assyria, in Greece, in China, in 
England, is no imitation of Nature 
—it is a selection from Nature of 
certain details arranged into a 
whole, to which no whole in Nature 
has resemblance, and intended to 
convey ideas of a something which 
man conjectures or divines to be 
supernatural by reason of the su- 
pernatural within himself. 

It is thus with art in sculpture, 
in masonry, in colour; it is so with 
the nobler art which finds sculpture, 
masonry, and colour in man’s most 
primitive expression of thought— 
Language. 

There is no work of true Art in 
language existent, nor can there 
ever be one, in which there is not 
expressed the idea of a power be- 
yond external Nature; in which 
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there is not some creation which 
external Nature never produced ; 
in which there are not appeals to 
sympathies, affections, aspirations, ° 
—which would be the same in the 
innermost shrine of man’s being, if 
external Nature were annihilated, 
and man left a spirit in a world of 
spirit. 

As, in the art of masonry, sculp- 
ture, or colour, the effect of true 


art is ethical, whatever the ori- 
ginal intention or objeet of the 
artist—so it is in the art of lan- 
guage. All Genius comprehends 


Art as its necessity: where there is 
no art, there can be no genius ina 
book, any more than without art 
there can be genius in a picture or 
a statue. Every book of first-rate 
is and must be a work of 
first-rate art; *thougb it may be a 
kind of art so opposed to the fashion 
of the day that the common criti- 
cism of the day, nay even the finest 
taste of the day, may not detect 
and appreciate it. Neither Ben 
Jonson nor even Milton compre- 
hended the sovereign Mastership of 
Art in Shakespeare. But Shakes- 
peare himself conld not have been 
conscious of his own art. And no 
writer, whatever his moral object, 
can foresee what in the course of 
ages may be the moral effect of 
his performance. 

The satirical design in ‘Gulliver's 
Travels’ is certainly not that which 
philanthropists would commend to 
the approval of youth. It seeks to 
mock away all by which man’s 
original nature is refined, softened, 
exalted, and adorned ; it directs the 
edge of its rdicule at the very 
roots of those interests and motives 
by which society has called cities 
from the quarry, and gardens from 
the wild ; and closes all its assaults 
upon the framework of civilised 
communities with the most ruthless 
libel upon man himself that ever 
gave the venom of Hate to the 
stingings of Wit. Yet the book 
itself, in spite of its design, has no 
immoral, no misanthropical influ- 
ence: we place it without scruple 
in the hands of our children; the 
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lampoon upon humanity is the fa- 
vourite fairy tale of the narsery. 
And I doubt if any man can say 
that he was ever the worse for all 
that was meant to make him scorn 
and detest his species in The Voy- 
age to Laputa or the description of 
the Yahoos; while the art of the 
book is so wonderful in rendering 
lifelike the creations of a fancy 
only second to Shakespeare's in its 
power of “imagining new worlds,” 
that, age after age, it will contri- 
bute to the adornment and im- 
provement of the human race, by 
perpetual suggestions to the in- 
ventive genius by which, from age 
to age, the human race is adorned 
or-improved. None of us can fore- 
see what great discoveries, even in 
practical science, may have their 
first germ in the stimulus given to 
a child’s imaginative ideas by the 
perusal of a work in which genius 
has made fiction trathlike, and the 
marvellous natural, ‘* Wonder,” says 
Aristotle, “ the first cause of 
philosophy.” This is quite as true 
in the progress of the individual as 
in that of the conerete mind; and 
the censtant aim of philosophy is 
to destroy its parent. In vain. 
Where wonder is ejected from one 


is 


form it reappears in another— 
transmutable always — destractible 
never. 


But, to return to the distinction 
between the object and the tendeney 
of an author’s work. No one would 
think it necessary to vindicate the 
morality of Johnson’s ‘ Rasselas,’ few 
would extol the morality in Vol- 
taire’s ‘Candide, yet there is somuch 
similarity in the moral object of the 
two stories, that Voltaire concratu- 
lated himself on having published 
‘Candide’ before ‘ Rasselas’ appear- 
ed, otherwise, he said, “I should 
have been accused of plagiarising 
the philosophical conception of the 
distinguished Englishman.” 

In fact, as two travellers may ar- 
rive at the same inn by different 
roads and in different company, so 
two writers can arrive at the same 
moral conelusion through very dif- 
ferent paths; and the impression 
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of the journey left on the mind de- 
pends on the features of the coun- 
try traversed, and the companions 
one has had by the way. It is not 
rendered alike in both the travel- 
lers because they meet at last under 
the same sign, and conclude their 
alventures with a chop off the same 
matton, 

It is the property of true genius, 
in proportion as time acts upon its 
“works, to lose its deleterious par- 
ticles, and retain only those which 
are innocuous or salatary. The in- 
terests of mankind never concede 


lasting popularity to works that 
would seriously injure them. Some 


works, it is true, of an order infe- 
rior to that which is assigned to the 
masterpieces of genius, may be de- 
cidedly wicked in their effect if in- 
diseriminately read; but look for 
them a few generations after their 
first appearance, and you will never 
find them amongst the current liter- 
ature of a people—they will have 
shrank owt of sight in the obscure 
corners of learned libraries, referred 
to only by scholars or historians as 
illustrations of manners in a by- 
gone age, and read by them with 
the same cold scientific eye that a 
physician easts upon specimens of 
morbid anatomy. The works that 
remain ineorporated in the world’s 
literature all serve to contribute to 
the world’s improvement. Passages, 
indeed, here and there, as in the 
classic poets, are extremely censur- 
able; bat they sink into insignifi- 
canee compared with the general 
excellence of the pervading wholes 
—as, in mortal life, human imper- 
fections and blemishes little affect 
the good derivable from the large 
example of a saint’s or a hero’s 
character. From Nature herself 
we may select partial evil. If we 
choose, out of all her products, to 
take the nightshade for our natri- 
ment, though, besides the hedge in 
which it larks, the prodigal corn 
glitters ripe in the sun, we may Cer- 
tainly harm ourselves, and lay the 
fault upon Nature; bat Nature is 
not to blame if we devour the 
nightshade and esehew the corn. 
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The great poem of Lucretius ex- 
pounds the creed of an atheist; no 
modern collegian was ever made an 
atheist by reading the poem of Lu- 
cretius. Has he been made the 
better, the wiser, the nobler, by 
reading it? In all probability, yes! 
Because the poem abounds with 
ideas that enrich his intellect and 
exalt his thoughts. [Its sublimity, 
as Dugald Stewart justly observes, 
“will be found to depend chiefly, 
even in those passages where he 
(Lucretius) denies the interference 
of the gods in the government of 
the world, in the lively images 
which he indirectly presents to his 
readers of the attributes against 
which he reasons. The 
sublimest descriptions of Almighty 
Power sometimes forming a part of 
his argument against the Divine 
Omnipotence.”* In fact, the poem, 
to a very ordinary reason, is in itself 
a refutation of its philosophical pur- 
pose. It would resolve the artistic 
design of creation to a fortuitous 
concurrence of atoms. But could 
any one, reading the poem, conceive 
that those harmonious lines could 
be strung together by fortuitous 
concurrence? And follows it not, 
as a corollary of common sense, 
that, if a poem cannot be written 
without a poet, the universe cannot 
be created without a Creator? 

Hence, I think, it will be found 
that the best and subtlest effects of 
writers are those of which they 
were themselves unconseious while 
writing. Critics, in later times, 
gain repute by discovering what the 
author did not mean. I have said 
that Shakespeare could not be con- 
scious of his own art. How many 
recondite designs are imputed to 
him, of which he was wholly un- 
aware? I have read an elaborate 
argument to prove that the character 
of Shylock was conceived asa plea 
in favour of religious toleration. 
But it is clearly the man to whom 
the idea of religious toleration is 
familiar, in a subsequent age, who 
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discovers that Shylock may be ap- 
plied as an illustration of an argu- 
ment in favour of the emancipation 
of the Jews. Goethe, in examining 
the depths of meaning in ‘ Hamlet,’ 
introduces the line, “ He’s fat and 
scant of breath,” in order to give & 
physical elue to the intricate moral 
character of the Danish prince.t 
“The fencing tires him,” says Wil- 


helm Meister; “and the Queen 
remarks, ‘He’s fat and scant of 
breath.’ Can you conceive him 


to be otherwise than plump and 
fair-haired ? Brown - complexioned 
people, in their youth, are seldom 
plump; and does not his wavering 
melancholy, his soft lamenting, his 
irresolute activity, accord with such 
a figure? From a dark-haired young 
man you would look for more deci- 
sion and impetuosity.” 

The dogmas conveyed in this cri- 
ticism are neither historically nor 
physiologically correet. If, as Wil- 
belm Meister had just before assert- 
ed, “Hamlet must be fair-haired 
and blue-eyed—as a Dane, as a 
Northman,”—certainly, of all the 
populations on the earth, the Dane, 
the Northman, has ever been the 
least characterised by “ wavering 
melaneholy” or “soft lamenting.” 
The old Scandinavian Vikings did 
not yield to any dark-haired war- 
riors “in decision and impetuosity.” 
To this day, those districts in Eng- 
land wherein the old Danish race 
left their descendants—where the 
blue eye and light sandy hair are 
most frequently seen—as in the 
Scottish Lowlands, the Northern . 
Border counties, in Lincolnshire, 
or in Norfolk (those provinees in 
whieh Palgrave proves the whole- 
sale settlement of the Danes), the 
superior activity, the practical long- 
headedness, the ready adaptation 
of shrewd wit to immediate circam- 
stance—in short, all the attributes 
most opposed to the character of 
Hamlet, are proverbially evidenced. 
Nor is it true that the fair-haired 
children of the North are more in- 





* Dugald Stewart ‘ On the Sublime,’ 
+ ‘Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship.’ 


Essay II., chap. ii. 
Carlyle’s Translation, Book v. ¢ & 
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clined in youth to be plump than 
the dark-haired inhabitants of the 
same climate. The Yorkshireman 
and the Lowlander are generally 
high-cheek-boned and lean. But is 
it clear that the Qaeen’s remark is 
intended to signify that Hamlet is 
literally fat? Does the expression 
convey any other sense than that in 
which a prize-fighter, far from cor- 
pulent, would, half-sportively, use 
it, in order to imply that he is out 
of training? If, however, the word 
really did convey to the audience 
an idea in harmony with the per- 
sonal appearance of the person who 
uttered it, Shakespeare, as a prac- 
tical stage-manager, would have 
meant it to apply, not to the ideal 
Dane, but to the flesh-and-blood 
actor who was performing the part; 
--as in The ‘Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,’ the two heroines exchange 
satirical taunts upon their respect- 
ive proportions of stature, because 
of the two youths who performed 
the parts of Hermia and Helena 
one was taller, the other shorter 
than usual. The jest there would 
have been unsuccessful, indeed un- 
safe, if the audience ‘were not pre- 
pared for its fitness by the contrast 
between the two figures bodily be- 
fore their eyes. But a world of refin- 
ing criticism might be written to show 
what subtle distinctions of character 
—between the tall and the short— 
Shakespeare designed to intimate in 
the verbal duel between Hermia and 
Helena. 

Though Goethe wastes so much 
exquisite ingenuity on the pinguons 
temperament of Hamlet, no one would 
have acknowledged more readily than 
Goethe the general proposition that 
an author himself is unaware of the 
best and deepest moral deductions 
which a reader may draw from his 
works. 

No poem of our age has more per- 
plexed the critics as to its moral 
design than Goethe’s ‘ Faust.’ And 
what says the poet himself of that 
design? “They ask me what idea I 


wished to incorporate in my ‘ Faust.’ 
Can I know it? Or, if I know, 
can I put it into words?” 


And in- 
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deed it is upon this fact—viz., that 
genius in Art cannot, like mastership 
in Science, trace step by step the pro- 
cess which leads to its results—that 
Kant bases the theory by which he 
distinguishes art from science, and 
restricts to art the application of 
the word Genius (the innate qualit; 

of the mind—ingenium). ‘ Genius,” 
he says, “cannot of itself describe 
nor scientifically demonstrate, how 
it accomplishes its productions, but 
it gives the rule by an inspiration 
of nature, and so the author of a 
production, for which he is indebted 
to his genius, knows not himself 
how the ideas form themselves in 
his mind. It is not in his power to 
form the like at his own pleasure 
and methodically, and to communi- 
cate to others, precepts which can 
enable them to accomplish the like 
works.” 

Bat, on the other hand, Genius 
has many conceptions, many subtle 
beauties of thought, many arcana in 
occult wisdom, of which it is fally 
cognisant, and which no critic ever 
detects. 

Certain I am that every author who 
has written a book with earnest 
forethought and fondly cherished de- 
signs, will bear testimony to the fact, 
that much which he meant to convey 
has never been guessed at in any 
review of his work; and many a 
delicate beauty of thought, on which 
he principally valued himself, re- 
mains, like the statue of Isis, an image 
of trath from which no hand lifts the 
veil. 

The moral efforts of writers upon 
the spirit of a nation must, no doubt, 
be considerable; yet it is difficult 
in this to discriminate between the 
effect which the writers produce on 
the nation, and the effect which the 
nation produces on the writers. A 
people sound at the core will not be 
corrupted by any meretricious or 
enervating literature which may be 
a fashion for the time. We may 
certainly presume that the profligate 
wits, whose plays and lyrics amused 
Charles II. and his Court, did. not 
form, but were formed by, the man- 
ners of a reign which did, in reality, 
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substitute one revolution for an- 
other. The first reaction from re- 
volution is revolution, A dominant 
desire to contrast the austerity of 
the Puritans could not result in a 
decorous generation. But the gen- 
eration passed—with it, the fashion- 
able literature that represented it; 
and England was ultimately none 
the worse for the ribaldry of Ro- 
chester: Jet us hope she is to this 
day the better for the sublimity of 
Milton. 

Where a people is degenerate, it 
receives from its literature only ex- 
cuses for its own degeneracy. The 
softness of Lydian manners, no doubt, 
served to engender the soft Lydian 
music. But the music, as it extended 
its fame among manlier communities, 
would have seemed to the Lydians 
to dignify the voluptuous effeminacy 
of which it was the persuasive ex- 
pression. 

Yet when the Spartans, in one 
brief holiday of their martial exist- 
ence, nationalised Aleman, the most 
famous of Lydian poets,* all the in- 
novations he introduced into the 
Doric music—all the licenee which 
he gave to his genius, orientally 
sensual—did not corrupt the Spar- 
tans. Their proudest achievements 
in history date long after Aleman 
had joined Linus and Orpheus in 
the fields of Asphodel. In_ their 
private entertainments the stern 
lords of the Helot continued to en- 
joy the gay strains of the Lydian in 
praise of love and good cheer; but 
when the state was in danger, they 
gathered round the tent of their 
king to find fitting voice for patri- 
otisin and valour in the war-song of 
Tyrteeus. 

The moral effect of writers is un- 
questionably sometimes the mere 
echo of the time in which they 
write. And such writers may, for 
their season, be exceedingly popu- 
lar; but the probability is that their 
fame will not endure. Whether 
their effect be for good or for evil, 
it is on the surface of an ever-fleet- 
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ing society, and not in the deeps of 


our ineffaceable human nature. The 
writers whose effect on their nation, 
and, beyond their nation, on the fa- 
mnily of mankind, is permanent, are 
no echoes of their time, nor do they 
so much inflence their own genera- 
tion as they do the generations that 
succeed. Helvetius indeed has, with 
great force, and an eloquence often 
noble, insisted upon the fact that the 
literature and the spirit of an age 
move in concert together. ‘‘ There is 
an age,” he observes truly, “ when 
the word virtus in Italy meant both 
morality and valour; there has been 
another age when the word virtu 
meant a taste for antiquities and knick- 
knacks.” 

But Helvetius, like all enthusiasts 
of a system, rejeets the facts which 
would militate against his system. 
He commences his 19th chapter, 
‘De l’Esprit,’ with the dogma, that 
“the esteem for different kinds of 
genius is, in every age, proportioned 
to the interest the people have in 
esteeming them;” and _ proceeds 
thus: “To show the perfect justice 
of this proposition, let us first take 
romance for an example. From the 
publication of ‘ Amadis’ to the pre- 
sent age, that kind of writing has 
successively experienced a thousand 
vicissitudes. Would we know the 
cause ? The principal merit 
of most of these works depends on 
the exactness with which they paint 
the virtues, vices, passions, customs, 
follies of a nation. But the man- 
ners of a nation change every age. 
This change must, then, occasion a 
revolution in taste, and consequently 
in romance. <A nation, is, therefore, 
constantly forced, by the very de- 
sire of amusement, to despise in one 
age what it admired in that which 
preceded it. What I have said of 
romance may be applied to almost 
all other works.” The assertion 
here made is notably untrue; it ap- 
plies only to indifferent and medi- 
ocre works, which perish because 
they are indifferent or mediocre. 





* In a subsequent Essay I shall have occasion to refer to the evidence of Ale- 


man’s Lydian birth, 
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And a work that paints the manners 
of an age essentially different from 
our own, will be as much admired in 
our age as in that which gave birth to 
it, if it deserves such admiration from 
enduring qualities. The romance of 
Cervantes describes no manners har- 
monious to our own, and is more 
esteemed than any romance which 
does. Nay, the principal merit of 
Walter Scott consists in his portrai- 
ture of an age utterly distinct from 
that in which he lived. 

In very corrupt times, a vitiated 
moral taste may possibly accept a 
vicious morality as a sound one. 
But even in societies the most 
licentious, if a work by a true genius 
appear, presenting some innocent 
childlike picture of life and manners, 
the probability is, thas it will seize 
the public attention more firmly 
than it would have done in simple 
communities, to whose social char- 
acteristics it offered no contrast and 
implied no rebuke. ‘ Paul and Vir- 
ginia’ was published in a time per- 
haps the most cynical and profligate 
that France herself ever knew, yet 
its chaste pathetic idyll went 
straight and irresistibly to the public 
heart. I doubt if it would have 
made so great a sensation in a vir- 
tuous age. But this is one instance, 
among many, in refutation of the 
axioms of Helvetius, who maintains 
that genius is so far dependent on 
manners, that it cannot win popular 
favour for a work to which the 
manners of the age are not congenial. 
And, indeed, in the latter part of the 
same chapter. from which I have 
quoted, Helvetius, unconsciously to 
himself, contradicts his own doc- 
trine, because he allows that there 
are works of which our esteem 
survives the manners they depicted, 
by their fidelity to human nature 
in general. And if this be so, 
such works would command the 
esteem of their own age, even if 
they represented a state of society 
utterly foreign to that of the age 
itself. 

Yet there are periods when a ten- 
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dency and spirit in literary composi- 
tions, which would be either in- 
operative or even mischievous in 
other periods, may become eminently 
effective and beneficent. For in- 
stance, suppose a time when a nation 
is predisposed to aggressive wars, 
a literature systematically stimulating 
the passion for military glory would 
either be inoperative, because not 
needed, or mischievous, because 
adding fuel to a flame already per- 
niciously destructive. But next, sup- 
pose a time when a nation, long 
enervated by peace, has fallen into 
a drowsy neglect of self-defence— 
suppose that dangers are gather- 
ing round it, with which nothing 
can cope but the revival of a hardy 
martial spirit, animating the com- 
munity to consent to every sacri- 
fice for the security of their native 
land—then a literature, warlike and 
fiery, may be that which best evokes 
the one public virtue, without which 
all others would be in vain for the 
conservation of the body politic, 
and the most martial poet would, 
for the moment, be the noblest 
moralist. 

For this reason we must, if we 
would judge fairly of the moral 
intention of works of genius, take 
a comprehensive view of the times 
in which they were composed, and 
the purposes to which they served. 
Yet the moral effect of all works of a 
pre-eminent geuius, will be felt in 
times beyond his farthest vision, and 
conduce to purposes unconceived by 
his profoundest thought, “ Mizraim 
cures wounds, and Pharaoh is sold for 
balsams.” * 

It may justify the indulgence 
which, on the whole, we are com- 
pelled, whether we will or no, to 
concede to all varieties of genius in 
their ethical objects, when we notice 
the fact that, where genius is pre- 
eminent, becomes enduring, estab- 
Jishes its products as a part of 
the “everlasting possession” which 
civilisation transmits from age to 
age—the good remains and the evil 
perishes, 





* Sir Thomas Browne, ‘Hydriotaphia.’ 
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Take even the author who, in the 
jadgment of most sober Englishmen, 
did in his own day the most mischief, 
and in the most wanton spirit, 
by writings of which no one can 
dispute the genius,—I mean Voltaire. 
Well, not a century has passed 
since he closed his long career, and, 
strange to say, the great buik of 
the works which most moved his 
time, is already obsolete and un- 
read. Wit the most lavish has not 
preserved ‘ La Pucelle’ from disdain ; 
irony the keenest has not sapped 
one foundation in Christian faith. 
What of Voltaire remains popular 
and current? Writings either harm- 
Jess or morally benignant; school 
histories, like those of Charles XII. 
and Peter the Great; the first 
suggestive sketch of social history 
itself in ‘ L’Esprit des Mceurs;’ 
dramas abounding in lofty senti- 
ments, such as the enthusiasm of 
youth can accept, and framed with 
an art which all dramatists should 
study; and a_ general authority 
against fanaticista and persecuting 
bigotry, against oppression and arbi- 
trary law. 

Nay, even in his philosophy, 
while its siege-works against Chris- 
tian Revelation have so crambled 
away that they supply no corner- 
stone to any system which specula- 
tors have since constructed, France 
still owes to Voltaire’s patient la- 
bour the knowledge of Newton’s 
* Principia,’ from which she has de- 
duced so many great discoveries of 
her own. Without Voltaire France 
might not have known La Place. 
And even in that special field of 
controversy, wherein he fought with 
the infidel against the Cross, while no 
opponent to Christianity now picks 
up from the dast those light shafts in 
which, if the feather remain, the 
arrow-head is broken, divines them- 
selves yet employ the heavy mace of 
argument with which he demolished 
the atheism of Diderot, and defended 
those two truths which are the co- 
lamns of every temple—the existence 
of the Deity and the immortality of 
the soul. 

Again, it is noticeable how much 
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even the fallacies of a great writer 
serve, not the less effectually, be- 
cause indirectly, to the advance- 
ment of trath, by stimulating the 
energies of the writers who oppose 
the fallacies, and, in so doing, strike. 
out new ideas and suggest fresh dis- 
coveries. How much his researches 
into alchemy may have warmed 
and emboldened the imagination of 
Newton, in whom __iimagination 
seems to have been only less power- 
ful than reason! It is said with no 
exaggeration, by Sir William Ham- 
ilton, “that the man who gave the 
whole philosophy of Earope a new 
impulse and direction, and to whom, 
mediately or immediately, must be 
referred every subsequent advance 
in philosophical speculation, was 
David Hume.” And this yet more 
from the conclusions in which the 
modern schools of philosophy dis- 
sent from his system, than from 
those which they may concede. 
“Accepting his principles from the 
dominant philosophers of Locke 
and Leibnitz, and deducing ‘with 
irresistible evidence these principles 
to their legitimate result, Hame 
showed, by the extreme absurdity 
of these results themselves, cither 
that philosophy altogether was a de- 
lusion, or that the individual systems 
which affurded the premises were 
erroneous or incomplete. He tius 
constrained philosophers to the al- 
ternative, either of surrendering phi- 
losophy as such, or of ascending to 
higher principles, in order to re- 
establish it against the sceptical re- 
duction.” To Hume weowe the phi- 
losophy of Kant, and therefore all 
that Kant himself has originated in 
the succeeding philosophies of Ger- 
many. To Hume again we owe the 
philosophy of Reid, and, consequently, 
what is now distinctively known 
in Europe as the philosophy of the 
Scottish School,—that school which, 
in France, originated the intel- 
lectual movement that raised up, 
in Royer-Ooliard, Victor Oousin, 
and Maine de Biran, the counter- 
poise to the disguised materialism 
which had previously been accept- 
ed, with scarcely a question, in the 
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system by which Condillac analysed 
every faculty into sense. These 
considerations tend to confirm the 
wisdom of complete toleration to 
the freedom of all opinion. Had 
some mistaken benevolence of in- 
tention suppressed the publication 
of Hume’s sceptical theories, be- 
cause of the temporary harm they 
might effeet, it would have sup- 
pressed also all those great argu- 
ments for an immaterial soul in 
man, which have enlarged and en- 
nobled the whole world of thought. 
Kant would have continued in “ his 
dogmatic slumber ;” Reid would 
have remained in quiet athesion to 
Locke; the materiulism of Oondil- 
Jac would still be reigning over the 
schools of France. 

Our obligations to genius, even 
where it may not mean to be our 
special benefactor, are so great, that 
our gratitude is as involuntary as 
the service it acknowledges. Every 
genius, it is true, however eminent, 
may find its hostile critics; but, 
in spite of the crities, who are fre- 
quently right in detail, we continue 
our homage to every eminent genius 
on the whole. What should we 
know to-day, if genius had not been 


free to guess, right or wrong, 
through the long yesterday? It 
was said of Plato, “If he had not 
erred, he would have done less,” 
The saying does not exaggerate, it 
fails short of, the truth. For it 
may rather be said of every great 
man, “If he had not erred he would 
have done nothing.” And our ob- 
ligations to genius are the greater, 
because we are seldom able to trace 
them. We cannot mount up to the 
sources from which we derive the 
ideas that make us what we are. 
Few of my readers may have ever 
read Chaucer; fewer still the ‘ Prin- 
cipia’ of Newton. Yet how much 
poorer the minds of all my readers 
would be if Chaucer and Newton 
had never written! All the genius 
of the past is in the atmosphere we 
breathe at present. But who shall 
resolve to each individual star the 
rays of the heat and the light, 
whose effects are felt by all, whose 
nature is defined by none? This 
much, at least, we know; that in 
heat the tendency to equilibrium is 
constant; that in light the rays 
cross each other in all directions, 
yet never interfere the one with the 
other, 
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VICTOR HUGO’S 


Few writers have given the critics 
more occupation than Victor Hugo. 
The chief of a revolutionary school 
in Art, he has had a cohort of 
energetic defenders to increase by 
their eulogies, the exasperation ex- 
cited by his innovations, his pa- 
radoxes, his brilliant errors, his 
shallow opinions, his glaring defects 
of taste, and his grandiloquent and 
unhealthy doctrines. But the en- 
thusiasm of his partisans, though 
it may have intensified opposition, 
has not prevented universal recog- 
nition of his genius. His fiercest 
adversaries have been ready to admit 
the splendour of his abilities. All 
France admits his high claims as 
a poet; and Europe recognises him 
as a French poet, whatever empha- 
sis may be thrown on that qualifi- 
cation. The peculiar beauty and 
force of his style are uncontested 
even by those who condemn its 
tawdriness, its affectation, and its 
occasional sins against propriety. 
His invention is amazing. In a 
certain picturesqueness of imagina- 
tion he is perhaps without a rival; 
and his  creations—‘ Esmeralda,’ 
* Quasimodo,’ ‘Lucrezia Borgia,’ 
* Triboulet’—are types in such high 
relief that they arrest the vulgarest 
eye, and fascinate the imagination of 
poets and artists. 

No man attains, and retains, such 
popularity without very remarkable 
powers. It is clear, therefore, that 
whatever may be our private esti- 
mate of his productions, we shall 
be mistaken as critics if we fail to 
recognise their lustre. And as the 
present critic does not feel much 
sympathy with Victor Hugo's 
works, in spite of their very re- 
markable qualities, and their trans- 
cendant picturesqueness, he is de- 
sirous, while paying every deserved 
tribute to genius, to state in a few 
words the reason why this poet is 
not, and cannot be, loved with the 
love bestowed on great writers. 
The time has now arrived when 
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this can be done with more cer- 
tainty and calmness than was pos- 
sible during the days of conflict. 
The squabbles which were origi- 
nated by the attempts of the école 
romantique to enlarge the scene of 
Art, by substituting the drama of 
Shakespeare and Scott for the 
classic models of the seventeenth 
century, have long been hushed. 
The classicists are silent. The 
victory has been gained — and 
abused. Romanticism has had a 
clear stage; but, unhappily, no 
sooner was it deprived of the 
stimulus of opposition, than it sank 
into abject realism. ‘Marion de 
YOrme’ made way for the ‘ Dame 
aux Camélias;’ ‘ Triboulet’ dege- 
nerated into the ‘Pére Prodigue:’ 
‘Hernani’ sank into the ‘ Demi 
Monde.’ The French appear to be 
as unfit for liberty in Art as in 
Politics. No sooner was Liberty 
achieved, than the absence of moral 
strength betrayed itself in license. 
Yet Victor Hago is not to be re- | 
proached for this. He felt that 

Art needed emancipation from 
pedantic trammels; and his best 
energies were devoted to the eman- 
cipation. Indeed, this must be said 
in his praise, that his aims have 
always been high. He has loved 
Art seriously, and has always worked 
in the spirit of an artist. 

Wherein, then, lies his great de- 
fect? If we say that it lies in a 
radical insincerity, we shall express 
our conviction in language which 
may appear at variance with our 
recognition of his seriousness as an 
artist; yet a word or two of ex- 
planation may clear away the seem- 
ing contradiction. The perfectly 
sincere artist not only loves his Art, 
bat above all things loves it as the 
splendour of truth: an artist is 
insincere, in our sense of the word, 
in proportion as he prefers “ effects” 
to truth, in proportion as he uses 
all his cunning in dressing up 
phantasms which will arrest the 
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ineurious eye, rather than in pa- 
tiently, lovingly, laboriously, striv- 
jng to express the actual visions of 
his own soul, confident that what- 
ever is truly felt by him will be 
felt as true by others ; or supremely 
careless whether all the world fails 
to recognise its truth, so that his 
own soul affirms it. Far be it from 
us, in wantonness of speech, even 
to hint that Vietor Hugo is in- 
sincere, in the ordinary meaning 
of that word. But we are deeply 
convinced of his having the in- 
sincerity which weakens  imper- 
fect artists, and which betrays itself 
by their eyes being intently fixed 
on the public rather than on their 
work; so that instead of painting 
the vision they see, as they really 
see it, they paint what they imagine 
the public will expect to see, or 
will most applaud. In its lowest 
form this insincerity becomes clap- 
trap. In every form it is untrath 
—sometimes the untrath of con- 
ventional “idealism,” sometimes 
the untruth of insidious flattery of 
popular prejudice. 

There can be no doubt that Victor 
Hugo is a very effective writer. He 
produces a succession of pictures 
which startle the most incurious; 
and such is the vigour of his ima- 
gination, that he not unfrequently 
kindles the imagination of his read- 
ers. But he rarely touches the 
deeper chords of their minds, and 
never with more than a passing 
breath. Hence we are startled, but 
not moved ; we admire—we do not 
love. No great heart is felt to be 
throbbing through his works; no 
serene mind is raying out its efful- 
gence. We think him immensely 
clever, and rather silly ; bold, ori- 
ginal, and bombastic; swaggering 
and blasphemous, even among swag- 
gering and blaspheming  French- 
men. He has incomparable inge- 
nuity and fertility in the mise en 
scene, but this scenic splendour 
only prepares us for a tragedy which 
is never developed. It is the same 
with his style—a style glittering 
with imagery, pointed with epi- 
grams, but never at the service of 
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truth, nor ever expressing immortal 
phrases. One cannot say that, con- 
sidered as mere style, it is not rich 
and rare; but it charms us no more 
than the exquisite jewels which 
glitter on some tawdry image of the 
Madonna. As a man, Victor Hugo 
seems to us moved by generous and 
noble sentiments, and his verses 
show an exquisite tenderness to- 
wards children. We remember 
many offensive passages in his writ- 
ings, but no page that is base or 
mean. Nevertheless he repels all 
our sympathy by an abiding un- 
truthfulness in conception and pre- 
sentation. In France this is per- 
haps felt otherwise. But we think 
every Englishman will understand 
what we mean when we remark, 
that the writer who could account 
for the fall of Napoleon by saying 
“Il génait Dieu,” must be one so 
intrepid in silly bombast, so willing 
to sacrifice every consideration to 
paltry “effect,” that he could never 
be fondly cherished in this coun- 
try. The habitual irreverence with 
which modern French writers handle 
the most sacred themes, can alone 
explain the audacity of such a 
phrase as the one just quoted ; but 
what can explain its transcendant 
foolishness? Did Victor Hugo really 
think what he said? or was he ut- 
terly indifferent whether the thought 
were monstrous, provided the epi- 
gram were startling ? 

We could cite many passages of 
a kindred tone, though we remem- 
ber only one more supremely dis- 
graceful. That one is the speech 
of the monk Olaude Frollo, when 
describing Esmeralda, the dancing 
gypsy ; a speech we dare pot soil 
our pages by repeating, but to 
which we refer any reader who 
may suppose we are using langu 
too strong for the occasion. We 
know nothing equal to it ™m blas- 
phemous bad taste—in irreverent 
silliness. Although these passages 
are exceptional, they betray an 
irreverent tone of mind; and this 
is also seen in’ numerous passages 
which a more serious writer, or — 
one with a finer taste, would 
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never have allowed to escape him. 
Such, for example, is his reply to 
those critics who twitted him, and 
justly, with his inordinate fond- 
ness for antithesis, “I am _ re- 
proached with my love of anti- 
thesis,” he says, “as if God were 
not a greater inventor of antitheses 
than I !” 

This leads us to remark, that 
antithesis seems to be his se- 
cret of creation. By this me- 
thod he seeks his effects. When he 
wishes to exhibit parental love, he 
selects two infamous parents— 
Lucrezia Borgia, as the exponent 
of maternal love; Triboulet, the 
king’s jester and pander, as the ex- 
ponent of paternal love. No at- 
tempt is made to rehabilitate these 
characters, except through our sym- 
pathy with their parentul yearnings. 
He never pretends that they were 
virtuous, but misunderstood ; 
from it: the very law of antithesis 
urges him to deepen the shadows 
of their hideousness, in order that 
the beauty of their instinct may be 
thrown into higher relief. This is 
how he explains his object :— 


“The idea which produced ‘ Le Roi 
s’amuse,’ and the idea which produced 
‘Lucréce Borgia,’ were born at the same 
moment, on the same inspiration (sur le 
méme point du ceur). What truly is 
the intimate thought, hidden beneath 
the three or four concentric layers of 
‘Le Roi s'amuse’? It is this: Take the 
most hideous, the most repulsive, the 
most complete physical deformity ; place 
it there where it stands out in strongest 
relief, at the lowest stage of the social 
edifice; lighten up this miserable crea- 
ture on all sides by the strongest con- 
trasts ; and then fling him a soul, and in 
this sou] place the purest sentiment given 
to man—paternal love. What will hap- 
pen? Why, that this sublime sentiment, 
warmed under certain conditions, will 
transform this degraded creature before 
your etes; the creature who is little, 
will become grand; the deformity will 
become beauty. ‘That is the basis of 
‘Le Roi s’amuse.’ Well! and what is 
‘Lucrece Borgia’? Take the most hide- 
ous, the most repulsive, the most com- 
plete moral deformity; place it there 
where it is in strongest relief—in the 
heart of a woman—with all those condi- 
tions of physical beauty and regal gran- 
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deur which give prominence to crime; 
and then place beside this moral defor- 
mity a pure sentiment—the purest the 
woman can feel—maternal love: in your 
monster place a mother, and the monster 
will create interest; the monster will 
draw tears; and that creature who was 
terrible will be pitiable, and that de- 
formed soul will become almost beautiful 
in your eyes.” 


We need not pause to unravel this 
tangled skein of truth and falsehood 
asa matter of doctrine. Our object 
in quoting it is to make the reader 
fully aware of the author’s method 
of composition; which he afterwards 
expresses in one of his ambitious and 
absurd epigrams: “ & la chose la plus 
hideuse mélez une idée réligieuse, 
elle deviendra sainte et pure. <At- 
tachez Dieu au gibet, vous avez la 
croiz.” Aud he has acted up to bis 
precepts, When he wishes to paint 
woman’s love, he selects two public 
courtezans, Marion de l’Orme and 
Tisbe. No attempt is made to con- 
ceal their profession ; love sanctifies 
all— 


“Lamour ma refait ma virginité.” 


Man’s love for woman is exhibited 
in the breasts of a monk, a monster, 
and a valet—Claude Frollo, Quasi- 
modo, Ruy Blas. The monk and 
the monster love a dancing gypsy; 
the valet loves a queen. Again, in 
‘Les Burgraves’ we see this method 
of antithesis ludicrously exhibited. 
The grandeur of old age is repre- 
sented in the persons of a bandit 
and a fratricide. The Burgrave is 
fall of vigour in his hundredth year, 
while the only youthful character 
in the play isa girl dying of a slow 
disease. 

A glance at his works will disclose 
that it is on this principle they are 
constructed ; the “effects” are anti- 
theses ; the epigrams are antitheses ; 
hence the general air of factitious- 
ness. It is not to be denied that by 
this means many very striking situ- 
ations are produced. What can be 
more striking than that of the poor 
deaf, deformed Quasimodo exposed 
on the pillory? He is wildly im- 
ploring tor water to quench his rag- 
ing thirst, and receiving instead no- 
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thing but the gibes and blows of 
the multitude. He sees Esmeralda 
approach, and thinks that she—re- 
membering his violence to her last 
night, violence which he is now ex- 
piating on the pillory—is also about 
to smite and insult him, and he finds 
her pouring the delicious water down 
his burning throat. What, again, 
can be more suggestive than the 
close of ‘Le Roi s’amuse?’ Triboulet, 
the despised, humpbacked  court- 
fool has been outraged by the king, 
who has ravished his beloved child, 
and now he glories in the supreme 
hour of vengeance. The king lies 
at his feet; the royal corpse is en- 
veloped in a sack, which the jester 
makes his footstool. But the jester 
is not really trampling on his king; 
it is on his own daughter’s corpse 
that his foot rests. The close of 
*Lucréce Borgia’ is even more scen- 
ically striking. The guests at an 
orgie are sturtled by the sudden 
opening of folding-doors, which re- 
veals the ghastly spectacle of a row 
of coffins, candles burning, and 
priests, ready with the crucifix, 
chanting a De profundis. Lucrezia 
appears, apnounces with fiendish 
triumph that the guests are all her 
guests, are all poisoned, and that 
their cvffins await them. She tries 
in vain to save one, Gennaro, and 
is stabbed by him as she exclaims— 
“* Je suis ta mére !” 

Fine these scenes unquestionably 
are as situations; but if we look for 
the human tragedy which ought to 
have been wrought out of them, we 
shall be disappointed. A great poet 
would have irradiated these scenes 
with the light of passion; would 
have had his own nature stirred to its 
depths, and found there the expres- 
sions to stir our hearts; but Victor 
Hugo finds nothing, absolutely no- 
thing. His imagination is entirely 
satistied with the picture; and hence 
we regard him in the light rather 
of a great scene-painter than of a 
dramatist. ; 

Goethe, so ready to acknowledge 
all merit, expressed himself who ly 
unmoved by ‘ Notre Dame de Paris.’ 
He saw the fertile vigour of the 
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young poet’s imagination; but he 
also saw that the characters were 
merely wooden dolls, which the 
author might belabour as much as 
he liked, no sympathy could be 
excited for them, Esmeralda and 
Quasimodo are wonderful creations ; 
but they are wholly wahuman, and 
only flatter the picturesque imagi- 
nation. In Victor Hugo’s last ro- 
mance, ‘Les Misérables,’ we miss 
the creative genius which gives so 
great a charm, aud has given so 
immense a popularity, to * Notre 
Dame de Puaris;’ nor do we find 
that “years have brought the philo- 
sophie mind,” or added any chords 
to the lyre. Like most of his works, 
it has excited a great “ sensation” 
in France; and as even that gene- 
rally acute critic, Emile Montégut, 
seems to consider it a masterpiece, 
dwelling with peculiar emphasis on 
its logique, we will lay before our 
readers a tolerably full analysis of 
‘Fantine,) which forms the _ first 
part of the work, leaving it to them 
to seek for the eight succeeding 
volumes, if they are tempted by 
these two. 

‘Fantine’ opens with an elabo- 
rated—we cannot say elaborate— 
picture of a bishop-saint. No less 
than one hundred and sixty-five 
pages are devoted to the presenta- 
tion of his character; and, to our 
surprise, no sooner is the character 
presented, than, after serving the 
author in one scene, and giving one 
incident to the story, it disappears 
for ever. In constructive art this 
is as great a mistake as if the por- 
tico of the Parthenon were the en- 
trance to a shed; and this objec- 
tion would equally apply if the 
picture were as admirable as it is 
ambitious; if the portico were that 
of a Parthenon, instead of being 
a lath-and-plaster imitation. We 
have intimated that we consider 
this portrait a failure, although it 
is lovingly painted, and some of 
its touches are really touching. It 
fails because it is not true. The 
bishop is meant to be good, and is 
only “goody.” His humanity is sa- 
crificed to unreal sentiment ef the 
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“goody” order. Few artists seem 
to be great enough—that is, courage- 
ously truthful enough—to paint 
good men. They shrink from truth, 
take out the human heart such as 
nature makes it, and replace it 
by an impossible ideal of passion- 
less morality. Afraid to represent 
goodness as it really exists, amid 
human infirmities «and humorous 
weaknesses which challenge sym- 
pathy and secure our love even out 
of the very pity and laughter they 
provoke, the imperfect artist hopes 
to achieve his aim by a representa- 
tion of transcendant virtue. The 
virtue is transcendant because it 
springs from moral mazims, instead 
of from feelings ; from abstractions, 
instead of from complex indivi- 
dualities. We cannot sympathise 
with, and therefore cannot love, 
“goody” people; their noble actions 
are not the actions which we feel 
that we ourselves could have per- 
formed in our best moments; they 
spring from no common ground 
of human impulse. No one. can 
believe in the bishop of D., be- 
cause all the traits of humanity 
have disappeared in this type of 
evangelical mansuetude. He ex- 
hibits none of the inconsistencies, 
none of the little absurdities, which 
are often seen in the best of men; 
he is never ignorant, never out of 
temper, never despondent, never off 
the moral stilts. 

So much for the general want of 
truth. Descending to the details, 
we find many defects. The author's 
besetting sin of antithesis obliges 
him to intimate that his saint was 
formerly a sinner ; as it obliges him, 
when painting a model of female 
chastity, to take her from the 
streets. O’est de rigueur. Never- 
theless, after the sinner has become 
a saint, and especially after be has 
become a bishop, it is trespassing 
too far on our credulity to make this 
bishop listen placidly to a long 
tirade of blasphemy and cynicism 
from the mouth of a senator seated 
at the dinner-table with him. If 
we imagine a senator so far for- 
getting all the dictates of good- 
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breeding and right feeling as to 
pour forth four pages of such un- 
provoked insolence, we cannot ima- 
gine a bishop quietly listening to 
it, and answering only in this tone 
of veiled irony :— 

“ « Lévéque battit des mains,’ 

“Voila parler! s’écria-t-il. L’excel- 
lente chose, et vraiment merveilleuse, 
que ce matérialisme-la! ne l'a pas qui 
veut. Ah! quand on |’a, on n’est pius 
dupe; on nese laisse pas bétement exiler 
comme Caton,ni lapider comme Etienne, 
ni bruler vif comme Jeanne d’Are.’” 


And so on. Having  antitheti- 
cally opposed this saintly bishop to 
the cynical senator, he prepares an- 
other contrast: the interview be- 
tween the bishop and an old Revo- 
lutionist, who lives at D., excluded 
from all society by the universal 
horror he inspires. Being popu- 
larly regarded as an incarnation of 
wickedness, we may be sure Victor 
Hugo will present him as the inear- 
nation of virtue. He is now dying, 
and the bishop visits him in this 
supreme hour, to try and adminis- 
ter the last consolation. In this 
fantastic interview the French Re- 
volution is discussed, The old re- 
publican defends ’98, as is natural; 
and he not only has the best of the 
argament, but the bishop is made 
to feel that this is so—which is not 
so natural. When the bishop asks 
how he can defend Marat’s clap- 
ping his hands at the guillotine, 
the republican answers: “And 
what do you think of Bossuet 
chanting a Te Dewm at the dragon- 
nades?” The bishop is silenced, 
After a tedious accumulation of that 
verbiage which so many Frenchmen 
mistake for fine writing and reli- 
gious philosophy, the scene closes 
with the bishop asking the repub- 
lican whether no religious consola- 
tion can be offered him ?— 
“Monsieur l’Eveque,’ he replied, 
with a slowness which came perhaps 
more from dignity of soul than from 
failing strength, ‘I have passed my 
life in meditation, study, and contem- 
plation. I was sixty years of age when 
my country called upon me, and bade 
me mingle in its affairs. Iobeyed. 'There 
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were abuses, I combated them; there 
were tyrarinies, I destroyed them; there 
were rights and elnciaie I proclaimed 
and confessed them, The territory was 
invaded, I defended it. France was 
threatened ; I offered my breast. I was 
not rich; Iam poor, I was one of the 
masters; the éellars of the bank were 
crowded with gold and silver—I dined 
for a shilling. I succoured the oppress- 
ed, I consoled the afflicted. I tore the 
cloth from the altar, it is true; but it 
was to stanch the wounds of the coun- 
try. .. [did my duty as well as I could, 
and performed all the good in my power. 
After that I was hunted, despised, per- 
secuted, calumniated, ridiculed, cursed, 
proscribed. For many years, in spite 
of my white hairs, I feel that the mul- 
titude has believed itself justified in de- 
spising me; to the ignorant crowd my 
face is that of one accursed, Hating 
no one, | accept this isolation and this 
hatred. I am now eighty-six; I am 
about to die. What have you come to 
ask me?’ 

“*Your benediction,’ said the bi- 
shop. 

« And he knelt. 

“When the bishop raised his head, 
the face of the republican had become 
august. He was dead.” 


Victor Hugo knows his country- 
men, and calculates, no doubt correct- 
ly, on their hearty delight in this re- 
publican tirade, followed by the start- 
ling tableau of the bishop demanding 
the benediction of the man he came 
to bless. In English minds, we sus- 
pect, there will be raised a very differ- 
ent feeling. We are not fond of atti- 
tudinising heroes setting forth their 
own virtues, and we are less delighted 
with coups de thédtre, which outrage 
common-sens>. 

Having completed his description 
of the bishop, the author introduces 
his hero. This is Jean Valjean, the 
liberated forgat. Of course, the for- 
cat is a scoundrel; but not simply a 
scoundrel—the galleys form an epi- 
sode between his virtuous youth and 
virtuous old age. Art, in France, has 
nowadays little to say to a scoundrel 
who has not been, or will not become, 
a hero. Jean was once an honest ar- 
tisan, bat in hard times he stole a loaf 
of bread, to feed his starving nephews, 
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and for this he was sentenced to the 
galleys. Twice he escaped, and twice 
was retaken. In prison he became 
hardened. The injustice of Socie 
filled him with intense hatred, “Jean 
Valjean était entré au bagne sanglo- 
tant et frémissant; il en sortait impas- 
sible. Il y était entré désespéré; il 
en sortit sombre.” 

On quitting prison he arrives at 
D——, where, because his passport 
not only betrays the fact of his pre- 
vious imprisonment, but also that he 
is considered “ dangerous,” he is re- 
fused food and shelter at various inns 
and houses, This pathetic situation 
is not very well treated, but it inte- 
rests from its pathos. Fuiling every- 
where else, he walks into the bishop’s 
palace, and there bluntly announces 
who and what he is, Instead of being 
received, as before, with contempt, 
and repulsion, he is made welcome, is 
treated respectfully, and finds not only 
kind words, but a good supper, and 
the best bed in the house prepared for 
him, In return for this unexpected 
kindness, he contemplates murdering 
his host; but finally contents himself 
with carrying off the silver spoons and 
forks, Arrested with these in his 
possession, he is brought into the pre- 
sence of his wronged benefactor, 
whem he has not known to be a 
bishop, but has supposed to be a poor 
curate. 


“The door opened. A strange and 
violent group appeared on the thresh- 
old. Three men held a fourth by the 
collar. The three men were gendarmes ; 
the other was Jean Valjean. 

“A brigadier of gendarmerie, who 
seemed to head the group, was near the 
door. He advanced and saluted the 
bishop. 

“* Monseigneur,’ he said . . . . 

“At this word, Jean Valjean, who 
was sullen and depressed, raised his head 
as if etupified. 


“*Monseigneur!’ he murmured. ‘It 
is not the curate then... - 
“* Silence!’ said a gendarme. ‘It is 


monseigneur the | Hens 


“ But the bishop had approached as 
rapidly as his great age permitted. 

“* Ah, it is you,’ he exclaimed, look- 
ing at Jean. ‘I am glad to see you, 
9 


~ 
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But how is this? I gave you also the 
silver candlesticks, which are surely 
worth two hundred francs, Why did 
you not carry them away with your 
spoons and forks?’ 

“Jean Valjean opened his eyes and 
looked at the venerable bishop with an 
expression such as no human Janguage 
ean translate. 

“* Monseigneur,’ said the brigadier, 
‘was it the truth, then, that this man 
spoke? Wemethim, He was depart- 
ing as if escaping. We arrested him. 
He had this plate... - 

“* And he told you,’ interrupted the 
bishop, smiling, ‘that it had been given 
him by an old priest, in whose house 
he hall ‘gamed the night? I see it all. 
And you brought him back? This was 
a mistake.’ 

“*And we may let him pass on?’ 
asked the brigadier. 

** Certainly,’ replied the bishop. 

“The gendarmes released Jean Val- 
jean, who stepped back. 

«Ts it true they let me go?’ he said, 
in an almost inarticulate voice, and as 
if he in his sleep. 

“* Yes, you are free ; don’t you under- 
stand?’ said a gendarme. 

“*My friend,’ added the bishop, ‘ be- 
fore you go, here are the candlesticks ; 
take them.’ 

“He went to the chimneypiece, took 
the candlesticks, and carried them to 
Jean Valjean. 

“ Jean trembled in all his limbs. He 
took the candlesticks mechanically, with 
an abstracted air. 

“ The gendarmes retired. 

“Jean Valjean was like a man about 
to swoon. 

“ The bishop approached, and in alow 
voice said— 

“*Do not forget that you have pro- 
mised me to employ that money in be- 
coming again an honest man.’” 


"We fear that few readers will ap- 
preciate the supreme virtue of this 
act, simply because they will be an- 
able to believe init. So little is Jean 
penetrated with remorse, that his next 
deed is to rob a poor Savoyard boy of 
two francs. Yet such is the straage 
psychology of this work, that the 
wretch who was unmoved by the 
bishop’s exaggerated tenderness, is 
suddenly smitten with wild remorse 
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in reflecting on his own baseness in 
robbing a poor boy. 

It is this remorse which rebaptizes 
him. His criminal career ends here. 
We lose sight of him during many 
years, to meet him when he has be- 
come a wealthy manufacturer, striv- 
ing his utmost to rival the saintly 
goodness of the now defunct bishop. 
The virtue and the mansuetude of the 
regenerated forgat are, of course, as 
conspicuous as his former brutality and 
ferocity. No taunts move him now. 
A woman spits in his face, to express 
her contempt and hatred of him; he 
mildly wipes his face, and showers 
benefits on her. 

The woman who thus insults him, 
and is thus rewarded by him, is Fan- 
tine, the heroine of the story; a wo- 
man for whom our tenderest sympa- 
thies are claimed, although on grounds 
that are nota little French. We first 
make her acquaintance as a grisette, 
in company with three other grisettes 
and their four lovers. The other three 
are simply grisettes, but Fantine en 
était a sa premiére illusion. . She 
loves truly, profoundly. At least we 
are told so; we do not see it, These 
grisette scenes are not only of very 
questionable taste, and of no particu- 
lar excellence, but are little distinguish- 
able from similar scenes which have 
already been so wearisomely dwelt on 
by the herd of French novelists, that 
in the work of a writer like Victor 
Hugo they are singularly misplaced. 
Nor do we find their artistic relation 
to the general structure of the story 
such as to excuse their introduction. 
A few sentences would have sufficed 
to tell us all that these scenes convey. 
The upshot is, that Fantine, deserted 
by her lover, finds herself without the 
means of support for herself and child. 
She determines to return to her native 
town and seek employment there. On 
the way, she leaves her infant in the 
charge of an aubergiste and his wife, 
who have two cherubie children of 
their own, and are likely, therefore, 
she thinks, to take good care of hers, 
Bat the children being cherubs, it 
follows, by the law of contrast, that 
the parents are demons. Henceforth 
they plunder Fantine, and maltreat 
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her child, though she is kept in 
ignorance of it. She reaches her 
native town, gets employment in 
Jean Valjean’s manufactory, and 
sends the greater part of her wages 
for her infant. This continues some 
time; but at last the fact that 
Fantine has a child not born in 
wedlock is discovered at the mann- 
factory, and she is turned away in 
consequence! ‘*When she. was 
in the streets, she divined that 
people turned back to point at her ; 
every one looked at her, no one 
recognised her; the bitter and cold 
contempt of the passers-by pene- 
trated her flesh and soul like a 
keen wind.” 

Who would have supposed that 
female chastity was held in such 
esteem in France, that the fault of 
a@ poor artisan would be thus se- 
verely treated? However, we must 
accept the picture as the artist 
paints it; and if he wants this 
engine of social reprobation for the 
purposes of his art, we must not 
perhaps be too rigorous in our de- 
mands for verisimilitade. Fantine 
is an outcast, and without employ- 
ment. Her struggles against pov- 
erty fill several chapters; and to 
add to them, she is harassed by 
the continued rapacity of the two 
wretches who have the care of her 
child. On various pretexts they 
demand the money which she can- 
not procure. At one time she sells 
her lovely hair for ten francs; at 
another she sells two of her front 
teeth. After these sacrifices, when 
more is demanded,— 


“ Allons! dit-elle, vendons le reste: 
L'infortunée se fit fille publique.” 


Victor Hugo seldom does things 
by halves. Having made his hero- 
ine take to the streets, hé makes 
her one of those wretched creatures 
who flaunt in beggarly finery, and 
strive to deaden memory by drink. 
He depicts her in a street brawl, 
for her share in which she is sen- 
tenced to six months’ imprison- 
ment, and is only rescued by the 
mayor, Jean Valjean, in whose face 
she spits with much energetic rhe- 
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toric, because she believes that it 
was he who turned her from the 
factory, and thus caused her ruin. 
The subject is undoubtedly a 
fine one, if treated in a true and 
sympathetic style. No more har- 
rowing picture can be thought of 
than that of a mother forced into 
sin, dragged into degradation, in 
order to feed and _ educate her 
child; a picture full of pathos, 
full of the actual tragedy of social 
life, full of lessons. But to bring 
out this piteousness, and to call 
forth our deepest sympathies with 
the victim, while giving rise to 
serious thoughts respecting the so- 
cial condition which creates such a 
tragedy, it is above all things neces- 
sary that the writer be thoroughly 
sincere, severely trae; passionate, 
it may be; vehemently indignant ; 
but never for one moment false 
and sentimental; never by one 
phrase of misplaced rhetoric divert- 
ing our sympathies from the truth. 
It is the besetting sin of most French 
writers to be incapable of trust- 
ing to the trath; and Victor Hugo 
is eminently French. They ap- 
peal to our sympathies on grounds 
which make it impossible for us to 
respond. Victor Hugo in the pre- 
sent instance wishes to rouse sym- 
pathy with the wretched Fantine. 
The simple statement of her story 
would certainly have roused it. We 
could not think of a mother’s agony 
harrying her inte sin, without feel- 
ing deeply moved. But Victor Hago 
is not contented with the simple 
story. He makes Fantine degraded 
as well as wretched; he intensifies 
her prostitution by every art of his 
powerful style; and having painted 
a brawling, flaunting street-walker, 
he andacivusly calls upon us to ac- 
cept her as a model of chastity and 
purity! Instead of appealing to 
our pity for the woman and the 
mother, he insults our understand- 
ings by demanding our belief in ber 
modesty. In the eyes of men she 
may have sinned, but she has “never 
ceased to be virtuous and saintly in 
the eye of God!” We not only 
resent this as silly sentimental rhe- 
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toric, but we ask how a writer who 
regards his art seriously could wan- 
tonly spoil his picture by such gra- 
tuitous mistakes. The reader would 
have willingly believed that in 
Fantine there may have been the 
seeds of many virtues, although 
these are nowhere shown, except in 
her love for her child, which is not 
uncommon ; but how can he be ex- 
pected to believe in her virtue ? 
She falls easily as a grisette; she 
falls still lower without a very great 
resistance ; and in her fall she loses 
all vestige of self-respect. Why 
then raise the question of her virtue 
when we have the unhappy woman 
before us? Why, except that the 
jaw of antithesis requires it ? 
- You have suffered much, poor mo- 
ther,’ says the benign and benevolent 
mayor to her. ‘Oh! do not complain 
of it, for you have now the condition of 
the elect, It is in that way men make 
angels, It is no fault of theirs; they 
know not how otherwise to act. Look 
ou, the hell from which you have come 
1s the first form of heaven. It was ne- 
cessary to begin there.’ ” 


We hope that it is only Parisians 
who thus make angels; and that 
only in French literature is hell the 
necessary introduction to heaven. 
The terrible symbol by which the 
Knights Templar were initiated 
could only be justified by pro- 
found belief—they spat on the 
cross: thus at once descending 
to the depths of infamy, in order 
that they might reascend into holi- 
ness. But surely holiness with- 
out this preliminary sin is a con- 
ceivable condition, and one in it- 
self more admirable, more desir- 
able? It is one thing to rejoice 
over the repentant sinner, and to 
recognise that much goodness may 
accompany both profligacy and 
crime; another thing to consider 
the profligacy and crime: a neces- 
sary basis for goodness, In the 
Frenchman’s paradise we observe 
an unfortunate preponderance of 
Magdalens. 

To continue our analysis. Hav- 
ing rescued Fantine, the reformed 
forgat places her under the care of 
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two religieuses, and provides for all 
her waats ; but in spite of this care, 
she dies of consumption‘in the odour 
of sanctity. 

Meanwhile Jean, the virtuous 
forcat, is himself in peril. A poor 
workman has been arrested on the 
charge of robbing an orchard; and 
this, which under ordinary circum- 
stances wonld be a trifling offence, 
becomes aggravated by the suspicion 
that he is an ancient forcat, whom 
the police have been seeking for 
years — namely, Jean Valjean him- 
self. It will be remembered that, 
after quitting the bishop with the 
candlesticks, Jean robbed a Savoyard 
of two francs on the highway ; and as 
he had only just quitted the galleys, 
this crime made him a récidiviste, 
therefore liable to imprisonment for 
life. But he escaped, became rich, 
grew virtuous and respected. He 
now hears that another man is ac- 
cused in his place; that an unfor- 
tunate resemblance will make an 
innocent man suffer for him. The 
shock is terrible. Vietor Hugo cha- 
racteristically entitles the chapter 
describing it, une tempéte sous une 
erdne, and he prefaces it in these 
words: ‘Nous avons déja regardé 
dans Jes profundeurs de cette con- 
science; le moment est venu d’y 
regarder encore. Nous ne le fai- 
sons pas sans émotion et sans trem- 
blement.” If he trembled in writ- 
ing the succeeding sentences, the 
phenomenon is psychologically cu- 
rious. ‘II n’existe rien de plus 
terrifiant que cette sorte de con- 
templation. L’ail de Yesprit ne 
peut trouver nulle part plus 
d’éblonissements ni plus de ténébres 
que dans V’homine; il ne peut se 
fixer sur aucune chose qui soit plus 
redoubtable, plus compliquée, plus 
mystérieuse, plus infinie Il y a 
um spectacle plus grand que la mer, 
c’est le ciel ; il y a un spectacle plus 
grand que le ciel, c’est Vintérieur 
de Vdme.” This is the kind of 
writing which throws many French- 
men into ecstasies; but to us it 
appears little more than what Sir 
Hugh Evans calls “brave ’orts.” 

In spite of the galimatias of tur- 
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gid rhetoric which the anthor in- 
dulges in’ we acknowledge the 
power of the situation, For many 
years Jean has devoted all his ener- 
gies to escape the infamy of his 
former life, to hide from all eyes 
the fact that he had passed such 
a life, and to prepare himself, by 
Christian love and humility, for the 
life to come. In both he has suc- 
ceeded. He has gained universal 
respect, and even veneration. He 
has done immense good. He has 
lived a noble life. Can he now 
consent to destroy this hardly-won 
reputation? And can he permit an 
innocent man to suffer in his place? 
This straggle of a conscientious man 
js irresistibly affecting. But here 
again the execrable taste of Victor 
Hugo wantonly mars the picture 
he has painted, by one of those 
irreverent comparisons, as silly as 
they are irreverent, which we cannot 
bat hope must be offensive to_ the 
serious French mind. We will not 
venture on a_ translation; but— 
merely reminding the reader that 
the man whose agony is thus wan- 
tonly compared with the “ agony in 
the garden” is an ex-forcat of bru- 
tal type——-we give the words as they 
stand :— 


R,“ Ainsi se débattait sous l’angoisse 
cette malheureuse me. Dixhuit cents 
ans avant cet homme infortuné, l’étre 
mystérieux, en qui se resument toutes 
les saintetés et toutes les souffrances de 
Yhumanité, avait aussi lui, pendant que 
les oliviers frémissaient au vent farouche 
de Vinfini, longtemps écarté de la main 
Yeffrayant calice qui lui apparaissait 
ruisselant d’ombre et débordant de té- 
nébres daus les profondeurs pleines 
@’étoiles.” 

In spite of this and other blots, 
the episode we are now considering 
is the most powerfal in the book; 
indeed, for the sake of it, we almost 
advise the reader to wade through 
the two volumes. Few things finer 
in fiction can be named than the 
exhibition of the struggle in Jean’s 
mind, and the final triamph of his 
better principles. With wonderful 


art he is represented during the inci- 
dents of his journey to Arras, and 
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during the trial—a journey made 
against time and various contending 
obstacles, which obstacles he hopes 
will prevent his arriving in time, 
though his conscience will not suffer 
him to relax his efforts. Very pow- 
erful also is the scene of the trial— 
especially the innocent man’s defence, 
and Jean’s avowal. After that, we 
sink into commonplace improbabili- 
ties. Jean escapes, goes to Paris, and 
there plays a part in subsequent vo- 
lumes. 

From our analysis the reader will 
probably feel the same difficulty in 
detecting the “ moral purpose” that 
we felt in reading the book. The pre- 
face forbids our regarding the work 
simply as a novel. According to the 
jargon of the day, “it has a social 
idea.” And what is that idea? Ap- 
parently this: Society is to blame for 
tolerating prisons where innocent but 
unfortunate men enter, to quit them 
hardened ruffians. Society is to blame 
for not acknowledging that wretched 
women take to the streets to prove 
their virtue. We can make out no 
other teaching. 

Victor Hugo is an artist, and only 
a moralist in so far as art is indissolu- 
bly bound up with moral influences. 
It is as an artist, therefore, that we 
chiefly consider him here. We have 
already intimated our general appre- 
ciation of his merits and demerits, 
and may rapidly express the little we 
have to say regarding ‘Les Miséra- 
bles.’ There is here no character, in 
the high dramatic sense; none of the 
great dramatist’s ventriloquism. The 
figures are all figures of puppets, and 
constantly betray their strings. We 
are throughout unpleasantly aware of 
the clever showman’s presence. The 
writer challenges our attention when 
our attention should be riveted on 
the work. It is true that the chal- 
lenge is often answered by admira- 
tion. If we are made aware that he 
is aiming at an effect, we also see that 
he has not missed his aim. The writ- 
ing is throughout elaborate, coloured, 
polished; the rhetoric is often bril- 
liant; the epigrams are incisive; the 
turns of phrase are original and felici- 
tous. But the rhetoric is not elo- 
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quence ; the brilliancy is mere glitter; 
the epigrams are seldom wise. In 
one word, it is not the strong, healthy, 
inspiring eloquence of a serious and 
beautiful mind, but rather the turbu- 
lent and factitious power of a strong 
talent loosened from all control: a 
debauch of diction, not a draught from 
Helicon. 

We prefer the less ambitious pas- 
sages, and the quieter remarks when 
they happen to be just, as they are 
sometimes. For example, it is well 
said, “ Vrai ou faux ce qu’on dit des 
hommes tient souvent autant de place 
dans leur vie, et surtout dans leur 
destinée, que ce qu’ils font.” Again, 
“Certaines personnes sont méchantes 
uniquement par besoin de parler. Leur 
conversation, causerie dans le salon, 
bavardage dans |’antéchambre, est 
comme ces cheminées qui usent vite 
Je bois: il leur fant beaucoup de com- 
bustible, et le combustible, c’est le 
prochain.” The following is a good 
specimen of his epigrammatic style, 
though a glaring instance of his want 
of dramatic ventriloquism, since no 
style could*be more inappropriate in 
the mouth of a simple and saintly 
bishop. “ L’homme a sur Jui la chair 
qui est tout a la fois son fardeau et sa 
tentation. II la traine et lui cede. Il 
doit la surveiller, la contenir, la répri- 
mer, et ne lui obéir qu’a Ja derniére 
extrémité. Dans cette obéisance 1a 
il peut encore y avoir de la faute; 
mais la faute, ainsi faite, est venielle. 
C'est une chute, mais une chute sur les 
genoux, qui peut sachever en priére.” 

It is unnecessary to say that we 
have little admiration for the nume- 
rous tirades a effet so liberally scat- 
tered through these volumes. They 
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are obviously relied on by the author 
as certain of success. He knows his 
public, and is probably more admired 
for those tirades than for any other 
pages. De gustibus. We merely re- 
cord our insensibility to such rhetoric. 
That it is immensely clever, that few 
writers could equal it, if they would,\ 
does not in the least prevent our say- 
ing that such rhetoric is very idle at 
the best, and very pernicious at the 
worst. It is essentially untrue; and 
when truth is sacrificed to the fire- 
works of rhetoric, the fancy may be 
dazzled, but the reason is irritated. 
We are prepared, of course, for very 
great differences of opinion on these 
passages; some will think them elo- 
quent, others will think them empty 
verbiage. There is an entire chapt 
of exclamation and epigram (vol. i. 
p. 275), entitled, ‘I’onde et ombre,’ 
which certainly admits of two opi- 
nions: it is either very sublime, or— 
the next step beyond. 

Every now and then there is a 
touch of humour. Generally Victor 
Hugo’s humour is somewhat lugu- 
brious or grotesque ; but a smile oc- 
casionally plays on the page—as, for 
instance, in the description of Fan- 
tine’s lover, which finishes thus: ‘ Il 
avait eu une piéce refusée au vaude- 
ville” —{to have a piece refused is, in 
some circles, a sort of literary glory! \ 
—the next thing to having one ac-\\_ Ab \ 
cepted.} “Il faisait ca et Ja des vers 
quelconques. Enfin il doutait sapéri- 
eurement de toute chose; grand force 
aux yeux des faibles.” But there is 
no such comic scene“as that in *‘ Né- 
tre Dame de Paris,’ where the deaf 
Quasimodo is interrogated by the deaf 
judge. 
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THE RIGHTS OF WOMAN. 


Wnuar are the rights of woman ? 
We have heard say that they mean 
nothing less than gynecocracy—a 
hard and mysterious word, which 
we are thankful to know has not 
assed into general use, though we 

elieve it is still to be found in’ the 
columns of Johnson’s Dictionary. 
The Saxon fountain of our speech 
does not supply us with a term 
exactly synonymous. ‘ Petticoat 
goverument” is a circuitous phrase, 
and one which is by no means popu- 
Jar with many who would fain have 
us believe that they are not only 
lords of themselves, but uncon- 
trolled and indisputable masters of 
their household and tuatelary Penates. 
Numerous are the Bobadils abroad, 
who, at home, dwindle to the di- 
mensions of a Jerry Sneak! De- 
spite the mazvnitude of the matri- 
monial crinoline, there is often- 
times, and in divers places, a contest 
for the possession of the breeches; 
and women there are, otherwise 
most estimable—right sterling Cor- 
nelias and Roman-hearted mothers 
of the Gracchi—who do not hesi- 
tate, after having made conquest of 
the coveted garment, to display it 
as osteutatiously as a pacha of three 
tails hangs out the tremendous in- 
signia of his office. And wherefore 
not? What is victory without its 
trophies? Was there ever a true 
ovation without a public exhibition 
of the spoil? Be sure of this, that 
had Penthesilea, the leader of the 
Amazons, been fortunate enough to 
drive her spear through the midriff 
of Achilles—who, as we are assured 
by the bards of old, doted on her 
developed charms —his armour 
would that evening have been sus- 
pended at the door of her tent, and 
ten thousand tight-zoned vifgin 
warriors would, in barmonious 
chorus, have celebrated the triumph 
of their Queen! 

Far be it from us to interfere in 
any sort of matrimonial dispute. Of 
all earthly judges the one whom we 


envy the least is Sir Cresswell Cress- 
well; for we take leave to doubt 
whether a more ungracious*office 
was committed to either Rhadaman- 
thus, Minos, or Eacus, whose juris- 
diction was not, strictly speaking, 
territorial, but confined to another 
region which, for the present, we 
shall leave unnamed. Of course it 
is no fault of his; but, notwith- 
standing, we cannot help regarding 
the said Sir Cresswell as a sort of 
standing judicial protest against a 
certain doctrine to be found in the 
form of Solemnisation of Matri- 
mony contained in the Book of 
Common Prayer. He has, in the 
performance of his official duties, 
and in strict conformity with the 
law which he has to administer, put 
asunder a good many persons who, 
but for an unfortunate and some- 
what unaccountable propensity for 
shying articles of furniture and 
suchlike household gear at one an 
other’s heads, might have led a life 
of tolerable ease and tranquillity— 
not, perhaps, altogether undisturbed 
by snarling, but by no means im- 
plying violent fracture and con- 
tusion, or such an amount of per- 
sonal collision as would justify an 
application for the unloosing of the 
bonds of matrimony. It is much 
to be desired that Sir Cresswell, 
who is a ripe scholar as well as a 
most able judge, would favour the 
world with his opinion as to several 
famous instances of matrimonial 
difference to which distinct allusion 
is made in the ancient and medieval 
records. We cannot think that he 
would have sanctioned Ozsar’s di- 
vorce on the sole plea preferred by 
that worthy dictator, of suspicion 
without a semblance of a_ proof. 
Had that dissolute dog Mare An- 
tony, who was Ossar’s consul, and 
who, in some respects, may be re- 
garded as a prototype of Mr. Edwin 
James, rested his application to Sir 
Cresswell on no better ground, we 
apprehend that he would have re- 
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ceived a most righteous and salutary 
snubbing. But what would have been 
the decision had the case of Socrates 
versus Xantippe been brought to 
trial? The assanlt was a very fla- 
grant_one; not indeed fraught with 
dan to life or limb, but implying 
infinite dishonour, far worse than 
the loss of Trinculo’s bottle. Who 
will venture to assert that Socrates, 
had he lived in our times, would 
have exhibited such extraordinary 
indifference to a most hideous asper- 
sion, which, we devoutly trust, is 
no longer practised even in the 
closes of Auld Reekie, under the 
hypocritical sanction of the preli- 
minary warning-cry of Gardy-loo! 
We opine that the son of Sophron- 
iscus, had he been born in the nine- 
teenth century of the Christian era, 
would unquestionably have sued 
for separation. It would be inte- 
resting to know the view which Sir 
Cresswell must have formed upon 
acase of such nicety—we mean, of 
course, legal nicety, for otherwise 
the term is inappropriate—and one 
which, in the present plenitude of 
porcelain and Staffordshire ware, 
might possibly again occur. Then, 
in the days when chivalry was just 
beginning to appear, thongh it had 
by no means reached that high 
point of scrupulosity to which it 
afterwards attained, we find the 
lords of the creation, who wore the 
belted brand, slew dragons, and en- 
countered giants, somewhat rough, 
to say the least of it, in the treat- 
ment of their accomplished dames. 
In that fine old German epic, the 
*Niebelungen Lied,’ Ohrimhilda, 
wife of the hero Siegfried, confesses 
to her uncle Hagen, that, as the 
punishment for certain indiscreet 
disclosures and rather petulant be- 
haviour, that mirror of kiighthood, 
who is represented as being quite 
as courteous and gentle as either 
Lancelot or Tristram, had corrected 
her with an oaken cudgel, which 
had raised several black and blue 
wheals on her otherwise “ fair 
bodie.” There is, we understand, a 
popular notion current to this day 
in England, and, it may be, in other 
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portions of the civilised world, that 
a stick, not thicker than a man’s 
thumb, may be lawfully employed 
in ceses of domestic contumacy. Is 
it impossible to persuade Sir Cress- 
well to favour us with his dictum 
as to this really important matter ? 
If the law does actually sanction 
the use of such a ferrule, is it to be 
regarded as the common property of 
man and wife, or does it exclusively 
pertain to the former? Here we 
must confess that we are consider- 
ably perplexed. The law, as gener- 
ally interpreted,-makes no special 
exception of goods in communion, 
save that, with polite gallantry, it 
gives a certain amount of protec- 
tion to the paraphernalia, or jewel- 
lery of the wife. It throws a shield 
over her garnets and brooches which 
it righteously refuses to extend to 
the frippery of the masculine Man- 
talini. But nowhere do we find 
any written mention of the rod 
vouchsafed to male or _ female. 
There may indeed be such a privi- 
lege derived from natural law, and 
fortified by consuetudinary usage; 
but no Ulpian has proclaimed it, no 
Vinnius has expounded it. Upon 
that head even the fluent Grotius is 
silent, and you will search in vain 
for a suggestive hint throughout the 
pages of the garrulous Gronovius. 
As over some stupendous moun- 
tains in the islands of the Far West 
perpetual clouds impend, so are 
those legal summits and jurispru- 
dential eminences' shrouded by 
thick wreaths of mystery which 
human intelligence is wholly inade- 
quate to penetrate; and perhaps it 
is as well for the happiness of man- 
kind in general that certain ques- 
tions relating to doniéstic policy 
should still remain without a dis- 
tinct and definite solution. ~ 

The discerning reader will at 
once perceive, from this our pre- 
amble, that we by no means chal- 
lenge the right of any shrewish 
Katharine to get the upper hand, if 
she can so contrive it, of her absurd 
Petruchio. Nay, we shall even go 
farther, and admit that a great many 
male beings of the human species 
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derive their chief felicity from being 
entirely subject to the control and 
guidance of their wives. Numerous} 
are the ninny-hammers who would/ 
go utterly to the mischief, if\some 
stroug-minded woman did not 
vouchsafe to act as their directress 
and governante; and, so far from 
pitying the condition of a man who 
is notoriously hen-pecked, we con- 
sider him a most fortunate fellow 
in having found a helpmate who 
can think for him, speak for him, 
act for him, and meke him appear 
to the world at large, not what he 
truly is, an absolute irredeemable 
donkey,: but a quiet, decent, obtuse, 
and altogether respectable house- 
holder. Even men of acknowledged 
intellect and genius have benefited 
from domestic bondage. The pa- 
triot, who has just made the senate- 
house ring with his vehement de- 
nunciations of tyranny, uses tlre 
latch-key for admission to his own 
domicile with the nervous tremor 
of an unexperienced housebreaker, 
and steals on tiptoe up-stairs, his 
heart palpitating in his bosom lest 
the creaking of a treacherous board 
should awaken from her early 
slumber, and unloose the tongue of 
that sweet saint who nightly reposes 
by his side. The poet, whose 
strains have entranced the world, 
dares not for the life of him dine 
out without permission asked and 
obtained ; und woe be to him if, in 
a moment of unthinking hilarity, 
he has been persuaded to quaff but 
one cup more of spirituous nectar 
than is his jast and reasonable allow- 
ance! Retribution cometh in the 
morning ; and the favoured of Phe- 
bus, in order to obtain the assuage- 
ment of an additional basin of bohea, 
is fain to play the penitent, and 
submit to a lecture in which his in- 
temperate and disgusting behaviour 
is unfavourably contrasted with the 
habits of the beasts that perish. 
Even the veteran of a hundred 
fights, whose valiant spirit quailed 
not in the midst of massacre and 
dexth—who has led a forlorn hope, 
plunged throngh the ditch, and 
scaled the wall by the shattered and 
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vibrating ladder, when the hostile 
bastions were belching fire, and the 
ramparts bristling with steel—even 
he cowers like a helpless lamb be- 
fore the wrath of his dulcet Amaryl- 
lis, and meekly implores her for 
that mercy and forbearance which 
he would disdain to ask by word or 
sign from the most truculent Go- 
liath of a foeman, even were his 
weapon struck from his grasp, or 
his sword-arm disabled by a wound. 
Jolin Knox, who fancied himself a 
very independent personage, and of 
whom it is traditionally reported 
that he never trembled before the 
face of man, made, somewhat late 
in life, the discovery that the face 
of woman, after she has been put in 
full possession of conjugal rights, 
is something infinitely more terrible. 
The austere Reformer who fulmi- 
nated his anathema against the 
‘ Monstrous Regiment of Women,’ 
and who showed himself, to use the 
mildest possible term, the reverse 
of polite in his demeanour towards 
his anointed queen, was tempted in 
his old age to woo a noble damsel, 
and conducted her to his home in 
the Canongate of Edinburgh with 
such grim rejoicings as were then 
deemed admissible, and not savour- 
ing of idolatry on the occasion of 
a Caledonian marriage. But John 
soon discovered that, in departing 
from the precepts of Saint Paul, 
who had little liking for matrimony, 
he had made a serious blunder. She 
of the house of Ochiltree could not 
forget that the renowned preacher 
was originally a vassal of the Hep- 
burns ; and, being a lady of extraor- 
dinary energy and no small amount 
of self-will, she fairly succeeded in 
establishing, within that queer little 
mansion, the bow-window whereof 
is still regarded as a curiosity, that 
very same monstrous female rule 
against which her spouse had, in 
earlier years, most vehemently pro- 
tested. Yet, on the whole, though 
somewhat addicted to gew-gaws and 
fal-lals, we doubt not that she made 
an excellent wife to the veteran Re- 
former, and perhaps improved the 
tone of his manners and conversa- 
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tion by teaching him the practical 
lesson that somewhere or other, 
there always does exist a power to 
which the most wilful and imperi- 
ous must submit. Therefore, all 
these instances considered, we heart- 
ily join in the cry of “ Place aux 
Dames!” It is not a mere empty 
courtesy that allows them to take 
the precedence. They go before 
their husbands because they are the 
natural Jeaders ; and when domestic 
strife arises, it is usually the male 
and not the female who is the party 
chargeable with rebellion. 

Now, having said this much— 
which we subinit to be, from one of 
the rougher sex, a most fair and 
even liberal concession—we must 
be permitted, for a moment or two, 
to lovk at the reverse of the medal- 
lion. What is all this cackling 
which we hear about the abstract 
rights of woman, her wrongs, her 


privileges, and her place? The 
world is wellnigh six thousand 


years old, dating from the creation 
of the human race, and yet it would 
appear, if we are to pay attention 
to certain shri]l protests, that, dur- 
ing all that while, the true mission 
of woman has been most woefully 
misunderstood, and her _ position 
shamefully degraded. Were such 
merely the utterances of a single 
female fanatic, or even of a Sanhedrim 
of Mcenads, we should not consider 
the fact worthy of serious attention ; 
for, in all ages, we find instances of 
women, who, inspired by the ex- 
amples of Deborah and Semiramis, 
have asserted the rights of their sex 
to govern, lead, and legislate, not 
merely in the contracted confines of 
the household domain, but in the 
immeasurably wider sphere of social 
and political arrangements, Wol- 
stonecrafts and Wrights, reviving 
the Amazonian traditions, have ere 
now l.boured with the pen and the 
tongue to vindicate the equality of 
the sexes; and epicene Madame de 
Staé!s, if they do not go quite so 
far, have at least hinted at gross 
injustice committed by the men 
in their arbitrary appropriation of 
power. But the case is different 
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when we find such doctrines avowed 
and discussed at great social gather- 
ings graced by the presence and 
presidency of veteran philosophers 
and / statesmen; more especially 
when we observe with what alarm- 
ing rapidity the female members 
have taken the lead in these debates, 
and what undoubted mastery they 
have gained over some scores of 
betrousered twaddlers, who, being 
unable to find an audience else- 
where, are fain to give annual vent to 
their platitudes at the meetings of the 
Social Senate. 

Not the least temarkable feature 
in our age is the formation, on the 
widest possible basis, of Associu- 
tions having for their avowed ob- 
ject the promotion of certain kinds 
of science. The germ of these is 
to be found in the Academies, In- 
stitutes, or Royal Sucieties, which 
have long exisied in almost every 
civilised country of Europe ; and 
which, though they may not have 
materially stimulated di-covery, 
have at least the effect of occasion- 
ally bringing together men of simi- 
lar pursuits, and of breaking through 
that crust of reserve which the 
silent and wayward bahits of the 
abstruse thinker are exceedingly 
apt tv engender, But in few places, 
however populous, is it possible to 
find such a number of men entirely 
devoted to scientific or literary 
pursuits as would suffice to main- 
tuin such a society and keep it in 
active operation ; therefore, it is 
the common practice to admit as 
members persons who, though not 
actually distinguished by their at- 
tainments, or the contrivutions 
which they have made to science, 
have at least strong scientific ten- 
dencies, and are not only willing but 
anxious to derive information from 
the more advanced few who are 
the leaders and instructors of the 
Society. Still it by no means fol- 
lows, as a matter of course, that 
every applicant, whatever be his 
wealth or station, can gain adinis- 


sion as a member of the Roval 
Sucieties, A certain amount of in- 
tellectual acquirements is rigidly 
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demanded as a qualification ;* and 
hence, the mere fact of membership 
is justly considered by the public at 
large as an honourable certificate, and 
is recognised throughout the learned 
world as a sufficient passport and re- 
commendation, 

Besides the Royal or chartered 
Societies, which avowedly take 
cognisance of almost every branch 
of literature and science, there are 
several others, such as the Geogra- 
phical and Antiquarian Societies, 
more limited in the sphere of their 
operations, but extremely useful in 
their results. Their thriving con- 
dition and high repute sufficiently 
mark the place which they hold in 
public estimation; and it would be 
absolutely superfluous to pass an 
eneomium upon institutions so evi- 
dently valuable. They are, how- 
ever, an! must be, for the greater 
part, local; though by means of 
foreign correspondence and honor- 
ary membership some intercourse 
is maintained, and the mutual in- 
terchange of their printed transac- 
tions affords to men of learning all 


over the world evidence of their 
° 2s 

progress and industry. Still, as 

between man and man, written 


correspondence is felt to be but an 
inadequate substitute for personal 
intercourse ; it occurred many 
years ago to some of the most active 
promoters of science in this country, 
that it might be possible to hold an 
annual congress or gathering, to 
which the learned of all nations 
might repair; and following out 
that idea, they resolved to appeal 
to British hospitality, and to change 
the place of meeting in each succes- 
sive year, so as to create a friendly 
but most ‘laudable rivalry between 
the chief cities of the empire. Thas 
was the British Scientific Associa- 
tion founded; and it cannot be 
denied that the scheme has proved 
successful. The meetings have 
hitherto been numerously attended, 
and the savans of Britain and the 
Continent have had many oppor- 
tunities of friendly personal inter- 
course. Much more could hardly 
have been expected. These were 
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not proper occasions for promulgat- 
ing new discoveries—they were 
rather conferences suggestive of 
future exploration and experiment. 
Many of the papers read were of 
value, because they were almost 
uniformly the productions of men 
who thoroughly understood their 
subjects; and in the discussions that 
followed none ventured to take @ 
part unless their previous studies had 
qualified them to do so; even the 
most intrepid babbler is aware that 
there is an exactitude in science 
which forbids the intrusion of plati- 
tudes, and impradence itself must 
have shrunk from hazarding loose 
conjectures in the presence and hear- 
ing of the sages who had penetrated 
most deeply into all the mysteries of 
nature, 

We must, however, acknowledge 
that the dinners and conversaziones 
were by far the most agreeable por- 
tion of the transactions. The sec- 
tional work was undeniably slow, 
and provocative of a vast deal of 
yawning; but the banquets were 
peculiarly delightful, and it was 
pleasant to note that, among other 
useful sciences, that of gastronomy 
had been carefully cultivated. In- 
structive it was to hear the chemists 
commenting upon. the ingredients 
of sauces; nor did the geologists 
who had pierced the crust of the 
earth refuse to make eager explo- 
ration of the interior of appetis- 
ing pasties. The astronomer dis- 
covered a new constellation in the 
Turtle; and the mathematician for- 
got his problems in copious liba- 
tions of champagne. After such 
feast of reason and flow of soul, 
what could be more charming than 
a promenade in a saloon where the 
fair-haired, rosy-cheeked, and white- 
shouldered daughters of Albion vied 
palpitatingly with each other in 
offering intoxicating incense to the 
renowned philosophers? Many a 
gentleman, far advanced beyond 
the period of middle age, who even 
in his youth had set weak Oupid at 
defiance, and from his stady or 
laboratory excluded all visions of 
Paphian excitement as resolutely 
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as Saint Anthony closed door and 
window against the intrusion of the 
infernal temptress, was now amazed 
to find himself the centre of a 
glowing galaxy of beauty, and stared 
with wonder, like honest Bottom, at 
the enthusiasm of the fair Titanians. 
Unscientific coxcombs stood afar off, 
and gnashed their teeth at behold- 
ing such homage paid to the vete- 
rans of science. Lips that might have 
thawed an anchorite supplicated for 
an autograph—locks of grey hair 
were at an enormous premium—and 
Methuselah had clearly the advan- 
tage of the post-dilavian votaries of 
fashion. 

Perhaps the true explanation of 
this extraordinary ovation of science 
lies in the fact, that all persons, 
male or female, who chose to pre- 
sent themselves, were indiscrimi- 
nately enrolled as members. That 
was part of the original scheme; 
and it was so far a wise resolution, 
for upon the support and liberality 
of the general public depended the 
success of the project. Philoso- 
phers, like poets, are not commonly 
endowed with a superabundance of 
wealth ; and it was really necessary 
to enlist the sympathies and insure 
the, co-operation of that important 
section of the community who have 
guineas enough to spare, who have 
an ardent relish for novelties, who 
affect to admire intellect, and who 
would fain appear a little wiser than 
their neighbours. We have no de- 
sire whatever to examine too closely 
into motives. Certain kinds of 
vanity are, in this world, produc- 
tive of much real good; and it 
would be insane to quarrel with 
patronage because we cannot bring 
ourselves to believe in the orthodox 
sympathy or cultivated taste of the 
patrons. The founders of the British 
Scientific Association knew perfectly 
with what material they had to 
work. They resolved to give the 
utmost possible amount of éclat to 
their Congress, and their success was 
perfect. Corporations emulously 
contended for the honour of receiv- 
ing the illustrious visitors; and thou- 
sands were ready to pay their money 
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for the mere sake of being able to 

boast that they had once sat on 

terms of equality on the same benches 

with the most distinguished lamina- 

ries of science. 

In all this we see matter for sin- 
cere congratulation. The object, by 
what means soever attained, was a 
creditable one, and the results have 
justified the measure. Bat success 
always breeds imitation, Never yet 
was a good scheme introduced to 
the notice of the public but it was 
followed by a dozen others of mere- 
ly simious pretension; and it oc- 
curred to certain wiseacres that a 
rival might be reared to the purely 
scientific Congress in the form of an 
Association affording more liberty of 
speech to members who had hither- 
to failed in acquiring individual re- 
nown. Society contains a vast num- 
ber of persons who, without having 
an accurate and complete knowledge 
of any given subject, are able enough 
and extremely anxious to deal glib- 
ly with generalities; also there is 
to be found therein no small pro- 
portion of monomaniacs, who main- 
tain hobbies at their own expense, 
and are vehemently desirous of an 
opportunity of parading them be- 
fore the assembled multitude. Of 
this sort are the irretrievable theo- 
rists, who, after having vainly en- 
deavoured for years’ to get their 
long-winded lucubrations inserted 
in leading reviews, betake them- 
selves to pamphleteering, whereby 
no one profits except the printer. 
Along with them we may rauk the 
more fortunate but not less weari- 
some gentlemen, who, abusing the 
great names of ‘ Cato,’ ‘Junius,’ 
and ‘Publicola, are allowed the 
gratuitous occupation of the columns 
of some third-rate country news- 
paper. Strangely similar is the des- 
tiny of all of them. They are, if 
you are willing to accept their own 
averment for gospel, men against 
whom a deep-lail conspiracy has 
been forme’d—philanthropic rege- 
neratérs of mankind, whose testi- 
mony the base and wicked have infa- 
mously combined to stifle. Single- 
handed, none of them could hope 
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for victory; bnt what might not be 
the result if they were all to unite 
and form a magnificent Macedonian 
phalanx? As for leaders, thanks to 
the universal appetite for notoriety, 
there is never difficulty in finding 
generals, if you can only produce 
the muster-roll of a sufficient army. 
Time-worn veterans, whose propen- 
sity for talking old age has not the 
power to diminish, will gladly ac- 
cept the Presidency; and what be- 
tween zealots, popularity-hunters, 
and hackneyed frequenters of athen- 
cums, there is ample choice of per- 
sons, some of them even endowed 
with hereditary titles, to take part 
in such an exhibition. To them, 
as is their righteous due, a certain 
priority of speech must be accorded ; 
but even making the most liberal 
allowance for that deduction, there 
remains space for a multitude of 
prosers, who, not being restricted 
as to topics, may ventilate what 
theories they please, if not without 
the risk of being controverted, at 
least without that of interruption. 

If we thought that even the 
smallest amount of benefit to man- 
kind in general could arise from 
such discussions as have been held 
at the meetings of the Congress for 
the promotion of Social Science, our 
pen would never have been taken 
up to write a single word in its 
discredit. But, having patiently 
read what has been reported of 
those notable transactions, we have 
come to the conclusion that every 
suggestion that can be deemed of 
any value has been made, and far 
better enforced elsewhere; and that 
of insane, idle, crotchety, and pre- 
posterous views, enough have been 
brought forward to give occupation 
for the next fifty years to the phi- 
losophers of the College of Laputa. 
A more frightful deluge of plati- 
tudes, truisms, nonsense, and im- 
betvility, never yet descended upon 
mortals’ heads; and yet, if we are 
to believe the  self-congratulatory 
speeches at the winding-up of the 
monotonous session, the dews of 
Hermon were not more refreshing, 
nor the inundations of the Nile 
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more gloriously fertilising or be- 
nignant. Individual criticism we 
of course avoid, as unbecoming 
and invidious—indeed, to say the 
truth, it would have puzzled the 
goddess of Dulness herself tu have 
selected any one especial hero out 
of such a mass of worthy competi- 
tors. But this we may say without 
offence, that had the whole busi- 
ness been monopolised by their 
high and mighty Drearinesses, the 
males, the merest tyro in conjur- 
ing might have safely predicted the 
speedy dissolution of the Society. 

But the ladies, with that fine per- 
ception of opportanity which is in- 
stinctive to their sex, felt that the 
time had at length arrived for a 
triumph and assertion of those 
rights which had so long been im- 
piously withheld. They took ac- 
curate intellectual measure of their 
masculine associates, and were not 
long in discovering that they could 
compete with far the greater part of 
them on more than equal terms. 
From the seniors, already secure of 
their renown, they could reckon on 
sympathy, interest, and encourage- 
ment. They could rely upon the 
chivalry of those gentlemen whose 
literary fame had been established 
through female fostering and ap- 
plause; and with the remainder, 
comprising the main body of the 
twaddlers, they felt themselves quite 
competent to deal. Accordingly 
they made muster of their bravest 
and their best. The shrewdest, if 
not the most attractive, daughters 
of debate stepped boldly to the 
van; and in a trice they made in- 
vasion of the sections, took the con- 
duct of the business into their own 
hands, and became mistresses of 
the situation ! 

Do we complain of this? Far 
from it. We admire their judg- 
ment and their courage in availing 
themselves of so excellent an oppor- 
tunity; and we must needs admit 
that the fair pleaders exhibited no 
small dexterity in the invention 
and arrangement of their arguments, 
And it is well that they should be 
fully heard, and that all they can 
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urge should receive the most mi- 
nute and respectful consideration. 
What man is there who does not 
feel how large is the debt of grati- 
tude which he owes to woman— 
who does not acknowledge the ten- 
derness, self-denial, and devotion 
often undeserved, that has been 
Javished upon him—who is not con- 
scious of the vast power the female 
influence has exerted in phrifying 
his heart, and heightening the tone 
of his aspirations? And if it be 
indeed true, as is alleged, that the 
sphere of female occupation can be 
‘enlarged without detriment to the 
general interests of society, it is un- 
questionably our duty to assist in 
the promotion of so desirable an 
object. 

Bat it does occur to us—and no- 
thing that has been said or written 
has availed to alter the impression— 
that the “ Rights of Women” is jast 
one of those popular phrases which, 
on examination, will be found re- 
ferable to the category of “general 
terms,” very easy to enumerate, but 
exceedingly difficult to define. The 
“Rights of Man” has ere now been 
paraded as a watchword; so with 
Liberty, Liberal Principles, Patriot- 
ism, and the like. The words are in 
themselves unexceptionable, but 
their meaning is capable of an infi- 
nite variety of construction. Pitt was 
deemed by many to be a patriot— 
so was Fox—so was Buarke—and so 
were Thistlewood and Ings. One 
great section of mankind believes 
liberty to be the concomitant of 
constitutional government—another 
denies its existence save when in- 
augurated by the scaffold and the 
pike. As for Liberal principles, 
what are they? Lord Palmerston 
is a professing Liberal—so is Mr. 
Whalley—and so is the O’Connor 
Don. Poor perplexed Madatne Ro- 
land never had a clear perception 
of the nature of the principle which 
she worshipped—no, not even on 
the tumbril, when she exclaimed 
against the crimes that had been 
wrought under its name. Who 
shut up the Parliament of England, 
and stifled the voice of popular re- 
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presentation? Not one of the ty- 
rannical race of Stuart, but Crom- 
well, the apostle of freedom! Ge- 
neral cries, as the members of the 
legal profession know well, are 
always deceptive. Dolus latet in 
generalibus. You must come to 
particulars at last; for it is only 
by sifting particulars that we can 
determine whether there is any 
grievance at all, and, if so, how it 
may be redressed. 

As we understand the matter, 
those ladies who have constituted, 
themselves the champions of their 
sex, complain that society deals 
harshly with women in excluding 
them from certain employments. 
Such is their averment; and though 
it be rather a wide one, we shall 
proceed most seriously to scruti- 
nise it. j 

It will not, we apprehend, be 
contested that, by the Divine will 
and ordinance, woman was intended 
to be the helpmate of the man. 
That must be accepted as a funda- 
mental proposition, whatever excep- 
tions may have arisen from artificial 
forms of society. The proper des- 
tiny of woman is to be married and 
to bear children; to regulate the 
affairs of the household; and to be 
an aid and companion to her hus- 
band. That is also the doctrine of 
Christianity and civilisation; and, 
beyond all doubt, the highest amouut 
of human happiness is to be found 
in such an arrangement. The hus- 
band is emphatically the bread- 
winner—the person whose duty it 
is to find the means of mainteuance 
for the family. The functions of the 
wife, except among the poorest class, 
are or ought to be exclusively do- 
mestic. Extreme poverty may com- 
pel both of them to labour; but 
even in that case, the taskwork falls 
lightest upon the woman. Yet the 
obligation on the husband to do his 
utmost to provide for the family is 
morally and legally imperative. He 
is answerable for debts contracted 
by the wife, and therefore is the 
proper administrator of all the goods 
in communion. We do not suppose 
that even the most ardent and en- 
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thusiastic of the fair reformers con- 
template any material change in the 
matrimonial relationship. The hus- 
band must appear, at all events no- 
iminally, as the head. He may not, 
it is true, be so in reality ; for as 
kings have oftentimes been guided 
solely by their ministers, and have 
virtually surrendered to them the 
whole exercise of their power, so 
among the multitude of husbands 
there will always be found many so 
plasiic and yielding that the wives 
can with little trouble achieve the 
“entire supremacy. But we have 
already touched upon this delicate 
point, and shall not pursue it fur- 
ther. Upon the whole, let us ad- 
mire and assent to that exquisite 
provision of nature, which, without 
unduly favouring either sex, gives 
the predominance to the stronger 
intellect and will; and let those who 
are conscious of being henpecked, lay 
this flattering unction to their souls, 
that they are no worse off than were 
Marlborough and Marshal Ney, and 
reconcile themselves to their fate ac- 
cordingly. 

The -chief aim of the female re- 
formers, as we understand their 
pleadings, is to enlarge the sphere 
of female employments, and to ac- 
quire the right of admission into 
what are called the learned profes- 
sions. How far this may be prac- 
ticable or advisable in the case of 
spinsters we shall hereafter have 
occasion to consider; but we have 
no hesitation in saying at once that 
we see m@@ifold and most serious 
objections to married women being 
encuuraged to embark in a trade 
or occupation distinct from that of 
their husbands. There is such a 
thing as playing into one another's 
hands, even among people who are 
only remotely counected ; but where 
a common purse has to be filled, 
the temptation becomes almost irre- 
sistible. If, for example, we were 
imade aware that the wife of an 
undertaker had opened an apothe- 
cary’s shop, we declare, upon our 
honour, that we would regard her 
salts and senna, draughts, pills, and 
potions, with as much suspicion as 
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if they were comfits prepared by a 
Madame de Brinvilliers. No sane 
man would wittingly engage as his 
housekeeper the affianced bride of a 
butcher; and it would be monstrous 
to allow the wife of a relieving 
officer, or inspector of the poor, to 
keep a store for the sale of tea, 
sugar, and small groceries, which 
might be advantageously exchanged 
for tickets. Numerous are the 
crimes committed by the keepers of 
lodging-honses at watering: places, 
and enormous is the pluuder which 
they make out of the strangers 
whom they have taken in. It is no 
uncommon practice for these men- 
dacious women to array theinselves 
in widow’s attire, in order that the 
bowels of their victims may be 
sensibly moved with compassion ; 
for the wretches are fully aware 
that all benevolent Christians, even 
when they are trying to make them- 
selves snug and comfortable, feel an 
inward gratification in the thought 
that they are also performing a 
work of charity. Widows indeed! 
When was a female lodging-house- 
keeper, under the age or seventy, 
ever known to be in a state of vi- 
duity? They are, every one of 
them, provided with husbands, who 
are, however, kept sedulously con- 
cealed from the view and knowledge 
of the visitors. They enter the 
premises about nightfall, noiselessly 
and stealthily as cats; are never 
seen upon the stairs, but take their 
pilfered supper, and smoke their 
pipes, in the kitchen, where they 
hold nefarious communing with 
the partners of their beds as to the 
amount of supplies which will be 
required for the morrow, and which, 
as a matter of course, will figure as 
items in the weekly bills. It is a 
popular delusion to suppose that 
these men are sots or imbeciles. 
On the contrary, they are the sharp- 
est of the sharp—fellows who could 
skin a rat, and make some appre- 
ciable profit of its hide. For the 
most part they are general mer- 
chants, who deal in all manner of 
fungibles, from eggs and salt “her- 
rings to tea, sherry, and champagne. 
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Not an ounce of food, not a drop of 
drink, that enters the door of the 
house, but has passed through their 
comprehensive fingers; and the ears 
of the most greedy money-usurer that 
ever plucked aspendthrift bare, would 
tingle to hear the amount of the huge 
percentage of their profit. 

These are but a few instances out 
of many of the dangers which would 
instantly arise if married women 
were to receive encouragement to 
engage in a business separate from 
that of their husbands. No doubt 
it is quite possible that the spouse 
may be an indolent good-for-nothing 
brute, who, by constant application 
to brandy-and water, has converted 
into absolute pulp that small portion 
of sentient brain which nature origin- 
ally assigned to him. Which of us 
has not seen some fiery-faced losel of 
that sort, grinning idiotically over 
the counter, utterly unable to com- 
prehend, far Jess satisfy, the demands 
of a customer; while the tidy little 
body of a wife, with a cheerful smile 
upon her lips—veiling, alas! the 
misery of an aching heart—bustles 
about the shop, not more intent 
on disposing of her wares than 
on withdrawing your attention from 
the pitiable relic of humanity who 
is the dishonoured father of her 
children ? Hard as the lot of that 
woman may be, she is yet discharg- 
ing, nobly and bravely, the duties 
of a wife and a mother; and 
who shall say that, in her patient 
endurance and uncomplaining struggle 
with penury, she does not give 
an example of heroism, higher and 
more genuine than many that the 
world has thought fit to commemo- 
rate ? 

It is solely from regard to the 
general interests of society that we 
have made the above strictures ; 
for, in reality, apart from the 
learned professions, there is no law 
to prevent married women from 
following what vocation they please. 
Nor shall we go the length of urg- 
ing an over-strict observance of the 
rule that the occupation of the wife 
shouRl not be different from that of 
the husband, because we know full 
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well that great gifts should not be 
neglected, and great talents left 
unemployed; and it is undeniable 
that much would be lost to litera- 
ture and the fine arts, if it were 
laid down as an axiom that women, 
after entering into matrimony, were 
bound to abandon those pursuits 
which they were led to follow by 
the irresistible dictate of their genius, 
Exceptions there always are, and 
there always will be. Indeed, the 
utmost we can contend for is that 
wives should, in the first instance, 
thoroughly and conscientiously per- 
form the duties which pertain to 
the wedded state, and which are so 
clearly explained and inculeated in 
the pages of Holy Writ as to re- 
quire no further commentary. If, 
after that, they can apply their 
talents to profitable use, we see not 
how the most snarling misogynist 
can maintain a reasonable objec- 
tion, 

“Why, then,” we hear some 
ardent champion of her sex exclaim 
—“ why then, since so much is con- 
ceded, should women be refused 
admission to the ranks of the learned 


professions ?” Patience, our dear 
lady! We shall come to tle gene- 
ral question by-and-by. In _ the 


mean time, you observe, we are con- 
sidering the case of married women 
only ; and we venture to think that, 
as regards them, the ancient restric- 
tive rule of society which you so pe- 
remptorily challenge, is not only wise 
but unexceptionable. Bear with us 
for a little, while we r@eon calmly 
on the subject. 

We shail, for the sake of perspi- 
cuity, adbere, while treating of the 
learned or liberal professions, to the 
tripartite division of law, physic, 
and divinity. We do you the jus- 
tice to suppose that you contemplate 
no invasion either of the navy or 
army. For maritime service your 
sex is peculiarly unfit. Most wo- 
men suffer terribly from sea-sick- 
ness, and there are certain physical 
considerations which seem to pre- 
clude the idea of ordering ladies 
aloft. Even poets and romancers, 
who are by no means scrupulous in 
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their devices, have felt it impossible 
to depict a naval horoine; nor do 
we at the present moment remem- 
ber apy instance of such an attempt 
having been mage, save in the bal- 
lad commemorative of the valour 
of the bride of Billy Taylor, pro- 
moted, by some unusual relaxation 
of the Admiralty rules, to the rank 
of first lieatenant on board of the 
gallant Thunderbomb. ‘There are, 
however, numerous precedents, 
though not always historical ones, 


_ which might be cited as proofs that 


women are not unfit for military 
duty. The names of Penthesilea, 
and Camilla have ~ been handed 
down to us from remote antiquity. 
Tasso has given us a Clorinda, 
Ariosto a Bradamante, and Spenser 
a Britomartis—all three of them 
ladies who could joust on terms of 
perfect equality with the most. sin- 
ewy knight that ever vaulted into 
saddle. Of more reliable authenti- 
city are the accounts of Tilly's regi- 
ment of camp-followers, and the 
body-guard of the King of Dahomey ; 
but after giving ful weight to all 
such instances, and even assuming 
as facts the traditionary story of the 
Amazons, we cleave to the opinion 
that, since battles needs must be 
fought, it is better that they should 
be waged by men than by women ; 
and as you, our fair adversary, 
seemingly assent to that proposition, 
we shall, if you please, dismiss 
Bellona as a goddess hopelessly de- 
throped, and direct our attention 
to the more pacific employments 
for which you maiotain that your 
sex is by no means naturally dis- 
qualified. 

Allow us then to ask, as a prelim- 
inary question, whether you have 
seriously considered the natare of 
the obligations undertaken by those 
who intend to devote themselves fo 
the practice of the learned profee- 
sions? From your hesitation, it 
would appear that you have not 
pondered deeply upon that matter ; 
nor does that surprise us in any de- 
gree, knowing, as we do, that, hun- 
dreds of young men in every year 
enter those professions without 
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having bestowed a thought upon the 
nature and extent of their respon- 
sibility. No long time, however, 
elapses before they are made to feel 
and know it—that is, supposing 
them to be bent on working their 
way to eminence ; but it does seem 
to us of paramount necessity that 
leaders, before making so strange 
and novel a venture, should under- 
stand what are the duties that must 
inevitably be discharged. 

Know then, O fascinating candi- 
date for the honours of the bar — 
in the volubility of whose speech 
we have perfect faith and reliance 
— that a great deal more than mere 
power of talk is expected from the 
able pleader. We shall not descant 
upon the long period of close and 
unremitting study, whereby alone 
he can master the intricacies of the 
legal science, because you would 
naturally reply, and very justly too, 
that there is no such limitation of 
the. intellectual faculties of woman 
as to render such a task impracti- 
cable. But, perhaps, you are not 
aware of the actual position of the 
lawyer in regard to his client. In 
the first place, he must be the most 
absolute custodier of his secrets. 
Whatever is intrusted to his know- 
ledge comes under the seal of the 
strictest secrecy, and the trust is 
so sacred that no merely trivial 
breach of it can be committed — 
the slightest divulgence is an act 
of the most culpable perfidy. Do 
not imagine that in saying this 
we intend, even covertly, to in- 
sinuate that the popular notion 
touching the incapacity of wo- 
men to keep secrets is of uni- 
versal application. We harbour 
no such ungenerous thought, being 
thoroughly convinced, from experi- 
ence and observation, that a se- 
cret is quite as safe with a woman 
as with a man; for there are bab- 
blers innumerable in _pantaloons, 
and as much gossip is circulated at 
the Clubs as in the collective draw- 
ing-rooms of Belgravia. We simply 
wish to point out the fact that there 
cannot, righteously at least, be en- 
tire confidence between the married 
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female lawyer and her husband, 
unless, indeed, the latter should 
happen to be the attorney in the 
cause. Perhaps you’esteem that a 
very slight objection. Well then, 
let us proceed further. Supposing 
a female lawyer to be only moder- 
ately good-looking, what about pri- 
vate consultatiovs at the chambers 
of other counsel? Unless the bar 
is to be exclusively feminine, an 
event which it is impossible to con- 
template, blooming pleaders must 


accept the necessities of their situa- 


tion, and submit to be frequently 
closeted with smart and sometimes 
not unprepossessing seniors. We 
can readily imagine that the latter 
would be fain to acquiesce in such 
an arrangement — not so such bus- 
bands as have a decided objection 
to wear the badge of Menelaus. It 
is all very well to talk of profes- 
sional honour; but we swear by 
the Knave of Clubs that if we found 
the wife of our bosom, whatever 
kind of gown she might be wear- 
ing, closeted with a rascally lawyer, 
we should force open the door with 
a poker, hit Mr. Sergeant Doublefee 
@ pitiless pelt upon the numbekull, 
and fetch madame home to expiate 
her offences by a weck’s solitary 
confinement on the antiphlogistic 
dietary. of wholesome bread and 
water. No, fair lady! you do us 
wrong by applying to us the epithet 
of brute. Do not, in your enthusi- 
astic advocacy of the rights of wo- 
man, forget that there are such 
things as rights strictly appertaining 
to husbands; and believe us when 
we assure you that, notwithstanding 
the number cf males who have 
weakly succumbed to female do- 
mination, there are many who re- 
gard the honour of their wives as 
their own, and with whose patience 
upon so ticklish a point it would 
be unsafe and impolitic to tamper. 
But to pass to another topic. 
Let us congratulate you, madam, 
on the possession of that little 
flaxen-haired cherub, who yesterday 
made its appearance at the dinner- 
table along with the dessert. It is 
— for being uncertain as to its sex, 
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owing the singularity of its at- 
tire, we must employ the neuter 
gender—the first pledge of affec- 
tion you have given to James Gos- 
ling, your amiable husband, and 
our excellent and valued friend. 
You expect, no doubt, in the pro- 
cess of time, to see many more such 
olive-branches around you, and it is 
our sincerest hope that you may not 
be disappointed in your. expecta- 
tions. To you, therefore, who have 
had some matronly experience, it is 
unnecessary to explain that ladies 
with increasing families must ex- 
pect at certain times to be debarred 
from. active exertion. In_ that 
event, what confusion! Let us 
suppose a female barrister in large 
and lucrative practice, specially re- 
tained to lead in a case of the ut- 
most magnitude upon circuit. The 
day , arrives —the Judge takes bis 
seat— the list of jurors is called 
over, How is this? The hour of 
trial is past, and yet there is no ap- 
pearance of our learned sister. 
her place arises a stuttering animal 
of a junior—A& fellow whom you 
could hardly trust to drive the 
wasps from a gooseberry bush — and 
the purport of his announcement is 
that he has received a letter from 
a gentleman in the obstetric line, 
stating upon soul and conscience, 
that the fair pleader is in such a 
situation that she cannot possibly 
appear in Court for at least six 
weeks to come. In short, instead 
of delivering herself of a speech, she 
is about to be delivered of a baby! 
You may conceive what sort of 
benedictions the unfortunate client 
of the Lying-in One (who, accord- 
ing to the rule of professional eti- 
quette, must not think of returning 
her fees) showers upon her and her 
small unoffending offspring. And 
no wonder! for he has lost his 
cause, and with it the possession 
of a fair demesne ; all owing to a 
stupid miscalculation of that blun- 
dering booby of a doctor. 

Shall we carry our illustrations 
farther? We perceive from your 
sileuce and perplexed look that you 
begin to apprehend the nature of 
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the obstacles; you are plainly wav- 
ering in your faith; therefore, with- 
out requiring immediate surrender 
of your conviction, we leave you to 
the reconsideration of that division 
of the subject. 

Bat you say that those objections, 
which you admi@®to be weighty 
ones apply only to married per-ons. 
We sball accept that view, though 
a philosopher might demur to the 
soundness of the proposition. And, 
in order that we may dispose at 
once of all questions regarding the 
admissibility of women to the legal 
profession, we shall at once proceed 
to ascertain how the spinsters would 
fare if permitted to practise in the 
Courts. 

Under the arrangement which 
you contemplate, it is proposed, we 
understand, that young women 
should be called to the bar as soon 
as they have completed their legal 
studies, and undergone the neces- 
sary examinations. If your project, 
madam, be right in the’ main, this 
is a very sensible proviso, for it 
affurds to the aspirants their only 
possible chance of ever acquiring 
practice. No client in his senses 
would permit his attorney to in- 
trust the conduct of a cause to a 
vinegar - visaged virgin who had 
counted more than filty years before 
she assumed tle honours of the 
forensic gown. It is plain as the 
field of Waterloo that no jury would 
be seduced by the wheedling of 
such a pleader, nor would any judge 
be upset in his equilibrium by the 
Circean magic of her tongue. It 
might be different’ with a bloomiog 
virgin ; but, as an indispensable 
prelimivary, she must get rid of 
that shyness, delicacy, and reserve 
which some sentimentalists have 
maintained to be the highest charm 
of the sex. There might be an 
opening for those young ladies who 
are not unfrequently stigmatised by 
envious aunts as “pert hussies ” 
and “forward baggages ” — some 
hope there might be for. “ fast ” 
women — but not even a ghost of a 
chance for creatures timid as the 
fawn, and soft-noted in their 
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voices as is the turtle - dove when 
it coos among the branches of the 
myrtle. 

Have you tver reflected upon the 
robable consequences of turning 
oose some thirty or forty fascinat- 
ing dameels, tricked out like Portia 
in the ‘ Merchant of Venice,’ among 
a swarm of young barristers, not 
yet so versed in the language of the 
law as to have forgotten the more 
agreeable jargon which is spoken in 
the courts of Cupid? Can there be 
the slightest doubt that before the 
first fortnight was over, there would 
be open and shameless galopading 
in Westminster Hall, and the Par- 
liament House of Edinburgh. Then 
what bolting in and out of libraries 
and robing - rooms — what infinite 
giggling in corridors — what sky- 
larking in the box of the reporters ! 
Moreover, as each Portia will of 
course be attended by a pert Ne- 
rissa of a clerk, ample provision 
will be made, even within the walls 
of the temple of Themis, for the 
prosecution of the amours of ‘Messrs. 
Chuckster and M‘Crowdy, who are 
severally regarded by their asso- 
ciates as the most irresistible young 
men that ever carried a brief - bag 
or fastened up a process with a 
strap! No, our dear madam ! —ab- 
solutely it will not do! You must 
at once and for ever dismiss your 
visions of the bar! The project, as 
we have cemonstrated, is clearly 
contra bonos mores ; and you, whose 
ideas we all know to be peculiarly 
strict, would surely be the last 
person in the world to sanction a 
system which must lead to such 
glaring improprieties. 

As the ladies do not seem, for the 
resent at least, to contemplate any ~ 
inroad on the Church, we need say 
nothing on the score of Divinity. 
Something we did hear about the 
revival of the order of deaconesses ; 
but that we take to be merely an- 
other form of Beguinage, to which 
we have no kind of objection. It is 
satisfactory to know that’no claim of 
right is to be preferred to the lawn 
and aprons of the bishops, and that 
curtain - lectures are the only kind 
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of sermons which women claim the 
privilege of delivering. 

The medical faculty is the one 
more especially marketl out for in- 
vasion; and we are bound in can- 
dour to admit that specious  rea- 
sons can be urged for a relaxa- 
tion of the rule which has hitherto 
prevented women from attaining to 
a medical degree. In America, as 
we are informed, the concession has 
already been made —a fact which 
unquestionably gives additional 
weight to the demand of our fair 
compatriots. Nor at first sight is 
it easy to understand why licenses 
to practise the art of healing should 
be limited to males only. It does 
assuredly appear both natural and 
decorous that female complaints 
should be treated by female prac- 
titioners of skill; and notwithstand- 
ing usage to the contrary, we be- 
lieve that a large number of married 
men, and even a considerable num- 
ber of the unmarried, do secretly 
lean to that opinion. Indeed the 
principle is, though in a humble 
and partial way, already conceded ; 
for we have among us an institute 
of sages femmes, specially instructed 
and empowered to act in a cer- 
tain class of most important cases ; 
though hitherto their status has 
been — we think improperly — but 
slightly raised above the level of 
that of the professional nurse. Yet, 
even in the limited department to 
which we refer, there does arise a 
grave and serious difficulty. So 
wonderfully complicated is the 
human frame, that functional treat- 
ment is never safe, unless the opera- 
tor is thoroughly versed in the whole 
science of anatomy. It is impos- 
sible, so to speak, to separate one 
member of the body from the rest, 
and to deal with it as if it were in- 
dependent. Quacks have ere now 
discovered specifics, more potent 
than any that have been recognised 
by the faculty, or gained admission 
to the pbarmacopeia. They have 
doubtless made some _ wonderful 
cures; but, for all that, they are un- 
questionably the most dangerous of 
advisers. The explanation is quite 
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simple. They treat a part as if it were 
a whole; being ignorant or reckless 
of that grand provision of nature 
which suffers no one member to be 
disturbed without communicating 
agitation to the rest. 

We do not style ourselves M.D.; 
and therefore hae no kind of bias 
or bigoted notions on the subject. 
But we do heartily subscribe to the 
doctrine that none but licentiates 
should be allowed to practise; and 
that no one should be admitted as 
a licentiate without having under- 
gone a strict medical examination. 
The sage femme, acting in her pro- 
fessional character, ought to be 
subject to the supervision of a 
doctor. If not, as is very frequent 
in remote country districts, where 
medical advice at short notice is 
unattainable, she stands upon the 
footing of a gossip only, and cannot 
be held answerable for the conse- 
quences, 

But it would be monstrous to 
grant medical degrees to women, 
and allow them to practise gene- 
rally, unless they had undergone 
an examination quite as stringent 
as that which is presently required 
in the schools, Here there arises a 
difficulty, owing to the want of pro- 
vision for the education of female 
students, as it is quite evident 
that their teaching must be con- 
ducted separately from that of the 
men. That difficulty, however, is 
only a pecuniary one, and as it 
possibly might be overcome, it 
would be unfair to insist upon it. 
But then occurs a wide question of 
expediency, which we must, not so 
summarily dismiss. 

In the study of medicine, if there 
is much to interest, there is also a 
great deal that we may unequivo- 
cally term repulsive. The details 
of practical anatomy, until custom 
has blunted the finer feeling, affect 
the generality of mankind with a 
sensation almost akin to loathing. 
It is, and is felt to be, an invasion 
of the prerogative of the grave. 
Yet accurate scientific knowledge, 
which can only be attained by 
means of practical anatomy — in 
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plain words, through frequent and 
careful dissection — is so indispen- 
sably necessary for the welfare and 
relief of the living, that the young 
student has no alternative but to 
conquer, as he best can, the an- 
tipathy and repugnance which beset 
him at the very outset of his career. 
Usage has extraordinary power. 
We firmly believe that there is 
no imaginable occupation, however 
horrible some appear, to which a 
man cannot be reconciled through 
custom ; and Mr. Mayhew, io his 
elaborate work upon the labour of 
London, assures us that not a few 
people contrive to gaia a subsistence 
by raking in the public sewers. 
Still there are natural instinets, 
which cold abstract reason may 
strive to confound with prejudices, 
but which nevertheless are univer- 
sal and unconguerable; and not 
the least powerful of these is the 
thrill of horror which comes over 
us when we hear of women with 
pretensions to refinement engaging 
in work from which even the un- 
educated and ill-nurtured of their 
sex would recoil. If any. one is 
disposed to doubt the universality 
of such an instinct, let him put the 
question indifferently to parents, 
brothers, sisters, husbands, lovers, 
— to all, in short, who feel a siu- 
cere interest in the future welfare 
of a girl—let him ask them whether, 
upon any consideration, they would 
williogly permit her to pass through 
the ordeal of a dissecting-room — 
and we apprehend there would be 
but one response, a shuddering or 
an indignant negative. Now this 
instinct — or prejudice, if you prefer 
that term — cannot be overcome. 
No lapse of time will lessen it ; no 
multiplication of instances remove 
it. The bare mention of such a 
thing conjures up the vision of 
Amine seated among the Ghouls; 
and we thoroughly sympathise with 
the horror of the one-eyed Calendar 
when he made the disgusting dis- 
covery. Are instincts, then, to be 
preferred to dicta of dispas- 
sionate reason? We answer, Yes! 
An instinct which is universal is 
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part of our common nature, and 
cannot be outraged with impunity. 
We admit the necessity of execa- 
tions ; but which of us would as- 
sociate with the executioner? We 
reverence and bless the nurse who 
applies an emollient — very differ- 
ent, indeed, would be our feelings 
if we saw a bare-armed fury strid- 
ing into our chamber with a bis- 
toury in her hand to perform a 
surgical operation. 

Thereggre even greater objections 
to the ‘practice than to the study 
of medicine. A married female M.D. 
must of course be prepared to sally 
forth at any hour of ‘the night, if 
summoned by a patient. What 
husband would submit to such a 
gross infringement of the conoubial 
contract? Nay, it may be ques- 
tioned whether he would feel grati- 
fied by the information that his 
wife bad been selected by some 
notorious debauchee as his confiden- 
tial medical adviser. If a maiden, 
the case is even worse. No daugh- 
ter of Esculapius would be safe 
for a moment if, under profes- 
sional pretexts, she might be de- 
coyed into any den of infamy. 
Nor would the public sympathy be 
largely lavished upon the victim of 
such an outrage. The adage—que 
diable allait elle faire dans cette 
galére ?— would naturally occur to 
every one. ( If Lucretia had been 
a general practitioner, there would 
have been no expulsion of the 
Tarquios. ) 

For the reasons which we have 
just stated, and others which we 
care not to advance, because they 
will naturally occur to all who 
bestow due consideration on the 
subject, we must protest against 
the institution of the female doc- 
torate. Many ladies, we are aware, 
are fond of doing a little private 
practice among their friends ; and, 
as they chiefly affect the homeo 

thic method, we can see no barm 
in their dispensing any number of 
infinitesimal globules. Others, of 
the Lady Bountiful school, prefer 
the concoction of ptisans, which 
usually are not much more detri- 
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mental to the health or stomach 
than the preparation from cow- 
slips, elder-berries, and currants, 
which, with a fine patriotism, they 


parade as British wines. By all 
means let them continue 80 to 
amuse themselves, Keep  toxico- 


logy out of their way, and they 
can’ hardly inflict any injury which 
a dose of salts or. of wholesome 
rhubarb will not suffice to remedy. 
But we have read of the Aqua 
Tophana, and cannot congcientious- 
ly say that we would @ourt the 
ministrations of female chemistry. 
On the whole, we regard this 
movement on the part of the ladies 
as one purely spasmodic, and not 
likely to lead to any practical re- 
sult. Their plea seems to us to be 
grounded on the notion of the 
equality of the sexes. Once admit 
that, and every sort of restriction 
becomes a palpable injustice. If 
women may be lawyers and physi- 
cians, why mdy they not also be 
lawgivers and members of the Cabi- 
net? Why not have a female Chan- 
cellor as keeper of her Majesty’s 
conscience — a lady Speaker of the 
House of Commons — or a Home 
Secretary in petticoats? Would it 
be fair to restrict the career of 
women to the Bar, and deny them 
promotion to the Bench? Why are 
peeresses in their own right pre- 
vented from sittiog and voting in 
the House of Lords? Is it impos- 
sible to find a Dowager who might 
be Archbishop of Canterbury, or 
a female representative of Jenny 
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as their proper and _ legitimate 
ephere of action and utility—and 
that any attempted readjustment 
of these could lead to nothing save 
hopeless error and confusion. That 
was an admirable satire of the 
Greek who depicted Hercules with 
the distaff of Omphale in his hand, 
but gave the club and lion’s hide to 
the custody of the fragile woman ! 
Sarely in his day, as in our own, 
there must have been some vehe- 
ment assertion of female rights and 
equality, and the dexterous Athen- 
ian hit upon this delicate method 
of exposing its utter absurdity! 
Some ladies there are who, with- 
out clamouring for the admission 
of .their sex within the pale of the 
learned professions, have urgently 
pled for the extended employment 
of women in various departments 
of labour, They seem to think that 
there is a good deal of work pre- 
sently done by men which might 
be as well if not better performed 
by women; and they propose to 
remedy that grievance by establish- 
ing work-shops in which women only 
are to be employed. Some few 
months ago we were considerably 
molested by circulars requesting 
our countenance and patronage on 
behalf of an exclusive female print- 
ing establishment; and from the 
tenor of that indefatigable lady’s 
correspondence, we learned that a 
large section of the nobility, clergy, 
civic magistrates, political leaders, 
and literary men had _ expressed 
themselves in favour of her scheme. 


Geddes to officiate as Moderator of Assuming that they really did so, 


the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland? ‘These become very 
serious questions, if entire equality 
be conceded ; if it is denied, where 
is the line of demarcation to be 
drawn? We apprehend the real 
solution to be this,— that society, 
which is now very ancient, has 
from experience gformed a code of 
laws for its o regulation, from 
which it woul highly inexpe- 
dient to deviaté;— that by the 
common consent of mankind in all 
ages, certain vocations have been 
assigned to each of the sexes, 


we must needs say that they were 
very foolish people for their pains. 
In the first place, the great majority 
of them must have been wholly ig- 
norant of the details of printers’ 
work ; and in the second place, we 
regard such exclusive establishments 
as wholly impolitic, and as. interfer. 
ing with the proper distribution of 
labour, In certain kinds of work 
males will always have the prefer- 
ence, because they are physically 
better adapted for it; on the other 
hand, for the same reason, women 
have a monopoly of other occupa- 
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tions. In printing-offices women 
are not employed as compositors ; 
but they are employed, and very 
numerously too, in another depart- 
ment of the business. Know, reader, 
that the sheets which convey this 
delectable article to your eyes were 
damped, drawn out, and folded by 
female hands in the printing estab- 
lishment of our excellent friend 
Ebony; and that Maca never is- 
sues forth to receive the admiring 
homage of the world, without bear- 
ing outwardly the marks of the 
neatness and skill of «many dexter- 
ous handmaids. That is as it should 
be. Let man and woman work ac- 
cording to their kind and capacity, 
and the result is sure to be satisfac- 
tory. Break that rule, from what- 
soever cause or motive, and you 
will find not only that the work is 
ill performed, but that nature pro- 
tests against the infringement of 
her primary laws. 

That there have been such in- 
fringements, no one will be hardy 
enough to deny. Caprice, fashion, 
cupidity, and in some instances ne- 
cessity, have each and all combined 
to obliterate or render doubtful the 
true line of demarcation, and to 
make men effeminate and women 
masculine by tempting them to un- 
suitable occupations. Take, for ex- 
ample, the trade of tailoring. Most 
assuredly the instincts of nature 
direct that everything connected 
with the shapiog, sewing, and con- 
straction of garments should be ex- 
clusively intrusted to women. The 
man fiods the raw material; the 
woman prepares it for use. The 
Red Indian goes forth with his 
weapons to hunt the buffslo on the 
prairie; the squaw remains in” the 
wigwam, fashioning the robes and 
decorating the mocassins of her 
lord. And nature does not change. 
The small white hands we so much 
admire were expressly formed for 
stitching —the large sinewy fist of 
the male was intended for other 
employment, Bat, as society be- 
came more aud more artificial and 
complex in its arrangements, men 
began to trench upon the just pre- 
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rogative of females. Dwarfs, lame- 
ters, and rickety ‘creatures, who 
were physically unfitted for the 
performance of robust labour, took 
to tailoring as the easiest means 
within their reach of earning their 
daily bread. Hard-toiling house- 
wives, who found they had enough 
to do in washing, baking, cooking, 
dairywork, and mending the du 
of the bairns, did not object to the 
innovation, but charitably allowed 
poor feckless Johnnie, the widow’s 
son — who, God help him, was fit 
for nothing else —to sit all day long 
by the fire, shaping and sewing the 
gudeman’s Sunday coat and breeches 
—gave him his daily allowance of 
porridge and kail, and finally for- 
warded him to the nearest hallan, 
with a couple of lily-white shillings 
for his fee. But in process of time 
it occurred to certain lazy loons, 
whose proper place was between 
the stilts of the plough, that it 
must be infinitely ¢more comfort- 
able to snook, like Johnnie, in the 
chimney - corner, within hearing of’ 
the simmering pot, than to trad 
all day through wet clay land io 
the very worst of weather, and 
afterwards to fodder up the‘ horses, 
before slinking off to the tasteless 
fare and miserable blankets of the 
bothy. And so, even in country 
districts, did tailors multiply and 
increase ; while in cities they be- 
came aS numerous as grasshoppers 
in a midsummer meadow. 

But mark how nature punishes 
such poor and pitiful effeminacy ! 
Yonder attenuated being with the 
haggard eyes, hectic spot upon the 
cheek, and perpetual hacking cough 
—whose legs, utterly devoid of calf, 
are. not thicker than the handle of 
a flail—is an operative tailor who, 
had he followed his original calling, 
would have been a hilarious she 
herd on the mountains. Not in 
the stifling close nor in the reeking 
wyod was Ephraim Sherar born ; 
but in a cottage far away in the 
heart of the pleasant Ochils, by 
the banks ofa wimpling burn, 
and under the shade of three stately 
ash-trees that were tall and strong 
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are M’Intosh of Borlum led his 
men across the’ Firth of Forth, to 

rish in the fight at Preston. And 

pbraim had heard in spring the 
bleating of the lambs on the bill- 
side, the ceaseless call of the cuckoo 
from the thickets, and the wail of 
the solitary plover —he had felt the 
fragrance of the white honey -clo- 
ver clustered on the lea, and had 
watched the sun go down in mag- 
nificence behind the purple moun- 
tains of the west; but these things 
had no charm for Ephraim. He 
was not only ambitious, but sevsual. 
Fired by the rumour of the high 
wages and illicit joys that might be 
obtained in the city, he longed to 
join that distinguished corps which 
Glasgow boasts of as her “ chap- 
pies,” and to quaff the magic potion 
proffered by the Circes of the Tron- 
gate. The prayers of his parents 
prevailed not. In an evil hour he 
left the towers of Stirling behind 
him ; and planged, with the reck- 
lessness of an Empedocles, into 


‘the sulpburous mists of the Cow- 


caddens. Not ours to trace the 


particulars of that wretched career, 


which fioally left him the denizen of 
a equalid garret, just able, through 
precarious slopwork, to earn 80 
much as would purchase a snmiall 
modicum of bread and cabbage, and 
@ disproportionate allowance of the 
vilest adulterated whisky. Ephraim, 
who might have been the pride of 
the peasantry, now ranks among 
the lowest of the dungs! Yet is 
he, in his own estimation, no unim- 
portant member of society. He is 
perhaps the most fluent orator of the 
** Operative Club,” established for 
the purpose of counteracting the 
baneful effects of capital and com- 
petition; and not unfrequently does 
he assure the policeman, who good- 
naturedly plucks him from the gut- 
ter out of which he has scarce 
strengtl to struggle, thut— 


“The rank is but the guinea stamp— 
A man’s a man for a’ that!” 


Robert Burns! when you penned 
that verse, you meant it as a con- 
solation for the humble brave — 


Alas! alas! it has been made the 
watchword of a myriad of sots! 
Seldom have we heard the words 
issue from the mouths of any save 
the drunken and the profane ; for 
the honest industrious man is con- 
scious of his own worth, knows that 
the same laws are applicable to the 
rich and the poor, strives to do his 
duty in that station in which Pro- 
vidence has been pleased to place 
him, and envies not the luxuries 
habitual to those from whose em- 
ployment he derives his living. 

That is ore instance of the mi- 
serable effects of a wholly unsuit- 
able occupation. We don’t go the 
length of saying that there ought 
to be no male tailors, for in all 
kinds of handiwork regard must be 
paid to the physical qualifications, 
and many do not possess sufficient 
strength or health to engage in the 
manlier sorts of labour ; but we do 
say, that no fellow who is fit to 
shoulder walnut, and who would 
be accepted as an ordinary recruit, 
bas any right to become a tailor. 
If he does so, he must make up bis ¢ 
mind to undergo the penalty of 
dwarfing. Het rooms, impure air, 
late hours, and the ridiculously un- 
natural attitude which he is forced 
to assume, will soon relax both 
muscle and fibre. No mere carica-- 
ture is that exhibited on the stage 
when theatrical necessity demands 
the introduction of a snip. The 
gods in the gallery at once. recog- 
nise the entire truth of the por- 
trait. The lantern jaws, goggle 
eyes, pimpled nose, and tallowy 
complexion are felt to be the un- 
mistakable attributes of the dung ; 
and the whole celestial region rocks 
with unextinguishable laughter, as 
when limping Vulcan arose at the 
banquet of Olympus, and volun- 
teered to officiate for Ganymede ! 

Not much more lenient is our 
jadgment touching the occupation 
of the’ haberdasher’s agsistant. Our 
gorge rises at the sight of a simper- 
ing jackanape measuring silks and 
satins, and displaying ribbons to the 
ladies. Effeminacy can go no far- 
ther. ‘The abnegation of manhood 
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is complete; and we look with 
shame and pity on the living re- 
presentation of the immortal Tittle- 
bat Titmouse. We concar with 
our fair enthusiasts in thinking it 
fall time that this odious custom 
should be abolished. Far more 
seemly would it be if, for such ser- 
vices, women only were engaged. 
They ‘are neater, and much more 
obliging and unofficious than the 
impudent counter - skippers, who 
poke their faces under ladies’ bon- 
nets, with a leer of valgar gallantry, 
for which the infliction of the bas- 
tinado would hardly be an adequate 
punishment. 

Here, then, is a legitimate mine 
for the promoters of female occu- 
pation to work out. They cannot 
go wrong in that direction; and we 
can assure them that their efforts 
will secure the earnest sympathy of 
every member of the male sex who 
despises sybaritism and effeminacy. 
Bat we certainly do not wish to 
see women: engaged in tasks for 
which they are obviously uofitted. 
There are some kinds of raral la- 
bour so sweetly Arcadian, that for 
the sake of poetry alone we could 
not tolerate the absence of women. 
Although the shepherdess has now 
become as fabulous a creature as 
the mermaid, we cannot do without 
the milkmaid, that blithe rosy- 
cheeked damsel who tends the cows 
and dispenses syllabubs and cream. 
She cannot be spared from the 
English landscape, else it would 
lose one half of its charm. Can 
anything be found in ancient pas- 
torials more beautifully true to 
nature then that scene in the 
‘Complete Angler, where old Isaak 
Walton and his pupil converse with 
pretty Manudlin, listen to her simple 
madrigals, and reward her with a 
share of their spoil? Nor in hay- 
making and harvesting can we dis- 
pense with the lasses, else raral 
life would be deprived of its sun- 
shine, merriment, and solace. ‘But 
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saw you ever a field of bondagers? 
That is, to our thinking, a most 
sad and humiliating spectacle. 
There they are —some thirty of 
them — women, for. so their petti- 
coats proclaim them — weeding tar- 
pips, digging potatoes, furking 
manure, performing all the out- 
door work of a hind, under an 
inclement sky — till every vestige 


of female delicacy, comeliness, 
and propriety has disappeared ; 
and the strong, frowsy,  stal- 


wart wench, made coarse by habit, 
retains no one attribute commen- 
dable in her sex, and has for- 
feited all its privileges. It is sad 
to think that such things should be 
in merry England, and, we may 
add, in sober Scotland: also; but of 
their existence no man who will 
take the trouble of walking three 
miles along a turnpike road, in an 
agricultural district can be left in 
dubiety. If female philanthropy 
would condescend to take notice of 
such a crying abuse as this, and, in- 
stead of attempting to thrust a few 
epicene lawyers and doctors into 
the ranks of the already over- 
crowded professions, would make a 
serious effort to rescue so mapy of 
the humble daughters of Eve from 
such a state of awfal degradation, 
Heaven would approve the attempt, 
and all good men would cheerfully 
combine to aid it. But such reforms 
are not to be wrought out by de- 
clamation, or visionary schemes 
submitted to the extremely ques- 
tionable jadgment of the members 
of the Association for the Promotion 
of Social ‘Science. The true happi- 
ness and wellbeing of women is to 


be found in. their performance of 
domestic duties. Whatever tends 
to that is wise, meritorious, and 


good. But to make women wholly 
independent, which is the real 
object of the recent agitation, im- 
plies an inversion of the laws of 
natnre, which is simply impossible 
and absurd. 
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‘ 
SERMONS. 


Or late years it has become pos- 
sible for almost all civilised na- 
tions to see and consider their 
own aspect as mirrored in the 
curious eyes of their visitors, and 
to take what benefit was possible 
out of that strange, often distorted, 
sometimes true image, quaintly pre- 
sented to them in its novel lights of 
foreign interpretation — those lights 
which’ make the commonest every- 
day circumstances of our life unfami- 
liar, odd, and strange to our puzzled 
vision. No country in the world 
has had so much of this as our 
own — perhaps it would be safe to 
say that no country has benefited 
as little, or shown so steady and 
good- humoured a _ determination 
not to benefit by the quaint pro- 
files and amusing half-recognisable 
vignettes of itself which it takes 
pleasure in collecting — just as an 
occasional humorist in private life 
takes pleasure in accumulating a 
group of grim caricatures of him- 
self perpetrated by the great sun- 
artist who makes so many misses 
for every success, and who will 
convey to posterity so upfavour- 
able a presentment of the present 
generations. In our “scornful in- 
sular way,” perhaps, we make too 
light of what other people say about 
us, and are too profoundly amused 
by their blunders, and contemptu- 
ous of their mistakes. The “ lead- 
ing journal” made a tolerably good 
hit lately at those comments of the 
uninstructed eye, when it compared 
the Frenchman’s dismal account of 
a Sunday io London with the riot- 
ous sketch of that same Cockney 
festival presented by a Scotch pro- 
vincial writer, whose intention it 
was to show his clients and coun- 
trymen the wicked gaiety and 
licence with which the day of 
rest was profaned in town. The 
utter ennuz and disgust at Leicester 
Square, on one hand, and the pious 
horror of our outraged country- 
man, on the other, made a very 


effective contrast for the rapid 
brash of the journalist. Both pic- 
tures were sadly absurd — both 
(must one say it?) a little true. 
Sunday, with its closed shops, its 
closed houses, its family ‘retire- 
ment and seclusion, must be dreary 
enough to the stranger who has no 
home to retire to, and knows not 
how to compensate himself for the 
lack of all his accustomed amuse- 
ments; and Sunday, with its val- 
gar traffic, its weary labourers sul- 
lenly ministering to the general 
leisure, its miserable little markets 


in the back streets, its tedious 
pleasurings, no ,doubt presented 
many unlovely aspects to the 


Scotch spectator, of whose beloved 
Sabbath at home better pens than 
his have condescended to make 
sketches quite as false and _ short- 
sighted. It might be beneath the 
dignity of the present writer, as 
well as of the journalist, to draw 
a little moral from both — to suggest 
an occasional opening of the sacred 
Sunday doors to the “stranger 
within our gates,” or to hiot that 
the back streets might learn, like 
their betters, to dispense with Sun- 
day marketings — we content our- 
selves, like the good- tempered su- 
perior beings we are, by simply 
knocking the two blunderers’ heads 
together, and leaving the one to 
confate the other. They are both 
outsiders — they see only with their 
physical eyes the mere _ palpable 
thing they chanée at the moment 
to be looking at, and neither per- 
ceive nor consider its relations to 
the life around it. They say only 
what is true, or something like the 
truth, but it becomes false uncon- 
sciously, as they say it, from the 
sheer ignorance and misunderstand- 
ing of the speaker. Such, save when 
an eye gifted to see, Ghances by good 
fortune to penetrate the open secret, 
is the usual stranger’s look upon 
the unfamiliar life of a new region. 
We laugh and do not recognise our- 
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selves when we look throngh his 
queer foreign spectacles, His stric- 
tures do us no benefit, because he 
does not know what he is talking 
of; and if he makes a chance hit 
upon @ sore point, the natural wince 
is hidden under the laughter with 
which we receive his quaint repre- 
‘sentation and inconceivable traves- 
tie of ourselves. 

Matters are different when the 
criticism we have to deal with 
arises out of the very bosom of the 
society whose ways or codes or cus- 
toms are specially denounced. No 
more favourite pursuit has existed 
of late days than the hunting of 
public nuisances, public grievances, 
matters which affront or offend the 
general conscience. Among these 
there has lately arisen a clamour 
against sermons, never sufficiently 
important to come to anything, yet 
betraying a popular sentiment not 
unworthy of recognition. The pul- 
pit is not a safe object of attack ; 
it has unbounded opportunity of 
reprisals, and a perpetually recur- 
ring chance of seizing the general 
ear, and forestalling its accusers, 
Calm assailants in black and white, 
even when they come backed by all 
the forces of the ‘Times,’ have no 
chance against the personal defence 
which a thousand living voices can 
every week lift up against them, not 
to speak of the crushing @ priori 
argument with which their mild 
reproofs can be set aside. .“ When 
I took you to bear Dr. , and 
asked how you liked the sermon,” 
said one friend to another, ‘‘1 found 
out that you were devoid of all re- 
ligious feeling; for you answered 
me, that really you had not been 
able to listen to the sermon.” This 
charitable and broad conclusion is at 
once easy and gereral. When your 
friend is not edified, it is because he 
or she is destitute of religious feel- 
ing. When a bold critic now and 
then complains, it is because he is a 
godless and profane person. It is 
not the sermon that is in fault, 
bat the hearer. Such is the natural 
first suggestion of a large propor- 
tion both of preachers and listeners. 
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The religious world at large com- 
prehends very well, and is not 
unsympathetic of your case if you 
object to the utterances of an indi- 
vidual. The world which is not 
specially religious, but appreciates 
the respectability and occasional 
comfort of church-going, has also 
much sympathy with your personal 
criticisms in this kind, and makes 
them in its own person in the 
broadest way by thronging special 
churches and leaving others empty ; 
but to object to sermons in general 
is, with the greater part ef the 
English public, very little different 
from assailing Christianity. It re- 
quires no small boldness to dare all 
the offensive and defensive weapons 
with which this great institution is 
provided. It has almost all the. 
virtuous prejudices of English so- 
ciety, a great proportion of the good 
and some of the evil sentiments of 
human nature, arrayed in its de- 
fence. Very much more than half 
of our countrymen consider the hear- 
ing of a sermon as a religious act 
and meritorious duty—and but a 
small proportion of those who ne- 
glect this weekly observance are good 
for much, Notwithstanding all this, 
ominous grumbles begin to breathe 
across the surface of society. A few 
people venture so far as to write 
letters to the papers explaining their 
endless dissatisfaction and discon- 
tent — hosts more who do not write 
to papers display all the symptoms 
of uneasiness and fatigue whenever 
the subject is mentioned. Except 
in the case of some lucky people in 
some favoured localities, most men 
tacitly or otherwise admit to them- 
selves, that an hour or half an hour’s 
tedious listening is the necessary 
penalty which they must pay for 
the privilege of worshipping God 
with their fellows, and remaining 
devout members of their mother- 
church. There are who bear the yoke 
with patience and a blessed facujty 
of self-abstraction ; there are who ac- 
cept it meekly and swallow the un- 
palatable morsel as a duty; there 
are who chafe and worry and afflict 
themselvgs to no purpose. What- 
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ever one does, here remains un- 
changeable the Sunday necessity. 
If yoa would worship you must also 
be content to be taught; and that 
without any consideration whether 
the appointed teacher has anything 
to tell worth your hearing, or 
whether your mind is in a condition 
to be instructed. If you will not 
tun that doubtful chance, and con- 
sent to be preached to, then you 
must not worship. This dilemma 
is forced upon us every Sunday. 
We have no mind to “forsake the 
assemMling of ourselves together ;” 
to lose the public worship of our 
Maker and Saviour, the thankful 
commemoration of the holy Resur- 
rection, would be to take away much 
of the comfort, and a great portion 
of the beauty of life. Protestant- 
ism and Reformation and English 
use and wont, hardened down upon 
us by a few centuries, have, however, 
saddled this privilege with its bur- 
den. Sermon-hearing is the dark 
duty which hovers by the side of 
the celestial right. We must pay 
this toll to the church for the pri- 


vilege of worship, just as one must 
pay taxes in this favoured island as 
a needful balance to the privileges 


of liberty. Without the one the 
other seems impracticable and be- 
yond our reach. 

It is, however, when one looks at 
it, sofficiently strange that this 
should be so. <A “Christian man 
must worship, or he cannot con- 
tinue a Christian; and the Church 
must worship in communion, or it 
is no longer a Church, and forfeits 
its claim to be called the household 
of faith, which is one of its. dearest 
titles; but the ‘institution of teach- 
ing is entirely distinct from this 

rimitive necessity of a godly life. 

he faculty of instructing their 
fellow-creatures is given to com- 
paratively few men of any place or 
class. To expect from some thou- 
sand men of all classes and descrip- 
tions that they shall each emerge 
from the work-day week on every 
Sunday morning with something 
worthy of being presented, by way 
of spiritual nutriment, to the many 
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thousands who must listen to them, 
is an utterly inbuman and incon- 
ceivable fallacy. Nor is the hearer 
the only victim. Every class of the 
community gives up a portion of 
its sons to be trained to this hard 
life, over which the shadow of the 
weekly sermon hangs like a feverish 
cloud. The young clergyman, if he 
bears a conscience, is dominated 
by its perpetual presence. He too 
might have it in his heart to wor- 
ship with warm devotion, to minis- 
ter with earnest zeal, to lead his 
people into that communion with 
God which is the highest exercise 
of religion; but one thing, first of 
all, he must do, whether he will, 
whether he can or not—he must 
preach. He has a little learning, a 
knowledge’ of improved interpreta- 
tions and disputed passages, a cer- 
tain acquaintance (perhaps) with 
heresies current and exploded ; 
but he has no experience ; he 
knows life itself as yet only by 
hearsay, like others of his years, 
and has all its problems to stumble 
through at first hand for himself, 
and not for another. No matter. 
As sure as Sunday dawns, the un- 
fortunate young soul must get into 
that dreaded pulpit, and instruct 
his little world. What can he teach 
them? If you were but to leave 
him alone in his white robes to 
read with simplicity and modesty 
to them and himself the words of 
the great Teacher —to lead their 
prayers, breaking forth with them 
into the frequent Kyrie Eleison of 
all Christian worship — to bless them 
with the benediction of the Master 
—to let them go, perhaps, with 
ponderings in their hearts; at least, 
in honesty, with no false semblance 
of «instruction thrust between them 
and God— what a wonderful de- 
liverance would you accomplish for 
many a groaning priest, for many 
a weary hearer! But that is not our 
way. Thrust the victim back into 
his academical gown, harness him 
with what particoloured emblems 
of his literate condition he may 
have won, and set him up there 
to teach us, albeit we are very 
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sceptical about his powers, and in- 
deed do not much intend to be 
taught, but only to hear what he 
has to say for himself. This is 
what we do week after week, think- 
ing it all very good and pious. 
Our hearts have swelled while we 
have addressed our Lord in the 
sublime adjurations of the litany; 
but they must not be permitted to 
return into the sunshine with that 
thrill of devotion still expanding 
their depths. After we have en- 
joyed the privilege, which is our 
Christian birthright, of worship- 
ping our God, here comes the duty 
which counterbalances that right, 
lest it -should carry us too near 
Him. We must go through that 
farce of teaching and being taught, 
to our mutual pain, fatigue, and 
dissatisfaction. Such is the estab- 
lished order of things. To do 
otherwise would be a kind of tacit 
heresy. 

There is, perhaps, scarcely a 
church-goer of any class in the 


kingdom who could not give in- 
stances of this hard grievance. 


We 
ourselves remember to have heard 
a hapless curate who had read in 
the day’s gospel that lofty exposi- 
tion of the Divine purpose which 
describes how ‘‘God so loved the 
world that He gave His own Son,” 
get up in the pulpit thereafter and 
announce that it was impossible 
to say what the Atonement was 
for, or what was chiefly intended 
by it. He did not know; but for 
all that, custom decreed that he 
should preach, and preach he did, 
with such results as may be sup- 
posed. The case is the same every- 
where. Perhaps in his heart he did 
after all know what the Atonement 
meant, this luckless lad who had, 
however, no public instruction to 
convey on the subject; bat can apy- 
body doubt that all the purposes 
of religion would have been better 
served had the congregation been 
permitted to depart that day with 
only God's own exposition of His 
own mysteries to throw light upon 
their prayers? Perhaps this ex- 
ample is extreme ; but it is perfectly 
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evident that among so large a class 
of men as the clergymen of this 
empire, not all, nor pearly all, can 
be natural teachers, born to the task 
of instructing their brethren. Is it 
inevitable then that we must insist 
upon having instruction afier we 
have ascertained it to be unprocur- 
able? that we must force a man 
to speak whom we have proved to 
have nothing to say? that after 
that is over in which we can hon- 
estly and traly engage together, he 
and we should mutually bind our- 
selves to a piece of nauseous and 
unprofitable taskwork, hard for him 
who becomes in spite of himself a 
kind of authorised charlatan, bard 
for us who are forced into impos- 
ture and a solemn make - believe of 
attention? When the minister en- 
ters the pulpit and gives forth his 
text, how many of us await with 
agreeable expectation or interest of 
any kind the discourse that is to 
follow! It has to be got through, 
that is certain; with patience or 
impatience as the case may be, with 
secret yawns or visible fidgets we 
must compose our faces, banish, 
if possible, all meaning from them, 
and present to the world an aspect 
of attention. If our miods are 
lively enough for opposition, some 
little relief is afforded afterwards 
by the savage delights of criticism. 
When we are clear of the church 
we make an onslaught upon the 
preacher. What inconsequence in 
his reasoning — what temerity in his 
statements! What folly for such 
a man to be in such a profession! 
But the man is not to blame; very 
probably he bas made no mistake, 
bat is a virtuous and worthy priest, 
honest in his vocation and doing 
true service; only neither nature nor 
Providence intended that he should 
preach. Here he stands, helpless, pa- 
ralysed perhaps by the dead incubus 
of that weekly sermon which he has 
to deliver’ whether he will or not; 
and here are we, equally helpless 
and enthralled, bound to listen to 
dim, unable to deliver ourselves, 
compelled for the sake of the public 
worship of God to go through this 
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tedious mockery Sunday after Sun- 
day, and make a public pretence 
of receiving instruction where we 
know perfectly well none is to be 
had. Sach is the position of affairs 
in a very large proportion of the 
churches in England. The effect 
is a general nausea in respect to 
preaching, which communicates it- 
self often enough to the themes 
which are generally discussed in 
the palpit—a sore and sour discon- 
tent with the institution altogether, 
an injured consciousness of lost 
time and devotion dispelled. We 
doubt much whether all the labour 
going on in this busy season, and 
all the pleasure-making, more weari- 
some still than labour, into which 
the English world has plunged, can 
together produce anything like the 
amount of fatigue which breathes 
dully across the breadth of the 
country in those Sanday noons 
when, all over Great Britain, the 
sermon is being preached, — fatigue, 
not pleasant or virtuous, but heavy, 
irritating, stupifying, as antagonis- 
tic to the sentiment of repose which 
belongs to the day as to all its 
higher influences. Yet what are 
we to do? That dull voice droning 
in our ears, must it always come in 
to dissipate devotion and deepen 
our unwilling conviction that all 
preaching is naught, and religious 
teaching a thing no longer to be 
hoped for? Nobler voices have 
never spoken anywhere on any 
subject than those which of old 
have thrilled the English heart 
from ‘the English pulpit; and if 
there is little of this grand eloquence 
existing in this age, there are still 
many competent teachers of men, 
at whose feet we may all be glad to 
sit and receive ivstruction. But 
what then? Because there are 
‘a hundred men who -can_ preuch, 
must we go on listening to the 
thousand men who can’t? because 
it is desirable that our ‘knowledge 
of the Divine character and _pur- 
poses should be enlarged and en- 
lightened, must we occupy ourselves 
for so much time every Sunday in 
bewildering and confusing it? The 
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grievance is very — moaned 
over audibly on all sides wherever 
one may chance to turn. Is there 
no remedy to be found for it in 
earth or heaven ? 

There can be little doubt that 
Sermons in themselves, when they 
are genuine utterances coming from 
the heart aud mind of a man who 
has anything to say, are in reality, 
of all hnmxn productions, the most 
interesting and often the most in- 
fluential. The poet himgelf has 
not a wider or a grander range than 
the preacher to whom it belongs 
to expound to us the infinite gran- 
deur and tenderness of God — the 
love, the anguish, and the pity of 
Him who stands alone among us, 
closer than wife or child, yet a 
world above the highest buaman 
dream of perfectness. The highest 
strain of modern verse has gone to 
our hearts with its Launcelot, noblest 
melancholy type of knighthood, 
marred to the heart with mortal 
sin, yet grand in human virtue, 
in anguish of penitence and suffer- 
ing; but never in verse or drama 
rose such a figure as that which 
awaits the exposition of the preach- 
er, and fills the world with the 
light that lighteth every man. He 
should, indeed, find the shortest 
way to our hearts who has for his 
theme the life of that manifest God 
who made humanity sacred by lov- 
ing and sharing it, and in whom 
everything that is noble, lovely, pro- 
found, and tender goes back as to its 
original, losing perfection in Divin- 
ity. All the unthought-of radi- 
ances which gleam through our won- 
derful and sacred homan life from 
that central presence of our Lord 
are the subject-matter of the preach- 
er, a second and higher sunshine 
filling the inner world with effects 
and contrasts full of the grandest 
harmony of Art, Then for his 
audience he has command not only 
of that class which watches and 
appreciates all intellectual efforts, 
but of the far greater and more 
comprehensive multitude which 
knows little about the intellect, 
but is full of unutterable human 
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curiosity about the soul and the 
hereafter. His argoments are more 
penetrating than those of the most 
pupgent reasoner on secular affairs 
—the means in his power for awak- 
ing all the human sympathies, love, 
wonder, pity, gratitude, more abup- 
dant —the results he may produce 
more momentous. No need to de- 
fend his office, or set forth its claims 
upon the hearer. All the might of 
human opposition will not keep 
him from a full hearing if be have 
avything to say. Even a confused 
and feeble utterance, ‘a bodily 
ptesence” which is “weak,” and a 
“speech” which is ‘‘ contemptible” 
(can one imagine that the great apos- 
tle meant these words to describe 
himself?) is not enough to conceal 
from human discovery a man who 
has apy faculty of teaching, or 
divine information in him about 
spiritual things. All our sermons 
and all our wearinesses a thousand 
times repeated will never abrogate 
the preacher’s office, or shut out 
from him an eager multitudinous 
audience ever wistful for instruc- 
tion. But the very distinctness 
and unchangeable necessity for this 
teaching makes it less and less 
necessary that we should make a 
feint of being taught, or arbitrarily 
insist on receiving from the large 
class of men who are trained to be 
priests or ministers of the Church, 
that’ instruction which they have 
been over and over again proved in- 
capable, as a class, of bestowing. 
Incapable as a class—just as any 
class of men, taken broadly from the 
general race, are cértain to be found 
incapable, however carefully trained 
to it, for the duties of the pulpit; 
not that they are the less faithful 
servants, good ministers, valuable 
priests. “An excellent man, who 
works his district thoroughly —a 
model parish priest—a minister 
whom everybody respects, devoted 
to his duties; but unfortunately be 
is no preacher,” says the popular 
voice in, let us say, one out of every 
three parishes in England. And 
why should the good man_be inevi- 
tably doomed, of all things in the 
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world, to do that which he can- 
not? His people respect him, love 
him perhaps; they go to him will- 
ingly for everything else, and receive 
counsel, help, kindness, consolation 
at his hands; he christens them, 
marries them, buries them, and the 
blessings of the Church come sweet 
with human tenderness from his 
familiar voice; but once, or per- 
haps twice, every Sunday this good 
servant of Christ becomes a weari- 
ness to his people; he becomes even 
more than a weariness — his excel- 
lence makes them feel guilty in their 
tedium ; so good as he is, they know 
they ought to listen better, to give 
more careful heed, to receive mofe 
benefit from what he is saying, and 
the weariness becomes an aggra- 
vating, irritating, guilt - producing 
bondage. What can they do? The 
most thorough respect and venera- 
tion for a man’s character will not 
make the dull things he says sound 
wise, or put a soul into words which 
have none; and he who in almost 
every other particular of his life is 
a guide and example, becomes, as 
soon as he enters the pulpit, a per- 
son to be tolerated, an unconscious 
impostor, offering to bestow what 
he manifestly has not to give. It 
is no problematical case, but one 
which has occarred in every mian’s 
experience; and the question re- 
mains, whether, seeing this hypo- 
thetical clergyman has no gift for 
preaching, he is therefore incap- 
able of being a priest? or whether, 
having all the other qualifications 
for the office of priest, this one 
faculty which he does not pos- - 
sess can be dispensed with? or 
finally, whether it is necessary to 
make him, in default of better, pre- 
tend to preach, while we back out 
his virtuous lie by pretending to 
listen? * The latter expedient is the 


-one we adopt ; how far it is expedi- 


ent, how far it is pardonable, is quite 
a different matter of inquiry. 

Let us pursue our good man a 
little further into the misty obscu- 
rity of his pulpit. When he came 
there first, the chances are that the 
heaviest cléud on his firmament was 
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that sermon always to be got ready 
somehow —never satisfactory; but 
use and wont have cured him of that 
diflidence. Probably now, having 
long preached with impunity, an 
idea that he can preach has at 
length obliterated the conviction of 
nature. The result is that, full of 
Christian humbleness elsewhere, in 
the very innocence of his heart he 
is pompous in that pulpit where he 
seems to himself to have won the 
battle. He is the man who will 
fortify his people against all current 
heresies; who will trample under 
his feet any number of LEssayists 
and Reviewers, who will, without 
hesitation, square all matters be- 
tween Genesis and Geology. Strong 
in the divine faith which dwells in 
his own heart, he will make short 
work with all those sceptics, and, 
by dint of being most honestly and 
steadily right, so far as his own 
mind is concerned, will throw him- 
self, without knowing anything of 
it, as concerns his-audience, danger- 
ously and fatally wrong. Perhaps 
he will do little actual harm, his 
life being too strong for his utter- 
ances; but, “ Fools rush in where 
angels fear to tread,” will be the 
words that rise to the lips of his 
hearers as they withdraw from the 
unprofitable exercise, If one is in 
trouble or perplexity next day, 
how one will be ashamed of one’s 
self for rating his mind and jadg- 
ment so unworthily! but next 
Sunday will bring back the unjust 
impression, and once more the 
tedious hour will linger, the impa- 
tient feelings rise, the good man’s 
efforts turn to worse than no issue. 
The process is familiar to almost 
every church- goer. It is not neces- 
sary to dwell upon it. “If only he 
would not preach!” we say to each 
other with sighs as we Iehve. the 


church, where all the influences of: 


prayer have been dissipated in that 
after aggravation and weariness; 
and, alas, perhaps it is worse when 
the curate preaches, who cannot 
tell what was the purpose of the 
Atonement, and who has not yet 
lived long enough to bein himself, 
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like his superior, an epistle known 
and read of men. The sigh we utter 
echoes all over England in the Sun- 
day quiet. “If only they would 
not preach!” cries many a weary 
aggravated soul. It does not con- 
tent us to think that “God takes 
the text and preacheth patience,” 
though holy George Herbert tries 
to persuade us so; for after all there 
is no record that this weekly ordin- 
ance of inevitable preaching is any- 
how ordained of God, and to throw 
the blame upon Him is nowise prac- 
ticable. It was the Reformers and 
Puritans who bound us under titis 
thrall. It was they who ordained 
that teaching should accompany 
prayer, and devotion have always a 
stronger brother to lean upon. The 
Roman Catholic Church, with that 
rare perception of the wants of 
human nature which characterises 
her, had made the largest provision 
for all the needs of piety. A man 
could go pray by himself when he 
pleased in the calm . churches — 
could have service after service 
of unmixed devotion, without any 
teaching at all in it. Thé leaders 
of the new world were but men, 
and knew not how to discriminate 
the good from the evil; they too 
were devout, and kept the prayers 
— but to make all right, in the fer- 
vour of that revived faith which, like 
a second youth, seems to have per- 
suaded men that knowledge of the 
truth was all that was needed to 
save from error, they ballasted with 
perpetual preaching all the desires 
and instincts of devotion, All the 
lectureships, the endowed sermons, 
the irregular and incidental occa- 
sions of preaching which still exist 
throughout England, spring of that 
time when every tenth man could 
preach, and the other nine were 
heaven -born listeners, They preach- 
ed for ever in these old days — they 
left us a legacy of preaching; for 
which we are but little grateful. It 
is they who have made it compulsory 
for all clergymen to preach on all 
Sundays, totally irrespective of 
whether .or not they have anything 
to say. The institution was reason- 
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able enough in a time of revolution, 
of new beginning, of suddenly stimu- 
lated and eager life; but affairs have 
long settled into composure, and we 
have long grown familiar with all 
the ordinary stock of sermons put 
forth by men who have no instruc- 
tion to bestow. Is there any reason 
why we should be compelled to go 
on listening to them to infinitude ?— 
or might we not try once more to 
re- distinguish the old offices — to ac- 
cept our ministering Priest, without 
asking him to be a perennial preacher 
—and to receive our Preacher when 
he comes with gratitude, as the 
holder of a special office? In this 
case we should, no doubt, have a 
much smaller number of sermons, 
bat an incomparably greater amount 
of instruction. 

For while hapless Englishmen 
complain in the papers, and in pri- 
vate, in many a varied wail, over 
the sermons they have to listen 
to, it is very apparent that the work 
of the preacher has not fallen in 
any respect out of estimation. Here 
is a book which has gone through as 
great a number of editions as the 
most popular novel. It bears Mu- 
die’s stamp upon its dingy boards, 
and has all those marks of arduous 
service which are only to be seen in 
books which belong to great pub- 
lic libraries, It is thumbed, dogs- 
eared, pencil - marked, worn by much 
perusal. Is it then a novel? On 
the contrary, it is a volume of ser- 
mons. <A _ fine, tender, and lofty 
mind, full of thoughtfulness, full 
of devotion, has herein left his le- 
gacy to his country. It is not rhe- 
toric or any vulgar excitement of 
eloquence that charms so many 
readers to the book, so many hear- 
ers to this preacher’s feet. It is 
not with the action of a Demosthe- 
nes, with outstretched arms and 
countenance aflame, that he presses 
his gospel upon bis audience. On 
the contrary, when we read those 
calm and lofty utterances, this 

reacher seems seated, like his 

aster, with the multitude palpitat- 
ing round, but no agitation or pas- 
sion in his own thoughtful contem- 
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lative breast. The Sermons of 

bertson of Brighton have few of 
the exciting qualities of oratory. 
Save for the charm of a singularly 
pure and lucid style, their almost sole 
attraction consists in their power of 
instruction, in their faculty of open- 
ing up the mysteries of life and 
truth. It is pure teaching, so far as 
that ever can be administered to a 
popular audience, which is offered 
to us in these volumes. There are 
few high colours, few passionate 
appeals. The speaker does not 
enter into any personal wrestle with 
his hearer to force conviction upon 
him, nor does he charm his eye with 
pictorial sketches. Gravely, often 
sadly, with a pensive composure 
which rejects all aids of ornament 
or phantasy, he sets about consider- 
ing his subject. Perhaps the voice 
is sometimes too calm — perhaps 
there is too little warmth of human 
feeling, too sad a contentment with 
the darker side of Providence in 
the preacher who sets before us the 
‘Iilusiveness of Life.’ This remark- 
able discourse displays his char- 
acteristic qualities with singular 
clearness. Nothing could possibly 
be less like the ideal production of 
a popular preacher, It is the ob- 
ject of this sermon to show not 
that disappointments are the bitter 
penalties of life, or the punish- 
ments of vain hope, but that they 
are, in reality, the essential soul of 
existence, which is thus for ever 
baffled in its ever - renewed attempts 
to get comfort and continuance out 
of the present world. Turning 
from tbat common trust in the pro- 
mises of God, of which we hear so 
much, and from the commendations 
so generally lavished upon that 
faith which brought Abraham out 
of his country, and drove the 
Egyptian slaves over Jordan, this 
teacher turns round upon us to ask 
whether anything has ever come 
of these promises? Abraham got 
nothing bat a grave out of that 
land of promise. The Jews never 

it really —do not 

it now. Has God then failed of 
His word? No, says the erdinary 
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interpreter, for the promise yet re- 
mains in all its fulness; and though 
faithful Abrabam bad the cup with- 
drawo from his lips, and all his 
descendants have been baulked of 
their hopes, yet still, in mysterious 
future ages, it shall be fulfilled. 
To this question, the preacher we 
quote gives a different answer. He 
turns back into those old ages to 
see, not a remote Patriarchal dis- 
pensation with hopes and promises 
unknown to our present life, but 
only and always a wistful human 
soul tenderly dealt with, like a 
child, by the ineffable pitiful Father, 
who has to lead it by faltering 
stages on and further on upon its 
way of life. The visible Canaan 
counts for nothing in his eyes. It 
is not a far-off visionary hope of 
the inheritance of his children that 
consoles Abraham, according to this 
preacher, for the non - fulfilment of 
the promise to bimself; on the 
contrary, the disappointiwnent itself 
is the aloe blossom, slow and sweet, 
which beantifies the life of the old 
saint. This hope bas but beguiled 
him on his way. He looks farther 
as his eyes grow clearer, and sees the 
“city which hath foundatious,” to 
which this lingering hope and dis- 
appointment have been in reality 
wooing his pious eyes. 

So it is with all men. “ God’s 
promises,” says Rubertson, “ never 
are fulfilled in the sense in which 
they seem to have been given. Life 
is a deception; its anticipations, 
which are God’s promises to the 
imagination, are never realised ; 
they who know life best, and have 
trusted God most to fill it with bless- 
ings, are ever the first to say that life 
is a series of disappointments; and 
in the spirit of this text we have to 
say that it is a wise and merciful 
arrangement which ordains it thus.” 

We do not say that this discourse 
commends itself entirely to our 
hearts. There is in it a melancholy 
unconscious complaint, as it ap- 

, out of a sad soul, which is 
only trying to console itself over 
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God’s broken promises; and it con- 
veys an unintentional idea that 
God has used these promises to 
lure on His child without intending 
to keep them, which seems utterly 
out of harmony with- His character, 
and, indeed, is not high morality 
even for a human father. But we 
adduce this sermon with its sad 
originality of thought, its wistfal 
light carried into the dark places 
ot Scripture, its tender and patient 
lesson drawn out of the aching 
heart of life, as a proof of the 
ee of real preaching upon men. 

bether literal falfilment will ever 
come to that ancient promise — 
whether the Jews will return to 
their own land, or God intends 
another solution of their long prob- 
lem — only a very limited number of 
living people at any time care to in- 
quire, and the inquiry has borne no 
practical or profitable fruit up to this 
time ; but to take up that old fact 
of Abrabam’s disappointment, and 
to draw forth from it a lesson of 
consolation ¢heering though sad, 
for those who smart under the dis- 
appointments of the living day, is 
an effort of teaching genuine and 
profound ;— and when teaching of 
this description keeps the popular 
ear and secures the general atten- 
tion, it is unquestionable proof 
that the office of the preacher bas 
in in no way lost its hold upon the 
mind of the people. The accept- 
ance of a voice so unimpassioned 
and tbonghtfal, so independent of 
all vulgar auxiliaries, so intent upon 
bringing every theme it touches to 
the illustration and eanctifying of 
the living life of the hour, that 
which alone can be mended and 
purified and sanctified, is a better 
tribute to the undying office of the 
preacher than the success of a hun- 
dred Spurgeons. Attention and 
interest are as eager as ever where 
there is in reality any instruction 
to bestow. 

The same fact is apparent in a 
much more recent work lately pub- 
lished by Dr. Hanna* of Edinburgh, 





Lf 
* ‘The Last Days of our Lord’s Passion.’ Edmonston & Douglas, Edinburgh. 
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which has run through three or four 
editions in a month or two, and in 
which, it may be said without dis- 
paragement, the literary power is 
less refined and delicate than in 
the productions of Robertson. Dr. 
Hanna descends from the abstract 
pulpit altitude to draw direct teach- 
ing from the words of Scripture; 
he loses no time in pictorial illus- 
tration of facts and ideas which 
are plainer in the first statement 
than apy exposition can make them. 
In his hands Judas and Peter be- 
come human creatures, not lifted 
entirely out of our way by the 
greatness of the circumstances sur- 
rounding them, nor moved by un- 
precedented impulses, but carried 
op, one to that denial of which he 
repented, the other to that betrayal 
which remorse and horror and de- 
spair kept him from repenting of, 
by a recognisable current of human 
passions and devices. From these 
examples the preacher, in this case, 
draws not simply a name which 
can point a terrific moral or enforce 
a passionate appeal, bat a solid 
lesson of Christian behaviour from 
which any man may learn; ‘@e 
teaches us how to find the guidance 
which God has laid up for us, with 
that wonderful Divine prevision of 
our necessities which led Him to 
convey so mach of -his will and 
word in records of the lives of 
men; and without hesitation or 
doubt the world has appropriated 
the teachings of this preacher, and 
put it emphatically upon record, 
that religious instruction, wherever 
it is to be had, is as much prized as 
ever. We do not say that religious 
books of a less satisfactory kind 
are not, in many cases, as eagerly 
_—< and as carefully read. 

hat we wish to prove is, that 
genuine instruction — grave, calm, 
and serious teaching, without any 
meretricious adjuncts — so far from 
having fallen into any disrepute, re- 
tains its fall hold upon the public 
mind and place in the world. The 
pulpit, wherever & man appears 
tted to fill it, remains a great 
institution, a power which no op- 
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position can diminish nor criticism 
impair. 

Here, then, are both sides of the 
picture. On the one hand, certain 
volumes of sermons, proverbially 
the heaviest and least readable 
description of literature, which are 
read with devotion by the indis 
criminate readers of a circulating 
libeary, and snatched fast as the 
press can print them by the whole- 
some interest and appreciation of 
the public; while, on the other, 
that same public lifts up a heavy 
outcry —a simultaneous yawn and 
lamentation, here more drowsy, 
there more violent, against the in- 
human infliction which Sunday after 
Sunday tries all its powers. Here, 
in this village, to give an example, 
circumstances are all in favour 
of our devotions. A sober sab- 
urban crowd, not fashionable nor 
exciting, collects around us. The 
church is Gilbert Scott’s, which is 
next best to being an old church, 
venerable with the moss of cen- 
turies. Never worship rose to 
heaven in more noble harmony of 
words than this English service, 
which chants the hymn of Ambrose 
and says the prayers of the old 
saints. Moses and David, with 
hearts and lips inspired, come in 
to take their part, and then the 
evangelist and the apostle — per- 
haps Joho, whom the Lord loved 
most, and Paul the prince of 
preachers. Is it not enough? alas, 
no; something else has to follow 
before we can be permitted to de- 
part to think over all that so grand 
an array of teachers has brought 
before us. It is the curate who 
ascends the pulpit now and tells us 
that be does not know what the 
Atonement was intended for. After 
we had heard John and Paul 
upon the subject,’ did we want to 
hear what the curate’s deliverance 
was? or is it any way important 
to us to be informed of his 
ance? Again, no — alas, no! Hav- 
ing nothing more to say, it is incon- 
ceivable that he should wish to state 
that; and certainly we did not 
wish to hear it; but neither we nor 
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he can help ourselves. For the con- 
fusion of the clergy and the laity 
alike, it has been ordained in England 
that in every church opened for the 
worship of God there must be a ser- 
mon; and here, in our church — 
emblem of how many others! — here 
is the woeful result. 

It would not be difficult to find 
*desecrations of the pulpit still mere 
unbecoming than this ingenuous de- 
claration of our curate’s ignorance. 
For example, here is a London 
church crammed to the fever - point 
with an audience that expects ora- 
tory. The vast area below glows 
and flutters like a garden of flowers, 
and every available spot of standing 
ground is ed by the crowd. 
By the time the service is over, the 
soft incessant movement of fans 
completes, with its motion and 
rustle, the flower- garden aspect of 
the place. The preacher is hand- 
some, carefally got up, perfect in 
elocution. He is about to take 
leave of his flock, and tears and 
emotion are naturally to be expect- 
ed. He stands up, the authorised 
teacher, in this Sunday noonday, 
fally ‘possessing — in the strength of 
that universal English assumption 
which survives every kind of expe- 
riment, that he has instruction to 
confer — the precious leisure-hour of 
many hundred souls. What comfort, 
what teaching, what enlightening 
influence, has he to bestow ? Simply 
nothing. He does not even attempt 
to teach: he explains to his audience 
why he is going away — what his 
conduct has been, and its guidiag 
principles — how his income has 
been made up— how many seats 
uoder his ministry have been let in 
the church. This is all we have for 
that sweet hour of noon, with all 
its Sunday calm and _ thoughtful 
leisure. The hour is lost for ever- 
more and not to be recalled; and 
in its place we have these important 
bits of information about the trials 
of the temporary incumbent of a 
district church in St. John’s Wood ! 
Can any one wonder that complaints 
arise out of the heart of the much- 
suffering public? Without the 
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curate and his candid imbecility — 


without the incumbent and his 
financial statement — we are not to 
be permitted our Sunday worship, 
the public celebration of national 
praise and thanksgiving, the joint 
utterance of prayer. Ino proportion 
as we are fully sensible of the ne- 
cessity and privilege of devotion — 
in proportion as it js dear to our 
hearts — with a harder and harder 
force is the penalty bound upon us. 
We are glad when they say to us, 
“Let us go up to the house of God ;” 
but it is only to be made sorry after- 
wards by the inevitable sermon 
which dissipates devotion and 
brings us back to the dull and 
weary round of commonplaces 
from which we had for the moment 
escaped. Is there no possible reme- 
dy for this wonderfal national in- 
fliction? “Are all teachers?” asks 
St. Paul, speaking of those men 
whom ‘‘ God hath set in the church.” 
To this, in England, though the 
apostle gives the negative, we an- 
swer, “Yes.” They are all teach- 
ers — or, whether they are or not, 
they must pretend to be — to the 
end that we may pretend to listen, 
and that, between us, we may con- 
fuse, bewilder, and obscure our 
faith, lose our time and temper, 
learn to associate ideas of tedium 
with the very name of the Church, 
and grow gradually into a dull ex- 
asperation with religious teachin 
in general. This is the practica 
result, as most people know by sad 
experience. It is no fault of the 
clergy; they cannot help themselves 
any more than we can; it is harder 
upon them to preach when they 
have nothing to say than it is even 
for us to listen. In former days in 
Scotland a little sect dissenting 
from the Church bore the quaint 
name of “the Relief:” it was “ Re- 
lief from Patronage” that these 
confessors had sought in seceding. 
Might it not be practicable, in all 
devotion to the Church which we 
love, in all loyalty to her institu- 
tions, to gain a Relief from preach- 
ing, which is a more immediate 
burden than even that patronage 
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which disgusted the Scotch eccles- 
jastical politicians? Is a readjust- 
ment of the law of the Reformation 
beyond hoping for? — that they 
should teach who can teach — that 
they who cannot teach should con- 
fine themselves to other duties 
equally important, and permit . us 
our worship in peace— that, when 
real instruction cannot be given, 
mock instruction should be dis- 
pensed with: is- this too much to 
ask or anticipate ? 

All that we have said up to this 
time has borne special reference to 
the Church of England, who has 
defended herself against her minis- 
ters better, perhaps, than any other 
reformed church has been able to 
do — having secured the certain 
good of the service, and limited, to 
a certain extent at least, the pro- 
blematical mischief of the sermon. 
But the name of “the Relief” re- 
calls us to Scotland, where the case 
is very different. The Church across 
the Tweed has taken no such pre- 
cautions. Mr. Buckle was quaintly 
wrong when he called Scotland a 
priest- ridden country; but there is 
a sense in which Mr. Buckle’s sup- 
position might be right, were broad 
conclusions to be drawn from isolat- 
ed facts. Every man in Scotland who 
belongs to the Church of his country 
delivers himself helplessly over, 
every time he goes to public worship, 
into the hands of his minister. He 
is worse off by ever, 80 many degrees 
than his English brother, for he has 
no security of being able, or of being 
permitted, to worship God at all 
when the Sunday bells call him to 
that weekly exercise. Worship, in- 
deed, is a privilege which Scotch 

iety seems to have confined to the 

ousehold. Family prayers have 
long borne that name in national 
parlance ; whereas the Sunday ser- 
vice is the Sermon, to which prayer 
is but a necessary preface and ad- 
junct, but by no means the chief 
object. The Scotch Churchman is 
helpless, as we have said, in the 
hands of his minister; he must not 
only swallow the sermon, but he 
must receive, by way of devotional 
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service, exactly what the minister 
may choose to give. He himself 
offers nothing except, if he can, con- 
sent — acquiescence in the prayer of 
the pulpit, which may happen to 
be a second sermon in a slightly 
different form. _ Public prayer alto- 
gether is considered in a peculiar 
light in consequence. A man who 
has any gift that way is distin- 
guished among the peasant popu- 
lation. He can “make a grand 
prayer,” say the admiring rustics; 
and they listen to the performance 
with tingling ears. The same idea 
is current in, higher regions. When 
Dr. Chalmers was a youth at St. 
Andrews, it is reported in his ‘ Life’ 
that a certain room, ‘where the 
students were in the habit of con- 
ducting devotional exercises, was 
crowded, when it was his tarp, 
with people who came to hear him 
pray —the boy having a habit of 
falling into wonderful grand de- 
scriptions of the Deity whom he 
approached in those strange addres- 
ses, with which the audience (?) 
had nothing to do. It is not to be 
supposed, however, that the. abso- 
lute dominion of the officiating 
clergyman over the service pre- 
serves the Church from repetition, 
or secures individuality to its de- 
votions. We remember entering 
at random one of the charches in 
Edinburgh, and as we stood Jisten- 
ing to the prayer, marvelling with- 
in ourselves (in an interjection — 
in a moment when attention had 
swerved, and the mind had wearied 
of the effort to concur in those un- 
known positions) what possible ob- 
jections there could be to a liturgi- 
cal service in a Church so served by 
unpremeditated voices. The prayer 
was disj inted and diffuse and un- 
impressive ; but it was made up of 
words and petitions, which at that 
moment, perhaps, in different se- 
quence, or with a little less or 
more incoherence of arrangement, 
were being used all over Scotland. 
Our ear caught, every pow and 
then, at the familiar expressions — 
went on for a sentence or two, 
knowing exactly how the words 
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would come-—-than came to an 
abrupt pause for a minote, as 
some unlooked-for phrase came in 
—and thus again and again took 
up a strain familiar enough to be- 
long to any liturgy, but just suffi- 
ciently broken up in the individual 
use, fondly imagined to be spon- 
taneous and extempore, to become 
incoherent and confused. All the 
faults of repetition and sameness 
which can be brought against a lit- 
urgical service were in this prayer, 
by courtesy supposed to come warm 
and fresh, the expression of the 
necessities of the hour, from the 
speaker’s heart. Nothing in the 
Roman Church, nothing in the 
English service, could be more en- 
tirely stereotyped and habitual than 
these petitions of the Church which 
disdains all guidance in her prayers. 
But with no gain in this respect, 
what infinite loss was there in force 
and beauty of expression — in com- 
prehensiveness and clear applica- 
tion to all human wants! This 
has, however, been for centuries 
the choice of Scotland; however it 
came about — and a close historical 
inquiry into the subject would be 
curious, and very probably would 
throw very novel and unlooked-for 
lights upon it— this particular mat- 
ter of extempore prayer was, at one 
time, the actual turning-point of 
Scotch ecclesiastical history, and 
has, from the time of Jenny Geddes 
till now, been the approved man- 
ner of devotion in the northern 
kingdom. So long as Scotland her- 
self was of this mind, nobody, of 
course, bad any right to interfere; 
and as she has given to the world 
from time to time the most splendid 
examples of preaching known to 
modern times, it was not unreason- 
able to imagine that she thas found 
compensation for the sovereignty of 
the sermons. Things, however, have 
changed even in the persistent 
North. A kindred feeling to that 
which in England groans over the 
necessary evil of preaching has 
been for some time heaving in sub- 
terranean disquietude in the bosom 
of the Scotch Church in respect to 
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her forms of worship, and has very 
recently found singular expression 
from her highest authority. The 
Moderator of the General Assembly, 
the most prominent personage tem- 
porarily in the Church, has taken 
up and expounded the _ general 
sentiment — at least what we are 
warranted in concluding must be 
the general sentiment, else the re- 
presentative of the Church would 
scarcely have been likely to broach 
a subject against which all the old 
prejadices of the country were once 


in arms. Nothing can be more 
significant than such a move- 
ment. The Church of Scotland 


is in remarkable circumstances, 
Nearly twenty years ago, she re- 
ceived an extraordinary blow, under 
which many anxious spectators be- 
lieved her likely to succumb al- 
together. But she has not suc- 
cumbed. On the contrary, that 
sacred vessel, used to stormy waters, 
has gradually and slowly righted, 
with a steadiness which has modi- 
fied many opinions, and altered 
many a rash jadgment. In the in- 
terval a current of new life has 
poured into the old ecclesiastical 
frame; and with new life, new am- 
bitions, new hopes, thoughts of a 
fature still remaining for the reviv- 
ing and stiengthening Church, begin 
to fire the northern firmament. The 
Free Church has drafted off mach 
that is represented only by fervent 
Dissent in England, and removed 
the great body of those impracti- 
cable Presbyterians, whose impa- 
tience of all conditions suggests 
nothing so much as the restlessness 
of a spirit not willing to be disem- 
bodied, yet resolute to submit to 
none of the circumstances of the 
flesh. In the mean time, with 
increasing intercourse, - increasing 
kindness, and a more entire fusion 
of races, the Church of England 
has begun, perhaps for the first 
time, to exert her full natural in- 
flaence upon her poorer sister. 
There is scarcely a Sqotch family of 
competent means which does not 
choose to have part of the educa- 
tion of its children carried on in 
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England; and the Scotch popula- 
tion now pours up to town in spring 
almost as steadily as the English 
flood returns in August to pay the 
answeriog visit. All these natural 
influences have had their inevitable 
effects. And scattered abroad over 
all the world as are our Scottish 
adventurers, the service of the Eng- 
lish Church has grown dear to many 
a toilworn heart, which, deeply and 
warmly Scotch, and clinging even to 
the prejudices of its upbringing, has 
yet felt unspeakable comfort in the 
broad and pure devotion which no 
Officiating minister can spoil, and 
which refreshes the soul in many a 
dark hour of life when sermons 
would be intolerable. These visible 
causes, and some others into which 
we have no space to enter, have 
quickened the throb of a tenderer 
life which seems to be gradually 
growing with more gentle impulses 
than of old in the self- assertive, 
sharply-armed, and much- resistant 
character of Scotland. Signs of a 
glimmering inclination to believe 
that to protest against other people’s 
errors is not after all the highest 
form of personal duty; and that the 
greatest good might now begin to be 
sought after on its own account, 
rather than the strongest way of ab- 
juring obsolete evil, seem to be 
dawning even in the ecclesiastical 
mind. Perhaps the Scotch Church 
was never before in circumstances 
so favourable for a grand and peace- 
fal revolution. The political volca- 
noes of her past history have burnt 
themselves out, and the new life 
which heaves in her old bosom is 
of an individual type, not willing 
apparently to resign itself to repeti- 
tions of the past, as has been cus- 
tomary among the Presbyterian 
generations. At last she has awak- 
ened to perceive the tedium of the 
popular mind, and the fundamen- 
tal defect in her own provisions 
for it; the need of something that 
is not sermon—that is of the heart 
and spirit, not barely of the in- 
tellect, or of the no-intellect, as 
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the case may be—that is in fact 
worship service, secured and 


upfluctaating, independent ‘of the 
minister, and beyond his power to 
injare or destroy —has thrust itself 
upon the vision of the old un- 
litargical argumentative Kirk; that 
she has been able to perceive a 
faith so foreign to ali her accus- 
tomed methods of thought ard dis- 
tastefal to her prejudices, is one of 
the surest symptoms of the vigour 
and reality of the life within her. 

It is this subject, most novel to 
Scotch ears, which is offered to the 
consideration of the country by the 
Moderator of the General Assembly. 
Before so high an official of the 
Church took up the question, vari- 
ous thrills of preparation must have 
run through the body ecclesiastic. 
Not long before, an eminent minis- 
ter of the Church had been put to 
actual trial for using a kind of in- 
dividual Church service of his own 
compiling, but no pains nor penal- 
ties followed the bold initiative. 
Just before the General Assembly 
met, an able paper in a Scotch peri- 
odical* had fully stated and discuss- 
ed the question — treating the sub- 
ject from a layman’s point of view, 
and with a greater degree of daring 
and plainness of speech than could 
have been adopted by a clerical 
interlocutor; and if we may venture 
to receive this as an expression 
of the feelings of the lay mem- 
bers of the Charch of Scotland, it 
is evident that, though it has grown 
in silence, the popular sentiment is 
tov forcible and important to remain 
long inoperative, The writer dis- 
closes the secret soul of nausea 
and weariness which sickens in 
many a bosom, bound by the 
strongest ties to the Church of 
Scotland, and relactant to sever 
those bonds, He reveals the secret 
yearning towards better things 
which possesses many hearts. 
Here is the judgment of a man 
evidently well acquainted with the 
subject, and not afraid to speak 
out :— 





* ‘ Macphail’s Edinburgh Ecclesiastical Journal,’ May 1862. 
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“Why,” he asks, “should we sever 
ourselves so sadly as we do from the fair 
humanities of old religion, by our rigid 
rejection of these ancient forms of suppli- 
cation? The only part of our meagre 
service round which memory and associa- 
tion can entwine, is our rudely-sung 
psalms. No memory, strong as death 
and tender as the sympathy of angels, 
can cling to our ever-varying prayers. 
They can form no link in the sacred chain 
of our spiritual history. We cannot, in 
our Church, Sunday after Sunday, solace 
ourselves with the thought—so dear to 
English hearts—that while we join in the 
uttered prayer, thousands of our fellow- 
worshippers, far and near, are saying the 
same words, breathing the same aspira- 
tions: we are isolated, silent, and unsym- 
pathetic in the crudity and vagueness of 
our worship. We listen to the minister 
praying, we do not pray with him; how 
can we, when we don’t know a word he 
is going to say (unless, indeed, he uses a 
form learnt by heart, as many do, and re- 
peats it regularly)? And then, ifa man 
does this, he is blamed for being sluggish 
and monotonous in prayer, and his repe- 
tition is regarded as a reproach to him. 
And what repetitions some use !—repeat- 
ed, mark you, asregularly as the English 
minister repeats his Church’s liturgy. I 
remember hearing oue very worthy man 
preach and pray who used —although 
born of worthy Scotch parents—to con- 
fess day after day that his father was ‘an 
apostate. Amorite,’ and his mother a no 
less ‘ apostate Hittite,’ yet whose congre- 
gation, doubtless, would have been vastly 
scandalised had he taken the prayer-book 
into the pulpit, and read out, in place of 
this nonsense, the dear confession, ‘We 
have erred and strayed from Thy ways 
like lost sheep.’ ” 

This is plain speaking, but it is 
no less true than plain. The liturgy 
of the Church of England has been 
compiled by generations of faithful 
and patient men, looking earnestly 
at the.wants of human nature, and 
the fulness of God which alone 
could supply them. But the prayers 
of the Church of Scotland are in 
apybody’s hand who has gone 
through his University course and 
his Presbyterial trials. One man 
in twenty of these may, perhaps, 
have the gift of preaching a sermon ; 
but even of that number how few 
are avle, with any satisfaction to 
the worshippers, to frame and ex- 
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press the devotions of the people, 
to concentrate their multitudinous 
wants into such petitions as can be 
echoed and followed by the general 
heart? This is so self-evident that 
the question, when once opened, 
makes rapid progress. To say the 
first word was difficult; but when 
that word once was said, the smoul- 
ering convictions and wishes around 
lighten up at the touch of that spark 
into sudden flame. Immediately 
after the anonymous voice we have 
here quoted came the more authori- 
tative utterance of the Moderator. 
That reverend fanctionary acknow- 
ledges the change of sentiment in 
the Church. He states its position, 
drained by the Free Church of a 
large share of popular support, and 
in maby cases abandoned by the 
higher classes, with great candour 
and temper. He recognises the 
pain of its present position, the 
yearning within its own heart, the 
desire to do something, which is the 
sign of new vigour within. The 
dissenting bodies in Scotland are at 
present, according to their statistics, 
in a state of unprecedented success; 
they are going on with a certain 
impetus of self-congratulation and 
popularity, much contented with 
themselves, proud of their past 
career, and confident in their future. 
But in the Church of Scotland, the 
weariness, the discontent of new life 
has set in; the ancient frame feels 
the unwonted prickings of the fresh 
blood, an indefinite world of refor- 
mation glows before her awakening 
eyes. She throbs with eagerness 
and doubt and thoughts of better 
things. Before now the same con- 
dition has visited this, like every 
other Church, a time of spring and 
hope; but hitherto it has been to- 
wards political development,  to- 
wards external rights, that in these 
times of awakening her eyes have 
been turned. Let us hope that the 
direction taken now by this hopeful 
uneasiness and quickening of ex- 
istence may be a happier inspiration 
than has befallen her for some 
centuries past; for it is a deeper 
want than political power or any 
matter of organisation that moves 
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her. She has begun to feel her 
individual imperfection, and, in the 
stir of her strengthened faculties, 
yearns towards that in which she 
has always been defective. Hnough 
we have had of preaching, too much 
of contention; we cannot convince 
each other, perhaps — must not per- 
petually vex the world with argu- 
ment. “For mine own poor part I 
will go pray.” This is what the 
Church of Scotland, through her 
highest authority, says to the world. 
.She is discontented, but it is with 
herself. Somehow a sweeter heart, 
a deeper well of godliness, must be 
got at; and the rising desire which 
has so often been directed into 
channels of outward movement, this 
time promises as if it would go to 
the heart. This uneasiness and desire 
after resurrection the Moderator ex- 
presses as follows. He explains that 
there are many who “ are dissatisfied, 
not with our doctrine, but with our 
external forms of worship.” 


“Their charge is that we have de- 
parted from the landmarks set up by all 
the greate@ lights of the Reformed 
faith, and have fallen in venam pejoris 
evi — an age of violence and rebellion, 
from which no good precedents or per- 
manent examples can be safely taken. 
The complaint is, that our services are 
bald and cold; that they are ill fitted to 
evoke and sustain the feelings and emo- 
tions which become worshippers; that 
we come together rather as an audience 
to hear a lecturer or teacher, than to 
spour forth our confessions and desires 
and prayers for mercy and forgiveness 
through the blood of Christ; that when 
prayer is made, it is rather that of pre- 
siding ministers than of the assembled 
people; that they are wholly at the 
discretion of one man, however mediocre 
may be his gifis; that this is in no 
reasonable sense common prayer, for 
that they often toil after him in vain; 
that through our present system they 
are made passive and silent rather than 
living worshippers, and are not called 
to confess within the sanctuary the Lord 
Jesus with the mouth, thovgh it be 
written, ‘ With the heart man believeth 
unto righteousness; and with the mouth 
confession is made unto salvation.” .. . 
The regulation of these different matters, 
if there be truth in ecclesias ical history, 


was, at one period at least, left to con-. 
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gregations and their pastors and rulers; 
and to them, it is humbly submitted, 
this Church might commit su-h power 
with greater security than any other 
inasmuch as, if any attempt was made 
to return to the forms and useges of a 
better age, against the mind of the major 
part of a congregation, or even to the 
offending of the honest prepossessions 
of any considerable portion of it, we 
have, through the subordination of our 
judicatories, ample means of granting 
redress. We forget not that our 
countrymen are suspicious of inno- 
vations in worship; and that to make 
changes even acceptable to our congre- . 
gations, they must be satisfied, and they 
must be ordered or permitted by com- 
petent authority, that when a deviation 
from existing practice is sought, we must 
show that it is a return to the good old 
ways, and no conceit of any individual 
following his own devices, In support 
of most of the changes for which a per- 
missive grant is here solicited, they can 
quote the great names of Calvin and 
Knox, who not only approved of, but 
composed liturgies, and furnished some 
very important portions of the beautiful 
services now in use in the Church of 
England. . . . We cannot gonceal from 
ourselves that religious opinion (or, if you 
will, taste, sentiment, or feeling) is in a 
state of rapid transition—trausition ulti- 
mately traceable, perhaps, to the con- 
viction that men owe to the Lord, in 
every regard, the best of all they possess; 
that a large proportion of our people 
sigh for, at least, a practical resumption 
of what was in use for a hundred years 
amongst us after the Reformed faith was 
introduced, and what, in perfect har- 
mony with free prayer, long operated 
most beneficially in several of the Con- 
tinental Churches framed on the same 
model as our own. . . . Though I have 
carefully abstained from mentioning my 
intention of commending forbearance in 
respect to a return to the old ways, and 
my conviction that much ‘greater elas- 
ticity in the mode of conducting our wor- 
ship would, under the blessing of Him, 
who is a God of unity, not of sameness, 
give the best hope of reviving and 
strengthening our Church; yet it is due 
to say, that many clergymen and mem- 
bers of the Church of Scotland, not the 
least in name, acquirements, and worth, 
have frequently discussed the matter 
with me, and have arrived at the same 
conclusion.” 


It is impossible to overestimate 
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the interest of this movement. 
The fact that many clergymen and 
members of the Charch of Scotland, 
have come alike to feel the great de- 
fect of their system, and to long for 
the profounder possibility of wor- 
ship — a work not intellectual but of 
the heart — speaks more emphatically 
than many arguments. When a 
solitary soul comes to desire prayer 
and long for it, that soul is, accord- 
ing to all human powers of jadging, 
well on its way to heavenly con- 
dition. No doubt, meaner motives 
. will be imputed to this singular new 
spring of sentiment in a Church 
which has been placed of late years 
in a very singular and _paiofal 
position, deprived, to a consider- 
able. extent, of popular sympathy. 
Already, indeed, contemporary cri- 
ticism has suggested the very ready 
sneer, that the old Kirk is about 
to conciliate popularity by that at- 
tention to music and religious rites, 
which has never heretofore been 
attempted in Scotland. Such sug- 
gestions will never be made by men 
of generous minds; since no man, 
utterly above the influence of mean 
motives in his own person, is capable 
of imputing them to others ; but it 
will no doubt serve to some extent 
the purpose of party warfare, and 
throw a contemptuous reflection 
upon any early individual begin- 
pings, which may be made to bring 
about this revolation. Bat, for our 
own part, we cannot but conclude 
that such a movement is great with 
results. It may bring about, in an- 
other and much different way from 
the dreams of religious reformers 
of old, an unhoped-for unity be- 
tween the two kingdoms,—it may 
reconcile the nationality of Scotland 
to its gradually widening and ex- 
panding heart, and to the progress 
of the times ; but whether or not it 
produces any such grand issue, it 
will be well for Scotland if this new 
impulse impresses upon its mind the 
weighty truth—that the heart has 
still more to do with God’s service 
than the intellect, and that no form 
of religion can hold perfect sway 
or exercise due influence if it fails 
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or restricts itself in that necessit 

of worship which is the daily breat 

of the soul. Faintly and feebly, as 
yet in theory, has this truth been 
recognised in Scotland ; in practice, 
pious hearts triamph over all wants 
and reconcile all difficulties — but in 
principle, the Scottish mind never 
seems to have fully perceived the 
importance above all reckoning of 
the act of worship. Let us hope 
that, through the manifold dis- 
couragements of the Established 
Chareb, through the clouds which 
have lately overwhelmed her way, 
amid all the difficulties which 
beset and keep down the new life 
trembling in her breast—this glim- 
mer of warmer light will be the clue 
to guide her. It is the first time, so 
far as we are aware, that her atten- 
tion has ever been fairly called to the 
subject ; it never could have been 
so called but for the internal action 
of influences, native yet unwonted. 
Whatever comes of it, it is a new 
thing, an attempt not at repetition, 
but at amendment and perfection ; 
or, perhaps, it would ke better to 
say, an old thing, somehow strangely 
bungled in the doing —a matter 
which dropped out of the hands of 
Knox, to get trampled under the 
feet of belligerents — but which now, 
after war and division have done 
their worst, may be fitly, sadly, but 
with hope, gathered up from the 
ground on which it has fallen. The 
Scotch Church, for generations back, 
has laboured much in every day 
of reviving strength after perfec- 
tion; but it has been invariably 
perfection of organisation which 
has been the ideal of her hopes. 
Little that is happy or fortunate 
has come of it, and, perhaps, now, 
the worst which this restless op- 
timism can do is accomplished. 
We cannot but think that it is a 
propitious sign, and omen of better 
fortune, to find that the new life 
which again animates her, chooses a 
different sphere of action, is content 
to leave the organisation alone, for 
the time at least, and, instead of 
political agitation, turns back to the 
heart of things, and yearns towards 
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the filial service of worship and 
prayer. We hail the step as an 
advance, on the part of the church, 
of deeper meaning and better pro- 
mise than any outside agitation. 
The Scotch ecclesiastical mind has 
long enough wrestled out all its 
doubtful questions, and done _ its 
best to prove the necessary down- 
fall of a house divided against itself; 
but it has left the education of the 
heart to accidental means, and made 
provision for little but the intellect- 
ual faculty, without perceiving, in the 
depths of its logicality, how entirely 
illogical and unreasqnable a proceed- 
ing this was. It is not unnsual to 
be dull, nor by any means unpre- 
cedented to find large bodies of 
people without any recognisable in- 
tellectual quality. Most congrega- 
tions, indeed, of most churches 
prove themselyes impervious to 
teaching to a sublime extent — but 
very few are the individuals of 
whom it can be said that they have 
no hearts; and on this basis, so much 
broader, more comprehensive dnd 
catholic, than any mental standing- 
ground, there is room for every 
church to work, and room, above 
all, for the Church of Scotland, 
which bas hitherto left this soil 
virgin, and scarcely attempted to 
occupy the field. 

This is the real question wherever 
we turn. It is intellect and the 
power of reason, it is said, which 
raise us above the brute creation; 
but it is the heart and the power of 
love which elevate us further — to 
the height of angels, to the feet of 
God. The most elementary and 
the most sublime of religious exer- 
cises are acts of worship. We teach 
the child, to whose undawned in- 
telligence we can offer no explana- 
tion of the being of God, to falter 
in its earliest language those primi- 
tive snatches of prayer which convey 
a certainty of His existence, far 
stronger than any instraction could 
give, into the sonl of the little de- 
pendent human creature which can 
worship long before it can learn; 
and, as we advance to the heights of 
human life, we learn more and more 
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that true worship is the highest 
blossom of the soul, and that all 
religious instruction is naught which 
does not bring us back to the primi- 
tive attitude, and increase our com- 
munion with God. This is the ob- 
ject of every pious ordinance. To 
bring the soul into more frequent 
and close intercourse with God is, 
the aim of all religious teaching 
whatsoever. From the highest to 
the lowest of God’s creatures, this 
is the catholic and universal exer- 
cise. “This poor man cried,” nay, 
the very lions cry, seeking their . 
meat from God; and the only oc- 
cupation certainly disclosed to us 
of the immortal life beyond is that 
of worship. Intellectual power is 
great in this world: from the mind 
proceed all the great inventions by 
which we have accumulated com- 
fort round us, and a large share of 
the lovely things which embellish 
our lives; but intellect itself is, in 
its way, a cold material tyrant, of 
its very nature unequal, despotic, 
often unjust. It may be a Moloch 
or a Baal, as readily as an Apollo 
or Jupiter. Its bondage is as hard 
and arbitrary, and often more kill- 
ing, than the bondage of external 
force, It is a heathen idea which 
elevates this majestic quality into 
the highest attribute of the human 
race, It is Christianity alone, in- 
effuble in humbleness and exalta- 
tion, which discloses, as the chief 
object of human regard, in God the 
Almighty Love, in man the moving 
heart. 

Is it not, then, the first duty of 
religion to provide for that part of 
man which still in its decadence 
bears the most universal mark of 
divinity? Teaching for the mind, 
worship for the heart ; but worship 
always, and under all circumstances 
—teaching only as often as possible, 
and when it is to be had. This 
seems the true ground of Christian 
services. We can command all that 
it is possible to provide for the 
more essential devotions—fit ex- 
pression, solemn time and place; 
true fervour and the spirit of prayer, 
of course, we cannot provide; but 
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it is in our power to order such a 
manner of worship as shall call 
forth and exalt the individual in- 
spiration of every heart. We can 
do this, not perhaps arbitrarily to 
every man by one established form, 
bat with the highest completeness 
competent to humanity, and with 
charity for as many forms as there 
may be prayerful souls. But we 
cannot command the faculty of 
preaching. So long as we insist 
upon having trained and educated 
ministers carefully prepared for 
that special profession, we must 
make up our minds that many 
must be inevitably found among 
their number not capable of preach- 
ing. We cannot cast them back 
after their toil and study; we 
will not be content to accept men 
untrained, who have _ discovered 
their vocation too late. Mast we, 
then, go on as we are now doing, 
insisting upon the sermon, with the 
certain knowledge that it will in 
many cases be nothing but a tedium, 
and in some a positive injury? or, 
can we so far modify our prevail- 
ing customs as to omit this Sunday 
necessity from our services, and re- 
distinguish, as we have already said, 
the office of priest or pastor from 
that of preacher? There are cases, 
no doubt, in which the bad sermon 
would be received gladly, as ‘ better 
than none;” but it is impossible to 
deny that much dissatisfaction and 
uneasiness prevails throughout the 
country upon this important sub- 
ject. Men complain that the ser- 
mon is too long, who listen with 
equanimity to a longer lecture or 
speech — they suggest the shorten- 
ing, the altering, of the unescap- 
able discourse — they try to persuade 
their clergyman and _ themselves 
that if he would but change his 
method they could listen, — but all 
these are superficial expedients. 
Nothing will confer the power 
which nature has denied. Let us 
be content that the honest priest 
who cannot preach should not 
preach. Let us make provision 
for our own deliverance and his. 
Such an arrangement would save 
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much aggravation, exasperation, and 
fatigue on both sides, and it would 
leave our ears all the more open 
for true instruction, wherever it 
may be procurable; while at the 
same time, our birthright as Chris- 
tians and members of the Charch 
would remain undiminished — which 
is not the privilege of hearing ser- 
mons but of worshipping God. 

Let us, any how, more and more 
clearly recognise the high indispens- 
able character of this privilege. Not 
preaching, but prayer has endeared 
the Ohurch of England to the vast 
family of her children — not preach- 
ing, but prayer binds, with an at- 
tachment not to be shaken by reason 
or even by scepticism, the heart of 
the Roman Catholic to his com- 
munion. To exalt worship. above 
instruction is only to acknowledge 
the undeniable fact, that the hu- 
man intellect, which is limited on 
every side, and distributed with the 
most wonderful inequality, is, great 


-though it may be, less important 


to” life, less ethereal in nature, fur- 
ther off from God than the human 
heart, which partakes the nature of 
the infinite, and is capable of un- 
speakable longings. We watch with 
anxious eyes every effort to make 
this institution more perfect—to em- 
brace more widely the mass of men 
who may all worship together, what- 
ever they may conclude about the 
teaching — and to elevate the act of 
worship to the highest place. No 
teaching can satisfy so many wants, 
meet sO many necessities, provide 
so completely for the necessities of 
the soul ; and we cannot but believe 
that for every church, and especially 
for the one now, with boldness but 
doubtfulness, making its first step 
in this direction, it will be better to 
adopt the suggestion of the Psalm- 
ist, to be glad to go up to the house 
of God to worship with them that 
keep holy day, than to sit at the 
feet of any number of possible or 
impossible Gamaliels, accepting 
the meagre substitute of a sermon 
instead of this inalienable _privi- 
lege and necessity of all Christian 
souls. 
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Tue precept that business should 
never be allowed to interfere with 
pleasure ought to be the founda- 
tion of the tourist’s faith; but it is 
no heresy to say that he should se- 
dulously consider how he can turn 
his travelling to best account in 
seeing human life, deriving a rich 
inflax of new impressions, and car- 
rying away with him the greatest 
possible amount of practical know- 
ledge about strange places, to be 
ruminated over and compared with 
his practical knowledge about home 
—for these are the exciting recrea- 
tions of the traveller—they are the 
pleasurable return for his invest- 
ments in fatigue and expense, and 
the elements of enjoyment which 
confer an indescribable zest and 
sense of felicitous vitality on the 
vacation ramble. Yet how to make 
the best in this way of any one’s 
disposable time is a problem much 
oftener discussed than solved. Some 
people cut the knot at once by the 
fixed principle of taking all the 
sights in their way, begiuning at 
the most wonderful, and broaden- 
ing down gradually to the com- 
moner thoroughfares of life. 

’ I sincerely pity those who, in the 
pursuit of this spirit, can find no- 
thing to enjoy in travelling but the 
theatres, the concerts, and other 
public amusements designed to vary 
the humdrum monotony of life to 
the native inhabitants of the towns 
where they are held. It seems to 
me, that to walk in the streets of a 
town inhabited by a strange people 
—to peep, not too impertinently, 
into their houses—to watch how 
they buy and sell and conduct their 
other affairs — to notigg peculiarities 
in their costume or Customs or re- 
creations —to individualise charac- 
ters and special people among them, 
aod look into the peculiarities which 
sepatate these from others; it seems 
to me, I say, that this is a means of 


seeing a more vivid, animated, and 
absorbing sequence of scenes than 
ever were .performed on any stage, 
It ,is here, indeed, that true ex- 
citing novelty is to be found; while 
the stage carries with it the conven- 
tional traditions of the player’s craft 
all the world over, and is only a 
place where you lose a large pro- 
portion of the advantages of being 
abroad by finding that you are in 
some measure at home. And hence 
it is that I have nothing but com- 
ion for those who are driven 
in their travels to such sources of 
enjoyment, because they evidently 
gain no accession of happiness by 
having moved over a few hundreds 
of miles, but are dependent on the 
same apparatus of enjoyment which 
they lean on in their own prosaic 
homes. To people so thoroughly 
muddy-minded, a fine poetic senti- 
ment would be a pearl cast before 
swine; but to others of a higher 
tone of feeling, who are led by bad 
example to prefer the seeing of spe- 
cial sights among a strange people 
to the seeing of the people them- 
selvts, I would refer, as a prettily- 
turned precept to take things gently, 
the couplet-— 
“Oh, happiness! how far we flee 

Thy own sweet paths in search of thee.” 

It has been said by some who 
acknowledged the utter waste of 
time and labour in going abroad to 
look at such spectacles as one can 
see in his own country, that the 
only true way of seeing, and by see- 
ing enjoying, foreign countries, is 
to “get into society,” and live for 
a while among the people. It is 
very plausibly said’ of this view, 
that the ordinary traveller cannot 
easily get out of the groove that 
has been made for him by other 
travellers who, on the right and 
left of it, have so coated it with the 
conventionalism of their own class, 
that the real character and condi- 
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tion of the people through whom 
this groove passes are concealed 
from sight. This is true; and yet 
in society you may be but one de- 
gree better off— that is to say, you 
may become acquainted with one 
form of social life where there are 
fifty. We can easily infer, from our 
own country, what it is to get 
among a set — how thoroughly it is 
apt to obliterate any appreciation of 
the general condition of our varied 
population which the stranger might 
have imbibed, even from merely 
reading books about us. A traveller 
among us taking away with him the 


impressions of the special circle in 


which he may have moved, and 
knowing nothing further, might 
easily imbibe ‘the notion that Eng- 
land consists entirely of quakers 
and vegetarians, that there is no 
religion in Scotland but high apos- 
tolic Episcopacy, and that the Irish 
are a nation of resolute Presby- 
terians. There are few people who 
cannot, were they to think over 
their experience, remember  in- 
stances where strangers among us 
have so helplessly gravitated to the 
centre of some circle, that their no- 
tion of the country at large has been 
thus exceptional ; and we see. the 
effect of such disturbing influences 
in all the books written about us. — 

To be in good society is an ad- 
vantage to any one, whether at 
home or abroad; but it is denied 
to many a worthy and respectable 
man ‘in his own country, and is a 
still more difficult thing to achieve 
among strangers, notwithstanding 
@ common superstition of the road, 
that a true-born Britain is received 
all the world over as a@ sort of 
heaven-born aristocrat —entitled to 
social equality at least with every 
one he sees, if not to such a general 
superiority as is averred in those 
lines of Goldsmith, which some- 
how seem to vibrate between the 
sublime and the ridiculous, 


“ Pride in each port, defiance in each eye, 
I see the lords of human kind pass by.” 


Our friend, there, from Birming- 
ham, with whom we have had an 
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instructive talk on the deck of the 
steamer — who seems extremely 
alarmed lest the attentions of that 
dingy foreigner should bring him 
in for a questionable acquaintance 
—he, despite the brilliant gloss of 
his bat and boots, and the unques- 
tionable bullion of that watch- 
chain, and the genuineness of his 
diamond-stads, has never had the 
faintest glimpse of good society in 
his own country, nor has he any 
more chance of mixing with it than 
of taking his bottle of lachryme 
with the Pope, or his pipe with 
the Sultan of Turkey. And _ this 
is quite well known to the dingy 
foreigner at whose proffer of polite- 
ness he is so alarmed; and who, b 
reason of a certain quiet superiori- 
ty of manner, as well as a cut or 
two on the left breast of his coat, 
a@ more experienced observer would 
take to be somebody. Were I the 
director of that well-fed and well- 
clad countryman of mine, who 
aspirates his vowels and sinks his 
h’s, I would offer him two pieces of 
advice: the one, not to be afraid 
that the seedy foreign fellow has 
any designs on his primy-cheeked 
daughter and her ten thousand 
pounds; and, on the other hand, 
when he learns that the foreign 
fellow—so like all other foreigners 
he couldn’t ’ave thought it— hap- 
pens to be a person of high rank 
with a European name, 1 would 
advise him not to proclaim, when 
he turns to the brass of his birth- 
place, that his arm is quite tired 
from shaking hands with princes 
and dukes, for people will not 
believe that he has carried by 
assault in a month that social 
standard which he has. been in 
vain besieging for many long years 
at home. 

Nor, after all, is the traveller at 
the opposite end of the social scale, 
whose eminenge is such that he never 
can. by possibility get out of good, or 
at all events high, society, much 
more to be envied. There must be 
a dreary monotony in such a fate. 
There might perhaps be good fun 
in acting the part for a while—as 
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in the instance of him who, not 
being prepared specifically to define 
his rank or profession, said 
he was “an elector of Middle- 
sex,” and so received semi-regal 
honoufs as an Elector of the 
Empire; or of that other, who 
found himself surrounded by a 
mysterious atmosphere of moffled 
veneration wherever he went, like 
that which surrounds a monarch 
travelling incognito, and after 
frantic but vain efforts to get 
at the secret which no one would 
admit that he knew, finding 
that it was all along of a pair of 
boots, which had been constructed 
by an artist who enjoyed the title 
of bootmaker to a royal duke, and 
who had so adorned his leather 
with titles and heraldic devices, as 
to convey the impression that the 
boots were made for the illustrious 
legs of his royal patron. This 
might be an interesting variety ; but 
the continued separation in some 
high region from the rest of man- 
kind—the passing, as it were, from 
drawing-room to drawing-room all 
over the world, without ever de- 
scending to the basement floor, with 
its cellars and kitchens, or shoulder- 
ing passengers on the street, or 
mingling in groups of common folk 
unstared at — must entail a heavy 
burden of wearyness on him who 
endures it. The charm of vagrant 
enjoyment is, I suspect, personal free- 
dom, and to be perfectly free you 
must be unknown; for there is 
something in particulars of your 
separate identity being known to 
those you go about among which 
partakes of slavery. 

Of ways of independent _travel- 
ling, one, which must have had its 
own special enjoyments, became ex- 
tinct before the present generation 
—thbat of the horseman. It had its 
troubles, as all haman things have, 
since the cavalry force of honest 
men going forth on business or 
pleasure had to deal with an an- 
tagonist cavalry of mounted high- 
waymen ; but probably this only 
gave zest to the life frequenters of 
the road, who, if we may judge from 
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the old novels, lived in a perpetual 
succession of exciting enjoyments. 


I can now recall from very early . 


boyhood the vision of a relation 
who, being then past eighty, and 
keeping up customs now a hundred 
re old, had just finished a five 
undred miles journey on horse- 
back. I looked into his face to see 
the stamp of the intense enjoy- 
ment that must have been treasured 
up in such a eee and 
thought I distinctly saw it there, 
The heavy waggon, too, must have 
had its pleasures, less as a means of 
locomotion than a place of rest, 
from which the trian could 
make his casual excursions. 
Pedestrianism, however — “ pad- 
ding -the hoof,” as it used to be 
called—is the true and ultimate per- 
fection of pleasure-travelling. It 
is impossible to recall any condi- 
tion of mixed mental and ‘physical 
exhilaration higher than that of 
starting with the summer dawn 
over an uninhabited track of mixed 
mountain and forest land, when 
the sun has not yet dried the dew, 
and the perfume from the pine 
or the bog-myrtle comes freshened 
and purified through its watery 
coating. Like all the higher ele 
ments of human enjoyment, pedes- 
trianism deserves careful study and 
attention to perfectionate it, as the 
French say; and yet, like other 
blessed things, its perfection will 
be found in a judicious discovery 
of, and adherence to, a few very 
simple elementary principles. The 
first thing is to choose your ground; 
and here all that can be said is— 
make sure that it is the kind of 
ground you like, and not a dis 
trict forced upon you by that _ 
terions law of the road which holds 
the will of tourists in its iron gripe. 
If itvreally be that you love to 
traverse the great plain of northern 
Europe, with half-barren fields on 
either side, and a straight road 
surging with dust, by all means 
indulge yourself in it to your heart's 
content; so also if you are fond 
of a coal and iron district, where 
the springs run ink, and a hundred 
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furnaces in full blast throw their 
dusky curtain between you and 
. the sun; or, again, by way of 
variety, you choose a raised dyke 
with watery plains of flat Dutch 
polder on either side, where 
countless cows are browsing with 
their tails stuck in the air, and the 
landscape is bounded on either side 
by two embanked canals, — take 
your own way by all means. If it 
be the tourist’s taste to perambu- 
late such regions it is well; but what 
sometimes happens is, that, from 
want of circumspectness or ignor- 
ance of physical geography, he 
makes a bad investment of his 
holiday, by alighting on the ground 
that does not afford him real enjoy- 
ment. The southern Englishman, 
for instance, arguing from the full 
foliage clustering over his own 
porch, may suppose that a vine 
country is a world of the same 
luxurious green, with cool recesses 
and shady avenues, whereas he 
will probably find himself in a 
narrow, hot, dusty lane between two 
blazing-hot high walls; and if he 
climb one of them for a refreshing 
peep beyond, he will look into a 
stony terrace, where rows of lum- 
pish sticks are entwined with scarce- 
ly perceptible green twigs, while a 
heap of hot dry stones is gathered 
round the roots. 

Of course the great staple of all 

estrian epjoyments and exploits 

the Alps. In the Oberland cir- 
cumstances have made walking the 
fashionable canon, and so potent is 
it, that there one may occasionally 
encounter a fat member of our 
stiff and decorous classes, disguised 
in blouse, straw hat, and green veil, 
with a long Alpen-stock to leap 
the crevasses withal; the whole 
making a metamorphosis which is 
very amazing to his family and 
still more to himself, since he feels 
doubts of his own identity, and 
wonders whether he really is that 
worshipful alderman or very rever- 
end dean which he had been wont to 
consider himself at home. 

I owe the reccollection of many de- 
lightful days to wanderings among 
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the Alps; but the district has its 
blots. Chief of these is the sad 
abandonment of personal freedom 
to which one is subjected. You are 
in a land where every human being 
lives by showing the stranger about ; 
it is the territory of a vast corpora- 
tion of showmen, who are deter- 
mined to transact business with 
every one who enters it. If you 
ask that peasant, who professes to 
be engrossed in his hay, whether 
the right or the left hand path 
leads to the Lauterbrunen, you find 
that you have engaged a sort of 
valet for some unknown period. 
Nay, with no such excuse, a stout 
native will select you for his victim. 
The road is open to him as well as 
to you; he may walk side by side 
with you—nor can you stop his 
mouth if he chooses to insist on 
pointing out to you the prominent 
objects of interest on the way; 
and when at last he maintains that 
you have taken him into your em- 
ployment, and yon desire’ to refer 
the matter to a magistrate, you are 
directed to the landlord of the inn 
at which the defendant serves, who 
finds that appearances are against 
you, and decides accordingly. Every 
common cattle-gate you pass is 
opened by a mob, who all claim a 
share in the reward appropriate to 
that important service, Oh, hor- 
rible! on the brink of that preci- 
pice see two men struggling with 
each other in mortal conflict! 
Don’t be alarmed, they are only 
exhibiting to the stranger the 
national accomplishment of wrest- 
ling — presently they will come for 
their money. You get such a 
start that you nearly tumble 
into the gorge from the dis- 
charge of a cannon close to your 
ear, the roar of which reverberates 
among the rocks like the discharge 
of a park of artillery. While you 
are trying to keep down your in- 
dignation at this malicious trick, 
you find that you are expected 
to pay for it, for it was done for 
your especial benefit. Then comes 
a string of croaking girls, singing 
that horrid ‘ Ranz dez Vaches.’ 


he 
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Farther’ on stands a big fellow 
with an Alpine horn to astonish 
you ; and—is it possible ?— he is 
attended by two full-dressed dam- 
sels, in the Drury Lane costume of 
Swiss peasants, performing for your 
benefit on musical glasses. The 
same spirit, when it can get no 
higher utterance, vents itself in 
children holding out wild straw- 
berries in their dirty hands, or 
even a common flower or two—a 
practice which Byron, surely not ex- 
pecting credit for simplicity, speaks 
of as 


“ Peasant girls with deep-blue eyes, 
And hands which offer early flowers.” 


_ One may get rid of this torture 
by leaving the established touring- 
ground. I have found that by so 
simple a measure as crossing the 
Grimsel and going down the valley 
of the Rhone — which, for some oc- 
cult reason, tourists were not under 
an obligation to “ do” —I was entire- 
ly free from the tormenting swarm 
in the Oberland. But the affair 
assumes another and more serious 
aspect. Of course, it is not in 
human nature for a person to fre- 
quent a country and avoid seeing 
some types of its most remarkable 
scenery. But this cannot be accom- 
plished in the Alps or other snowy 
ranges without assistance, and the 
traveller must subject himself to 
the humiliation of taking an occa- 
sional guide. I say bumiliation, 
because it is a real abandonment 
for the time of civil liberty. One 
has not employed a servant, but 
has put himself at the disposal of 
a master, who bids him do this, 
and he doeth it— go there, and he 
goeth. Your thoughts, even, are 
not your own, for he will speak to 
you ; and if he do not excite in you a 
sympathetic response to his separate 
thoughts, he will at all events drag 
you away from your own by rous- 
ing your indignation. He becomes 
your instructor too, for the time 
being, in archeology, if not also in 
geology and botany. Would the 
meek tourist think of sending his 
son to a lubberly peasant or a vaga- 
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bond hanger-on at an inn to have — 
him taught science? Yet such is 
the spell with which he becomes 
besotted, that he puts himself—a - 
man past middle age, perhaps — to 
school with precisely such a person, 
to be instructed in some of the 
most delicate and difficult depart- 
ments of knowledge, and imbibes 
all he is told with an implicit reli- 
ance which he would not bestow on 
the works of the greatest philoso- 
pher of the age, in the freedom of 
his own elbow-chair. He who has 
ever had the fortune to hear mem- 
bers of this class explaining to 
foreigners the objects with which 
he is familiar at home, may estimate 
what amazing and preposterous 
nonsense he is liable to be told by 
guide, commissioner, or cicerone in 
foreign parts. It is sometimes sup- 
a by simple souls, that these 
men are the depositories of the old 
traditions of their districts. Tradi- 
tions! Nonsense. Such things dis- 
appear wherever books circulate or 
places become spoken of in print.. 
In these the oral tradition becomes 
only a bad version of the best 
history or poem relating to the. 
district. At Loch Katrine you are 
now told the whole story of the. 
Lady of the Lake as a local legend 
founded on fact; in Carlisle they 
show you the dungeon where Fergus. 
M‘Ivor was chained ; and in Leip- 
zic one may see the cellar where 
Mephistopheles drew various kinds 
of wines out of the table with his 
gimlet. 

Having said my malison against. 
him, I must admit the necessity of 
the guide to some features of Swiss. 
scenery. One might manage several 
of the passes and the tops of some 
considerable hills without him, but 
he becomes, to the rey neces-. 
sary on the glacier. I feel it yet — 
the bitter humiliation with which, 
after having tried glaciers in the 
Grindelwald and Grimsel with no. 
profitable result, and got a fright 
at the source of the Rhone, I was 
reduced to the humiliation of 
taking an attendant across the 
Mont Blanc glaciers to that rock 
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spotted with showy lichens which 
is termed the Jardin. A guide is 
in fact as necessary on the glacier 
as a pilot on an unknown sea, and 
from the same cause — the existence 
of sunken rocks. These make reefs 
and breakers in the one case; in the 
other they interrupt the uniform 
progress of the glacier, and create 
those terrific chaotic jumbles of 
spike and precipice, which, were 
you getting within any of them 
unguided, would feel so utterly 
beyond the reach of hope. Then 
the changes are so quick and ter- 
rible. A tourmente or snow - storm 
sweeps over, and in a few minutes 
there is a treacherous covering on 
those deep crevasses which you have 
been vainly endeavouring to see. to 
the bottom of. Over the field of 
snow where, in the hot sunshine, 
we have walked knee-deep in slush, 
the shadow of the mountain has 
passed, and on a sudden it is me- 
tamorphosed into a crust of glit- 
tering slippery ice. In the morning, 
as you pass upwards, you may 
notice a ball of quartz basking in 
the sun, and melting a small circular 
orifice round it in the ice: while 
you are absent the cavity increases, 
until the vagrant melted waters on 
the surface of the glacier find it 
out, and, tumbling in, break through 
to the caverns below; and so it 
comes to pass that the wanderer, 
whose eyes feasted at morn on a 
small bowl, of a cerulean blue so pure 
and clear as no artist ever fashioned 
in the finest Bohemian glass, when 
he looks for it at eve sees a ghastly 
chasm, into which a roaring torrent 
finds its way far down beyond the 
stretch of human eyesight into the 
dark and rugged vaults of the 
glacier. Such and fifty other shift- 
ing phenomena put the glacier 
beyond the safe handling of the 
self - relying pedestrian; and it is 
therefore necessary that, while he is 
at work so ambitious, he should 
abandun his liberty, and put him- 
self into the hands of a professional 
adviser. 

Thus it becomes a matter for the 
rambler’s consideration whether he 
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may not achieve more freedom of 


foot and thorongh enjoyment in 
regions less illustrious. He will 
find a rich variety of broken 


country and many noble precipices 
even in the Jura; but it is bard to 
go to Switzerland and not reach 
the Alps. The district of the Seven 
Mountains is available considerably 
nearer home; and though the rocks 
facing the Rhine show a hard, dry, 
wine country, it is seamed with 
forest defiles which make pleasant 
walking-ground. Still better is the 
district which includes the Vosges 
and the Odenwald. Mountains, ra- 
vines, and forests, and a good supply 
of castellated ruins, complete the re- 
quisites of a good rambling country. 
for the moderately ambitious — a 
“ second - class” touring district, ac- 
cording to the phraseology with 
which the railway train has every- 
where driven ont the old degrees 
of comparison as it has driven out 
the old coaches. 

The scenery on the Upper Elbe, 
another of these petty touring dis- 
tricts, derives importance and in- 
terest from being the first scene of 
natural picturesqueness encounter- 
ed by the traveller passing west- 
ward across the great dreary plain 
of Northern Europe — the most ad- 
vanced headland, as it were, looking 
out from Central Europe over the 
vast sea of sand that lies between 
it and the Ural chain. This dis- 
trict, known as the Saxon and the 
Bohemian Schweitz, is dear to the 
recollection of many a one who in 
the old waggon days had to endure 
the long monotony of the flat road. 
It is different now, perhaps, when 
the traveller remembers only the 
various lively cities of Northern 
Germany, as the stages in a rapid 
passage through an _ unnoticeable 
level country, with very easy gra- 
dients indeed between them. 

Altogether this district is a very 
available one, and I desire to men- 
tion — lest I should forget it, in my 
enthusiasm, when I get a little far- 
ther — that there may be had in 
Dresden, and in many other places 
besides, for aught I know to the 
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_contrary, the most wonderful print- 
ed guide, half - book, half-map, to 
this carious region for the sum of 
sixpence sterling. It calls itself 
‘Wegweiser darch Dresden und 
die Sachsiche Schweiz — ein Rathge- 
ber fiir Reisende;’ ‘ Guide through 
Dresden and the Saxon Switzerland 
—an Adviser for Travellers.’ It 
fulfils, by so many clever expressive 
woodcuts, the promise in the title- 
page to give sixty-six illustrations 
of the scenery and buildings. It 
has several maps aod tables of dis- 
tances, with time-tables also of 
the railway trains and steamboats. 
This feature shows that the work 
must be kept parallel with the latest 
atrangements, like other time - tables, 
and that it must have an extensive 
sale — in fact, an immense circula- 
tion must be necessary to enable it 
to be produced with any remunera- 
fion, for I have still to mention its 
more remarkable item of instrac- 
tion. This consists of a sort of 
balloon - view or elevation - map of 
the district. It is the best imita- 
tion of, and substitute for, a raised 
model of a mountain district that 
I ever saw on flat paper. It af- 
fords an infinitely more distinct 
notion of the specialities of the 
district than our Ordnance maps ; 
but of course the artist in this caxe 
was not responsible for scigptific 
accuracy of mensuration, but might 
have recourse to every device that 
could give prominence and specific 
form to the crowd of objects which 
he bad to bring forward; and [ 
question much if he was restrained 
by trigonometrical accuracy, per- 
spective, or any other scientific 
code. There have long been similar 
foreshortened charts of the Rhine 
scenery, but not, to my eye, with 
nearly the same fulness and clear- 
ness of eff-ct; but this may arise 
from the less practicable character 
of the scenery. 

The ‘ Wegweiser’ will give the 
traveller a general notion of the 
geological character of the district, 
if he have not mastered this from 
more authentic sources. And in- 
deed no district perhaps of the 
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same limited extent in Europe af- 
fords so distinct a type of the great 
geological groups, arising, as it is 
said, at such awfully distant eras, 
into which the world is divided by 
the adepts, It has often been re- 
marked that the name of Saxon 
Switzerland is inapt, and likely to 
be disappointing, as raising the ex- 
pectation that in this petty district 
one shall find anything on the same 
scale as the great backbone of 
Europe. Bat, rather curiously, the 
great geological features of Switzer- 
land are here repeated. Around, 
we have the primitive and later 
eruptive rocks, as in the Alpine 
chain; while in the centre the 
scenery’ is formed by broken masses 
of the sedimentary or stratified de- 
posits, just as in the Jara’ The 
chief antagonism” between the two 
is in their proportions, for the 
eruptive mountains which  repre- 
sent the Alps are here on a very 
humble scale, while their sedimen- 
tary neighbours rival, if they do not 
excel, the Munster Thal —the most 
capricious and eccentric of the cuts 
through the Jura; and, indeed, these 
two pieces of scenery have a won- 
derfal resemblance to each other, 
arising from identity of raw ma- 
terial. 

The mountain group of the Elbe, 
in fact, makes in itself a complete 
cosmogony. To get easily through 
all its stages, you have only to start 
with the kind of axiom that the 
globe wes at one time a molten 
mass, whirling about in space, and 
getting itself gradually roanded be- 
fore its surface cooled. A thin crast 
of primitive rock at last gathers 
over it; winds and waters and other 
elemental detritants rubbing on 
this hard surface for thousands — 
or, shall we say millions — of years, 
scrape it away in dust or sand, 
which forms at last a sort of paste 
on the surface. Meanwhile, so little 
progress has been made in the in- 
ternal cooling, that anywhere here 
or there on the surface an erratic 
spurt or bubble of molten matter 
may belch up through the thin 
superficial paste. So it came to pass 
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bere. You can figure the whole 
thing by supposing the body of an 
apple-pie boiling through the crust, 
The erratic morsel will pitch the 
doughy surface aside on either hand, 
displaying its strata horizontally, 
and will itself take up a superposi- 
tion. In the specialty of the Saxon 
Switzerland we will have a closer 
idea of the reality by supposing a 
paste made of starch, burst through, 
say, by molten glass — for the sort of 
semi - crystalline form assumed by 
fragments of starch in the shape in 
which the article is sold by all re- 
spectable or disrespectable dealers, 
is here repeated on a large scale, 
and it is this peculiarity of shape 
that gives the eccentric grandeur to 
these Saxon rocks. Set a bundle of 
starch sticks before you, and sup- 

them varying from one to 
several hundreds of feet in height, 
some standing erect, others leaning 
over or across each other, and you 
can easily imagine a picturesque 
scene. In some respects, indeed, 
it resembles a glacier turned into 


stone. The mechanism is nearly 
identical, though the process is 
opposite. The eruptive rock kicks 


up against the sedimentary cake in 
the one case —in the other, the mu- 
cilaginous ice squeezes itself down 
upon the rocks that shatter it. 

Surely geology is the most ac- 
commodating of sciences ; for when 
it developes any phenomenon which 
puzzles one, it is all put right by 
establishing a depression of the crust 
of the earth here, or a second, third, 
or fourth eruption there, at reason- 
able intervals of a million years or 
so. Here all the results are dis- 
tinctly before us, The primitive 
rock, to be sure—the original crust 
— has been pretty well jostled out of 
sight in the general splatter, but 
it may be seen cropping out in the 
western border of the Swiss. Next 
come the shattered musses of the 
sedimentary rocks, which constitute 
the picturesque scenes of the Saxon 
portion of the range; and, wander- 
ing away into Bohemia, the erup- 
tive masses which caused all the 
mischief lift their conical heads into 
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the clouds in the calm serenity. 
which they have maintained ever 
since that long, long time ago, 
when their red-hot molten surfaces 
cooled down by contact with the 
passing breeze, and their boiling 
lava crystallised into basalt. 

*Though the Bohemian Schweitz 
is less astonishing and “loud,” as 
our gents say, than the Saxon, yet 
I prefer it as rambling - ground. 
It is not so populous in itself, and 
is less densely invaded by the tour- 
ist population from without. The 
water flows clear and bright in 
pebbly brooks from its hard rocks, 
instead of sinking into porous stones 
and sand; and one walks on stems 
and roots of trees instead of a finely- 
powdered dust, which either lies 
hot and blinding in the still sun- 
shine, or rises in overwhelming 
clouds with the least breath of 
wind. There is plenty of hard 
climbing to be had, with results 
worthy of the exertion, in the Bo- 
hemian hills. Ascents at so contin- 
nously abrupt an angle I do not 
remember to have anywhere climb- 
ed; without the aid of the quantity 
of underwood with which they are 
clothed, the feat could not be accom- 
plished, and even so it is more like 
mounting the shrouds than any 
other exercise in my experience. 
In the recesses of thgse mountains 
one may fiod pieces of rock - scenery 
which, reached unexpectedly by de- 
vious scrambling through the over- 
shading forests, winding through 
narrow defiles, give, in my estimate 
of such matters, more enjoyment 
than the renowned cliffs of the op- 
position establishment, which are 
commemorated in all the guide- 
books, and stare a man broadly in 
the face for many many miles as 
he approaches them. Many of the 
cliffs are of beautiful basalt. I 
have seen clusters of pillars among 
them so slim that one might expect 
to pick out a suitable walking - stick 
from the bunch. The Emperor of 
Austria condescends "to use them 
as side - posts on his imperial roads, 
where they stand from five to eight 
feet long, or so, symmetrically poly- 
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gonal, and certainly more limber in 
their proportions than stone pillars 
could be made by tooling without 
great risk of fracture. Near. Aussig 
I saw basalt of a fine cream colour, 
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black streak suggests that other 
means are also available; and sud- 
denly, like a fiery-mouthed dragon, 
a railway train rushes past the black 
specks. It is evident that there is 


which would certainly make noble tin all this mismanagement of some 


building stone — hard, durable, and 
beautiful. The quarrying of it is 
the easiest I ever saw; the*pillars, 
lying horizontally, have only to be 
separated by a wedge and rolled 
down the hill. If broken trans- 
versely, the fragments could be 
built into walls of the most uniform 
Cyclopean architecture. Through- 
out either Schweitz, indeed, there 
seems to be enormous and varied 
building materials, which the Elbe 
and the railways could spread 
abroad were the Germans good 
builders, With the exception, how- 
ever, of their great efforts in archi- 
tecture, their buildings are of a 
coarse, unseemly rabble, which has 
to be plastered over and painted 
— ‘“compo’d,” in, short, like a miser- 
able London brick shell, before it be- 
comes presentable. Thus every house 
either has the aspect of glossy new- 
ness, too fine for use, or of slatternly 
and sordid decay. 

When tired of the solitude of the 
mountain clefts, one can from their 
summits look to either side on scenes 
of active life, sweetened by distance. 
On the one side is a view down 
on the Elbe, peopled by, varied craft, 
with the castled crag of the Shrek- 
stein on its opposite bank, looking 
exactly like a commodity im 
from the Rhine. On the other side, 
again, may be seen the great Bohe- 
mian coal-field — a cultivated valley, 
dotted with villages and Oriental- 
looking ehurches, their pear-shaped 
cupolas clear and red against the 
verdure. It has the aspect of a 
district possessed of vast mineral 
riches, were there capital and enter- 
prise to draw them forth, I was 
told of seams of coal thirty-feet thick. 
The quantity of waggons seen from 
the height, like black beetles com- 
ing and going along the length of 
the valley, testify that, in an old- 
fashioned clumsy way, its resources 
are turned to use ; bat a long, straight, 
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kind; for, with a railway available, 
the employment of waggons is sheer 
waste. 

Having looked at these things, 
the wanderer, unseen himself, can 
again retire into the dark recesses of 
the clefts. Here, then, is the differ- 
ence between the two Schweitzes, 
In the Saxon, the rocks abstractly 
are wonderful things, but they are 
in many cases too close to civilisa- 
tion and industry for enjoyment. 
You go over grass and turnips and 
dang to get at the base of the pre- 
cipice which the plough must have 
touched in turning. Then, to be 
sure, you scramble up through some 
dark ravine, “where, o’er the rock, 
the scarcely waving pine fills the 
brown shade with a religious awe ;” 
and having wound thus up many 
hundreds of feet with rather hardish 
labour — will you believe it! — you 
find a flat table-land, with grass 
and turnips and dang to the very 
edge of the precipice; and there 
with these grisly rocks between you 
and the world, you are surrounded 
by all the apparatus of dusty indus- 
try. #t is pleasant, no doubt, to 
behold a people so zealously and 
enlightenedly active as these Saxon 
mountameers; but having left re- 
formatories, model lodging - houses, 
and prize ploughing - matches behind 
you at home, with all the other 
uniform affairs of daily life, you do 
not desire to find their characteristic 
accompaniments where you seek the 
solitude of natare. 

The searcher after the lonely and 
picturesque may, however, adjust 
his wanderings to his taste, by going 
at once to the top of one of the 
highest rocks — say the Lilienstein — 
and thence inspecting and studying 
the physical geography of the coun- 
try. Wherever he finds the forest- 
land stretching in its — = he 
may know that he will find nature 
and solitude; for it is the virtue of 
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trees that, even if planted by the 
hand of man, when left alone, they 
gradually pass, as they increase in 
bulk and strength, into the domain 
of nature, where their first ancestry 
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miliars called him — Johnny Russell, 
the author of ‘ A Tour in Germany.’ 
It was he, indeed, who brought the 
Saxon Schweitz into fashion. The 
guide-books still quote his account 


dwelt before our naked ancestryfof the whole, as at once the most 


glided beneath their shade; and 
especially have they this power of 
resuming the condition of their race 
when, crowded over large tracks, 
they form, as it were, a strong com- 
bined opposition to the realm of art. 
Many such forest- tracks can be 
traced from the Lilienstein or any 
other of the chief heights. Keeping 
to these, there is coolness and shade 
and freedom from dust; and, in 
whatever manner the trees may have 
come to be where they are, there is 
thorough nature. 

How came it that, as to this Lil- 
ienstein, Murray frighters simple 
people by saying that it is accessible 
“by narrow paths cut in the rock, 
and by scaling-ladders placed against 
the precipice” ? I went up on one 
side, and came down on the other, 
without finding any ladders, or any 
necessity for such assistance. Lad- 
ders there may be, however, for 
aught I know. Probably the guides 
know them, like other mysteries of 
the spot, and may make their victims 
mount them, to show how perilous 
the way is, and how necessary their 
own protecting strength, c@urage, 
and skill. And why should they 
uot, poor fellows? It is the nature 
and the privilege of all skilful artists 
to exhibit the resources of their 
craft by seeking out difficulties and 
overcoming them. Other thoughts 
were, however, in my mind, when, 
standing on the edge of the Lilien- 
stein, and peeping down into the 
narrow clefts — some so narrow that 
a stout person might stick half-way 
down them —I remembered that it 
must be just forty years ago since 
one whose heart could enjoy all the 
specialties of the scene, and whose 
genius was able to convey them to 
the world, must have looked abroad 
from the same spot. It will startle 
many a one into recollections of 
mingled happiness and sadness, 
when I name John — or, as his fa- 
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compact and vivid that they can 
find ; and they thus render this part 
of his work so familiar to the world 
— though the man himself is for- 
gotten, save by thcse: who knew his 
genial wit — that it is as difficult to 
pick from it as from any piece of 
standard literature an unhackneyed 
passage. But perhaps everybody has 
not read this account of the cleft be- 
hind the great rock overlooking the 
Elbe, called the Bastey :— 

“The Ottawalder- Grand is so 
narrow, and its walls are so lofty, 
that many parts of it can never have 
felt sunshine. . In one 
place the walls are not more than 
four feet asunder. Some huge 
blocks, in their course from the 
summit, have been jammed in be- 
tween them, and formed a natural 
roof, beneath which you must creep 
along above the brook on planks if 
the brook be small, or wading in 
water if it be swollen; for the rivulet 
oceupies the whole space between 
the walls in this narrow passage, 
which gees under the name of 
‘Hell.’ When, again, from some 
elevated point, you overlook the 
whole mass, and see these siiff bare 
rocks rising from the earth, manifest- 
ing, though now disjoined, that they 
once formed one body, you might 
think yourself gazing on the skeleton 
of a perishing world, all the softer 
parts of which have mouldered away, 
and left only the naked indestructible 
framework.’ : 

Works of travels are destined 
merely for the moment, when they 
only, as is too generally their me- 
thod, repeat over what has been 
said before in new language, or 
isolated personal events 
which give no impression of the 
spirit of the age and of the country 
perambulated. But there are others 
that ought to live — that must live, 
indeed, if-we would understand what 
the world was about at the time 
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when they were written. In this class 
Rus-ell’s ‘Germany’ deserves to be 
ranked. There are many magnificent 
books of travel in the present day 
which do not contain a tolerable per- 
centage of the genius, wisdom, know- 
ledge, and good taste which have found 
room for themselves in his two tiny 
volames, 

There is another object of medi- 
tative interest to detain us dreaming 
on Lilienstein ; over against it, on the 
other bank of the river, stands its 
rival in height and aspect, Koenig- 
stein. In that fantastic world we 
might take its indented architec- 
tural-lookiog summit for a freak of 
nature—for amovg the rocks around 
there are many which have fully as 
close a resemblance to a fortress 
built with hands— buat you koow 
this to be a place of strength re- 
nowned in war. Its bastions and 
cartains rise straight up from the 
precipice scarped to suit them; you 
can see that below is solid rock, 
aod that the many-angled profile 
is a crowd of buildings, but you 
cannot trace the line where nature’s 
work ends and man’s begins. Every 
German-Saxon bosom swells with 
jast pride on beholding that national 
palladiam, but it is a pride that late 
events in the history of the art of 
war must dash with apprehension. 
As yet it has been undefiled by cap- 
ture, though often sorely tried. What 
has rendered it so inestimable to its 
owners and so coveted by enemies 
is, that-in troubled times the price- 
less contents of the Dresden gallery, 
and the glittering riches of the Green 
vault, are all packed up and stowed 
away within Festung Kceenigstein. 
This arrangement interfered with 
the fine symmetry of Napoleon’s 
designs, and he had to submit, poor 
fellow, to behold a blank in the 
Louvre; where all the other finest 
pictures in the world were assembled, 
those of Dresden were wanting to 
make the thing complete. To add 
to the bitterness of disappointment, 
he could see the very roof that 
covered the pictures and_ trinkets 
he longed so to possess. Madly he 
battered at it from the surrounding 
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heights—from the Lilienstein itself 
— but the stately fortress was only 
touched by exhausted shot, like the 
traveller crouching in the branches 
of a tree, who gets a scratch, and 
nothing worse save the fright, from 
the hungry lion below. ut, alas 
for Keenigstein in this age ao illus- 
trious for rapid advancement in the 
arts of destruction! The days were 
when such castles as Edinburgh and 
Carisbrook were “deemed impreg- 
nable in war;” they were counted 
worthless under the Vauban sys- 
tem; and now they and their suc- 
cessors in unassailable repute are 
pretty nearly on a par. Dresden’s 
possession of her treasures in art, 
antiquity, and finery, must depend 
on the peaceful attitude of Central 
Europe or the forbearance of con- 
querors; and let him who can pre- 
dict how long the one will last, and 
when the other will dawn upon the 
earth. 

There are waterfalls in the Saxon 
Schweitz of which the guides and 
innkeepers are proud. I have seen 
none of them, and indeed have kept 
sedulous!y out of sight of them, 
having been frightened off by the 
preliminary iafurmation that for a 
few groschen the torrent could be 
temporarily enlarged for the benefit 
of the visitor. I had a lively recol- 
lection of the shock communicated 
to my nerves by a visit to a dirty 
driblet in the Isle of Wight called 
Shanklen Chine. When its keeper 
or owner locked it up and took his 
fee my temper got the better of me, 
and I could not help observing, 
that if his waterfall were mine I 
would flag it over like an offensive 
drain. Still, though the admiration 
bestowed on this Chine is a touch- 
ing testimony to the poverty of 
England in torrent seenery — per- 
haps the most refreshing and ex- 
hilarating of all—nature is there 
generally left in her own simplicity 
and poverty, and there is not the 
artificial manipulation of natural 
scenery which if often so odious in 
Germany. The Dutch, poor fellows, 
are to be excused for the tin mer- 
maids in theic ponds, their glass- 
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encrusted caverns, and their artifi- 
cial cascades that can be wound up 
to thunder away during dinner-time 
—they have not a particle of scenery 
but what they manufacture; but 
the Germans blur the finest of their 
wild scenes by their clumsy domes- 
tic handling. There are taverns on 
the tops of several of the hills in 
the mountain-chain of the Elbe. 
When I once reproached a native 
gentleman with the existence of a 
tavern on the top of the Broken, he 
thought the grade of the edifice was 
the cause of my reproach, and ex- 
plained that it was not a tavern but 
a first-class hotel. 

~ In smaller matters we can trace 
the tendency to artifidlality. From 
the trees, for instance, round a rural 
villa, one may see several boxes 
hanging like gigantic cubical nuts; 
these are houses for birds and their 
nests, having small entrances which 
render them cat-proof. It is a 
benevolent movement, no doubt, 
but in this country we would be 
content to keep the trees as nature 
produces them, and let the cat 
follow her instincts. Whether from 
such artificial means or from natu- 
ral conditions, the Germans seem 
not to be under that awful devas- 
tation of the feathered bipeds which 
is appalling France and threaten- 
ing this country, but seem, indeed, 
sometimes to have the most distin- 
guished of the tribe in the most un- 
likely places. I recall one pleasant 
illustration of this. Arriving at 
Lehrte junction, I found I had to 
wait for my proper train from eight 
o’clock at night till two o’clock a.m, 
with the railway platform and a 
few feet of deal bench at my dis- 
posal. A pleasant prospect this! 
but we discontented mortals some- 
times little anticipate what good is 
in store for us out of seeming evil. 
When the darkness had reached a 
certain point, out burst an orchestra 
of nightingales. Such a fall, gush- 
ing, ringing chorus of these accom- 
lished musicians if was never my 
ortune elsewhere to hear. Had [ 
been a crown prince, with a travell- 
ing theatre at my disposal to neu- 
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tralise the tediousness of the journey 
witb, I could not have got up so sweet 
a concert. What was strange in it 
was the attachment of the melodious 
creatures to that great junction sta- 
tion, whence, all. day and all night, 
trains are discharged to the extremi- 
ties of Europe; and it is only in the 
intervals between the shriek of the 
whistle and the rumble and rattle of 
arrival and departure that the melo- 
dious singing is heard. I groped my 
way through the darkness to quieter 
spots, to hear the singing to better 
effect, but there was none of it among 
the trees away from the noise and 
glare of the station. 

My discourse has heretofore been 
directed to the benevolent end of 
warning pedestrians not to throw 
away their opportanities of enjoy- 
ment by choosing unsuitable grquud 
for it. But he bas not done all who 
has chosen the right place, if he do 
not take to his work in a suitable 
state of preparation. As in many 
other things, to be suitable, the less 
elaborate the preparation is the better. 
Pedestrians with a complete articula- 
tion of portable instruments designed 
to supply them with the elements of 
home comforts, will soon find them- 
selves very unhappy victims. There 
is an ingenious method of packing 
up a box of weights, the philosophy 
of which I would recommend to all 
travellers, whether of the superior, 
meaning the pedestrian order, or of 
the vehicular. The smallest weight, 
say the ounce, is a solid lump, which 
can be contained in the next of 
two ounces, which is a cup euffi- 
cient to receive it, so that the two 
together make three ounces — and 
so on indefinitely. The traveller's 
raiment should be on this principle. 
With the exception of his linen, his 
clothing should be increasable, not 
by change, but by addition. It is 
said that Sir Isaac Newton, when 
he wanted the mice bunted in his 
study, made a large hole in his door 
for the cat’s accommodation, and a 
small one for her kittens, This is 
the blunder committed by him who 
takes a light coat for warm and a 
heavy for cold weather, ‘instead 
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of one light coat to wear above the 
other. . 

Avoid waterproof articles of every 
kind and fashion—~ on an. active 
person they keep in far more wet 
than they keep out. But one should 
not be afraid of rain; an occasional 
shower is refreshing and invigorat- 
ing. How keenly, in the sandy 
tracks by the Elbe, or among the 
hot, dry, trap-rocks of the Rhine, 
one thirsts for a Highland or Alpine 
shower, trying in vain to refresh 
himself, like King Jobn, by recall- 
ing all its accompaniments! The 


-. first indication is a thud on the hat. 


Astonished by such a salutation on 
the unpeopled hill, the stranger 
turns his face upwards, feels the 
dash of the water, and looks aloft 
through a sort of transparent cata- 
ract, above which the sun’s face, but 
slightly blurred and distorted, seems 
laughing at his amazement, and all 
around the hill seems for the time 
enveloped in a coating of tinfoil. 
In five minutes all stops, as if 
heaven’s flood gates hed been closed 
with a jerk; the sky is bright blue; 
every leaf and twig flashes in the 
sun brighter than if all the jewels 
in the world were scattered about; 
and from all the rocks flow little 
temporary cataracts, over which 
thousands of tiny rainbows caper 
about like frantic fairies. 

The Romans most aptly called 
luggage impedimenta. If the pe- 
destrian must take some superfla- 
ous raiment with him for bad wea- 
ther, he will find the common plaid 
or maud to be the least impedi- 
mental in weight and inconvenience 
for the amount of comfort obtain- 
able from it. No other garment is 
so pliant or available to cover the 
part of the body requiring, for the 
time, the largest amount of protec- 
tion. It has the merit of drawing 
additional comfort from wetness; 
for a soaked plaid is a good non- 
conductor, and will keep the cold 
well out if it has not got in already. 
There is neither fable nor folly in 
the legends of the mountaineers 
soaking their plaids before going to 
bed on the moor. The plan has 
in later times been revived, not 
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only as salubrious, but even cura- 
tive, in the cold-water cure. More- 
over, the plaid may be made a 
knapsack of, either by its proper 
folds, or by being elung to the 
shoulder with a strap when the 
weather is warm. Conveying my 
effects in this manner, however, 
loose in the stitched-up corner of a 
plaid, I found that they disappear- 
ed by instalments, in so much that 
any clever detective might have 
traced me by the droppings —a 
brush here, a cigar-case there, and 
so on. A remedy for this was to 
pack the whole into a small haver- 
sack, and deposit it in the plaid- 
corner: so bulky an article was not 
likely to drop out; and if it did, its 
tumble would be at.once detected. 
Whether he adopt my favourite plan 
or not, I entreat the pedestrian not 
to hamper himself with anything 
akin to those male representatives 
of the old ladies’ reticules which 
have lately come into use. You 
will see a bulky article of this 
kind, which, besides its own iron 
jaws, its lock, and its angular paste- 
board and leather—in themselves 
a considerable burden — will carry 
nothing more than a handkerchief 
and a pair of gloves, It is like the 
dogfish, all jaw and teeth. Whence 
this potent mechanism of security? 
Because it happens that these were 
constructed in imitation of those 
used by couriers, which were con- 
structed for the security of large 
sums of money and valuable papers. 
A pedestrian can carry his money 
and watch in his pockets, and need 
not have anything else in his cus- 
tody worth locking up. 

In the way of provisions, it is a 


‘good thing, before forecasting the 


wants of the day, to have a hard 
biscuit or two somewhere in the 
locker in case of need; but a too. 
complex commissariat is not to be 
commended, and sometimes disas- 
trous results have followed ambi- 
tious attempts in this direction. 
Let me mention an instance or two. 
I can see, in shadowy distance, at 
this moment, the exceedingly pru- 
dent young man who, on the first 
outbreak of the Macintosh, had 80 
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thoroughly invested himself in this 
texture as to present no possible 
chink to descending wet. But all 


his precautions did not prevent its- 


coming to pass that, in crossing a 
ferry, his coat-tails should hang in 
the water. Under these tails were 
pockets, and in one of them was a 
choice box of seidlitz powders. At 
the touch of the cool water, the 
acids and alkalis of which these 
consist fell a-quarrelling with each 
other in the most relentless maoner, 
and were not to be appeased until, 
like other belligerents, they had 
spread the dire results of warfare 
around them; and the consequence 
was, that their nearest neighbours, 
consisting of cigars, gingerbread- 
nuts, and Bologna sausages, were 
chemically combined into a sort of 
viscid conglomerate not easily de- 
scribable. 

Another case in point. All 
smokers know how apt their craft 
are either to forget, or insufficiently 
supply themselves with, the mate- 
rials necessary for animating the 
dull weed they delight in with fire. 
It need not be said that in these 
days, when the art of ignition has 
been brought to such _ perfection, 
there is a greater dependence than 
there used to be in the old days of 
flint and steel on a proper provision 
of the necessary machinery beiog 
laid io. Of all trials of temper, 
probably there is none more over- 
whelmiug than the position of the 
confirmed smoker who, on the long, 
dreary, uninhabited moor, when 
evening closes in, and the clouds 
are heavy with moisture, finds that, 
with abundance of tobacco, he has 
at his command no means of pos- 
sible ignition. It was with the 
tradition of sach calamities in his 
mind that my prudent friend, be- 
fore leaving the region of first-rate 
shops, provided himself with a large 
stock of new patent fusees, war- 
ranted to take fire with unusual 
facility, and burn with wunprece- 
dented ardour. Having deposited 
this treasure in a side- pocket, he 
sauntered with a feeling of security 
along a populous promenade, when, 
his eyes meanwhile occupied with 
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the beanty and fashion {to be seen 
congregated there, he jerked against 
a lamp-post. The knock was not 
serious, or in itself worth consider- 
ation; bat it was immediately fol- 
lowed by a sense of burning heat 
near the vital parts—his whole store 
of combustibles had become ignited 
into a small explosive furnace, 
What could he do? Nothing but 
what, with great presence of mind, 
he did — pull off his nether garments 
in the admiring presence of all the 
beauty and fashion which he had 
been so ardently contemplating, 
Another mishap of the same, 
kind, rather more tragical in its 
results, I cannot resist the impulse 
to narrate, although the gentleman 
tourist will at once disclaim _ its 
relevancy as a warning example up- 
plicable to himself. 1 wish | could 
confer on the incident the picta- 
resque freshness with which it was 
told to me by the genial and ac- 
complished anthor, who is the lite- 
rary glory of Inverness. It was in a 
druggist’s shop in that distinguished 
city that a poor wasted shred of 
humanity solicited the notice of the 
attendants, asking if they remem- 
bered him — remembered him last 
autumn — when he was not as he 
now appeared, “but a pig,, strong, 
pretty man.” After some difficulty 
they recalled to recollection his 
features and figure, though both 
were so changed that, as Scott 
says, “ the mother that him bore 
might not have known her son.” 
His story was this: He had visi- 
ted Inverness, commissioned by 
the sargeon of a district in the 
Western Highlands, to- lay in for 
him his winter stock of medicine. 
The messenger, in bending his steps 
homewards, purchased also for his 
own consumption on the journey 
a stock of parched peas—a food 
said to be nutritive, but not to be 
commended when more succulent 
viands can be obtained. It hap- 
pened that among the medicines 
there were certain boxes of pills, 
and these, breaking loose, became 
mixed with the peas. The conse- 
quence was, that the poor messeu- 
ger consumed the whule stock of 
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pills destined for the winter con- 
sumption of his native district — 
much, doubtless, to the benefit of 
the health of its other inbabitants, 
but certainly to the cetriment of 
his own; though it might be argued 
that the pills, being divided into 
opposite parties, designed to pro- 
duce contrary therapeutic effects, 
the one balf might have neutralised 
the other. 

It would be superfluous to offer 
any advice to the tourist or apy 
other class of men on the matter 
of stimulants. They are a thing of 
which everybody knows enough for 
himself — some not wisely, but too 
well. There is already too much 
vague idle preaching about them, 
totally inefficacious to touch hard 
earnest rooted practice. The. tra- 
veller. in Northern Germany will 
not fail to contemplate with awe 
the vast array of drinking machin- 
ery for the barons and burghers of 
the middle ages accumulated in the 
Green Vault and in the Historical 
Museum at Dresden. What an 
earnest affair it was, to be sure, with 
these great topers of the past! how 
busily all their intellectual faculties 
of design and constructiveness seem 
to have clustered round it! Here 
we have cups rude and grotesque, 
others graceful and symmetrical. 
Scme are to pour the liquor in full 
force into the gaping mouth, others 
have shrewd devices for protecting 
the enjoyment by attenuating the 
supply. Some are weighty masses, 
which the topers must have ap- 
proached like Mohammed going to 
the mountain; others are airy 
playthings, made for tossing off 
and waving in the air. They are 
of all possible classifications save 
great and small—for the latter cate- 
gory is no way represented among 
them. Far distant from these re- 
lics of ancient iniquity, even in the 
dapper establishments in London 
or Edinburgh, where the tourist 
has got himself fitted out, he has 
beheld the same story spoken to 
the existing age in bottles and 
flaskks and cups of every guise, 
material, and structure, for assisting 
his potations; and it is worth not- 
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ing, as a little matter to be pondered 
over by the wise men who think 
they will put an end to mankind’s 
indulgences in stimulants by sup- 
pressing a dealer here and there, 
and closing the shops of others at 
certain pecoliar hours, that the 
pressure of this restraint on drink- 
ing within doors has stimulated 
the market for the supply of out- 
door means of indulgence,—a fact 
manifest to any student of our 
shop windows—a_ profitable and 
instructive study by the way— 
which, by the recent rapid increase 
in the number of flasks and other 
devices for self-supply, show that 
that branch of trade has got a de- 
cided impulse from the war against 
public-houses. 

On this topic let me, as an ex- 
perienced pedestrian, offer just one 
little bit of counsel. Whatever 
may be his habits or his pleasure 
at other times, the wanderer, if 
he value his life, must determin- 
edly abstain from spirits if be finds 
that, from cold and fatigue, their 
exhilarating influence is desirable, 
eyen seems necessary, to stimulate 
him to farther exertion. The re- 
action will come presently, adding 
torpor to the other impediments of 
the poor wayfarer; and if he yield 
to that it is all up with him. Many 
have made narrower escapes in this 
form than they have been conscious 
of. It was in the cold September of 
1847, I remember, that two young 
Englishmen were found lying toge- 
ther dead by the side of the road 
from Ballabulish, near Glengge, lead- 
ing over the Black Mount. It was 
thought a strange coincidence 
that two should have fallen toge- 
ther, but nothing was more nata- 
ral. Suffering from cold and tired- 
ness, they had sought comfort and 
strength in the potent vin du pays 
of Scotland, to which they were 
unused. .When one of them was 
overcome by drowsiness, the policy 
of the other should have been to go 
for help; but if, unconscious of 
their fatal position, he sat down 
beside his companion, he too would 
infallibly be overtaken, and so 
would any number in the same con- 
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dition. Certain associations make 
me remember with peculiar fresh- 
ness the touching incident. I hap- 
pened at the same cold season to 
¢ross Corryarick, where there is al- 
ways wind and rain if nothing more; 
and on the southern side, the people 
in a lone house recommended me 
to go no further, telling me of the 
finding of the two bodies. Some 
time afterwards, as it became dark, 
I saw a man waver from side to 
side before me, and then fall across 
the road. He possessed just suffi- 
cient articulation to inform me that 
be was a person of peculiar, almost 
of culpably temperate habits, and 
was one of the few people in this 
wicked world who could solemnly 
declare that they never had exceed- 
ed. Having got him poised on his 
legs, he proposed a domiciliary 
visit to his brother-in-law, an ex- 
cellent fellow —to accomplish which 
we had only to cross the Spey, 
which was roaring away in black- 
ness a few yards below us. The 
information I had jast received 
rendered the case a perplexing one; 
but, I believe, had I left the felloy, 
his Highland blood would have 
savéd him from the fate of the poor 
Saxons. 

Of restoratives or exhilaratives 
in critical circumstances, tea, if it 
can be got, is the best, and it can’t 
be too strong. If no roof, with its 
accompanying comforts, be avail- 
able, the policy of the benighted 
wanderer is to walk on and on, 
cheering himself, if he can, with 
variati ou ‘the popular song, 
“We ehan’t go home till morning,” 
or any other scheme, consistent 
with continued exercise, for making 
the night cheerful. There are some 
who kaow how to make themselves 
cosy, covered, like the babes in the 
wood, with leaves, and quite luxuri- 
ous with bunches of heather set on 
end, and a quantity of the same 
dry, fragrant, elastic herbage tossed 
over the recumbent body; but these 
are achievements only to be tried with 
safety by thorough adepts; and the 
unpleasant part of the whole affair 
is, that of those who get into such 
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serapes, it is the poor fellow not 
hardy enough to provide for him- 
self in the open air, and do a little 
bit of savage life for a few. hours, 
who must, if he value his life and 
health, determinedly walk on until 
he can get beneath a hospitable 
roof, 

In the thoughts of the pedestrian 
wanderer, to whom such difficulties 
have become familiar, there is apt, if 
he be a kindly or even a conscien- 
tious man, to arise misgivings, when 
he looks back upon his career, and 
remembers how ruthlessly he has 
sacrificed the peace and comfort of 
others to that pursuit which is his 
own luxury and enjoyment. If 
brought to penitence, such a one 
would have sad revelations to make 
in his confession — how, for instance, 
he leaped from the thicket, and 
nearly startled the life out of the 
simple peassnt, who was whistling 
as he went for want of thought. The 
relentless wayfarer, in fact, dis- 
tracted by cross-roads, knew from 
old experience that, if he stood re- 
vealed in the moonlight at the place 
of their meeting, he might wait 
long indeed before any simple pea- 
sant or other person would approach 
his suspicious presence. There, 
again, is a whole affrighted house- 
hold startled out of deep slumber 
by the fiercest banging at the door, 
and they have all been seized with 
palpitations of the heart, and they 
have all lost the remainder of the 
night’s rest; and for what has this 
sacrifice: been accomplished? merely 
that a blundering stupid stranger 
may be informed whether it is the 
right-hand road or the left-hand 
road that leads to Brieg. Then, 
again, the cries of murder and 
fire, the yells in imitation of Indian 
war-cries, or the ringing of the church 
bell at dead of night, if nothiog 
less will raise the slumbering ham- 
let. Have not vines and fields 
of maize been ruthlessly trodden 
under foot to get at those lonely 
Swiss houses which have no visible 
approach? Has’ not the haycock, 
which was a miracle of agrarian 
art, been ruthlessly torn to pieces 
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to form a couch ; and —climax of 
insolence and iniquity !— has not 
some household to tell of the mid- 
night wanderer wh6s let himself in 
by the unguarded window, and was 
found snoring on the best sofa! 

The benighted pedestrian is, in 
fact, one of the most unscrupulous 
of the human race. He is more 
resolute than the housebreaker, 
since he is a desperate man, yet has 
not the evil conscience that makes 
a coward of the plunderer — nay, he 
sometimes flatters himself that be is 
only awakening the people he per- 
secutes to a sense of their own in- 
terest. Dogs and threats of fire- 
arms are alike powerless against his 
despair. I remember a venerable 
swain, throwing as much thunder as 
he could into his tremulous accents, 
exclaiming that there were ‘plenty 
of fire-irons in the house.” The 
eurly closing of the city gates, and 
other early Contivental habits, are 
the cause of many of those difficul- 
ties, so inimical to his own peace, 
as- well as to that of the public, 
which the Briton is apt to tamble 
into. . But this specialty is not one- 
sided, like Charles Lamb’s vindica- 
tion of coming late to his office — 
viz., that. he went early away; it 
has a compensation in the early 
rising and beginning of the routine 
functions of the day, in which, if 
the traveller duly participate, he 
will find both profit and employment. 

With all the precautions he can 
take, however, the pedestrian will 
sometimes get into difficulties, espe- 
cially if bis heart be thoroughly in 
the pursuit, wandering as his feet 
are with a sense of freedom and in- 
definiteness pvhich cannot brook ac- 
curate calculation about time and 
distance. If the spirits of all those 
whom he has teased and ° incon- 
venienced, if not still more cruelly 
entreated, were to rise up upon 
the experienced pedestrian with all 
their reproaches, it would be a sad 
affair for him; and yet, connected 
with his difficulties and _ releases, 
would arise memorieg of civility and 
good feeling, and even disinterested 
generosity, preserving bright spots 
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in the memory, dimmed only by the 
thought that, in the devious wander- 
ings of life, there is small chance of 
again crossing the path of the bene- 
factors, and giving due thanks for 
the kindly deeds. 

So much for the pedestrian and 
his joys and sorrows. To him, 
as the most completely lord of him- 
self, and most thoroughly inde- 

ndent of all external conditions, 

arrogate the merit and the reward 
of fulfilling the noblest functions of 
the traveller. Still, 1 admit that, if 
pushed too far, this claim lies open 
to the objection that it brings down 
the great institution of travelling 
to a sort of sensualism—to an in- 
dulgence in the development of 
avimal health and high spirits ; and 
that it is necessary for a catholic 
heart to leave room for those who 
are in search of food for the eye and 
the intellect, and who, viewing the 
locomotion as the reverse of plea- 
sure in itself, and the mere price 
paid for higher enjoyments, look only 
to its being as brief and as little 
troublesome to them as possible. I 
have no objection to touch my hat 
to*such people where I can find 
them — but they are rare. The mest 
prominent symptom by which one 
will detect them is, a due apprecia- - 
tion in conversation of the genius, 
as it were, of the different parts of 
the world —of the prominent char- 
acteristics to be met with in one 
town or state as distinguished from 
others. When you hear people 
talk indiscriminately of how things 
are done “on the Continent,” they 
are none of these, but belong to 
that most abject class of tourists 
who spread outwards over Europe 
with the common herd at the dic- 
tation of the guide-books. There is 
an old story, which it is unnecessary, 
to trace to its source, about a Cock- * 
ney having once in the course of his 
life found his way to the outer edge 
of London, when be came to the 
amazing conclusion that the country 
was a very large place, — ‘‘ nearly as 
large as town.” Some travellers 
require to be reminded that the 
European continent also is rather a 
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large place ; and that it contains, be- 
tween Hammerfest and Gibraltar, 
between Rotterdam and Constanti- 
nople, even a greater variety of 
tongues and races and creeds and 
customs than they will find between 
Oape Wrath and the Land’s End. 
If there are people who believe that 
“Home” is one institution under 
_— regulations, and that the 
ontinent is just another institu- 
tion somewhat of the same kind, 
but with different regulations — such 
persons have no claim to be con- 
sidered sagacious or learned ; and 
perhaps they would best consult 
their ease and happiness by remain- 
ing permanently in that one of the 
two institutions with the ways of 
which it has been their good fortune 
to be intimately acqnainted. 
Although the pedestrian is so 
entirely dependent for enjoyment 
on the nature of his ground that 
it is great folly in him to take the 
road without close inquiries regard- 
ing it, it would be well if other 
travellers selected their routes with 
more forethought than they gener- 
ally give to the true elements of 
their own enjoyment. There is, 
and has been since Addison's day, 
just one leading canon for those 
that travel for pleasure or instrac- 
tion — that if they want art they 
must go to Italy and the countries 
adjacent. But there are other in- 
tellectual appetites besides the love 
of classical and Italian art, and 
there are people desirous of in- 
dulging somewhat in these who 
perhaps cannot reach the Mediter- 
ranean. If such a one be restricted 
to Northern Germany, Dresden is 
his place. He may muse and stady 
for months — for a lifetime if he 
pleases — in the wonderful gallery. 
He there - hurries past all other 
attractions that may be dealt with 
afterwards, till he reach the re- 
nowned Madonna standing stately 
and solitary with a quiet chamber 
to itself, and then satisfies himself 
that be gazes probably at the best, 
certainly at the most beautiful, pic- 
ture in the world. To have seen it 
invests him with a piece of intellec- 
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tual property which he can never 
Jose, save with that death of me- 
mory and intellect which would 
leave him uncofscious of his loss. 
Less famous, but very valuable to 
the student, is the gallery of classical 
marbles in Dresden. It bas some 
fine fighting figures, gladiators or 
soldiers, a grand Neptane, and a 
sweet Ariadne ; some noble draped 
female figures, for those who can 
tolerate drapery in marble; and a 
deliciously horrible Silenus, for the 
worshippers of the nude. ‘ 

The kind of art, however, from 
which the passing traveller can de- 
rive the greatest quantity of know- 
ledge and enjoyment, is that which 
is to be found in the outside rather 
than in the interior of buildings. A 
painting demands study, but the 
character and tendency of an edifice 
are taken in ata glance. Archzolo- 
gical study has lately brought new 
and rich ground of this description 
into cultivation, and, by investiga- 
tions and classifications, has given 
the traveller the inestimable advan- 
tage of reading the history of the 
territories he passes through in the 
character of the edifices. The Nor- 
mans, for instance, were the great 
castle-builders ; and the form of the 
castles in any country will show us, 
by a sort of tide- mark, the time 
when they overran it— whether in 
the age of that round-arched mas- 
sive style which has been named 
after them, or in that of the first 
pointed manner, or in any other of 
the progressive varieties which have 
been so sedulously traced and clear- 
ly classified. Pasquier, in that ex- 
ceedingly amusing folio of his, the 
‘Recherches de la France,’ tells ns 
that the term castles in Spain—pretty 
nearly equivalent to that of castles 
in the air —is as old as the Romaunt 
of the Rove, and owes its signifi- 
cance to the fact that there were 
no castles in Spain. So also it 
was almost the only part of 
Europe where the Normans were 
not predominant, the Moors of 
Africa having d@aken the place usu- 
ally assigned to them. 

To any eye that will take the 
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trouble to note what it passes 
over, the destinies of states may 
be everywhere as distinctly read 
in stone. In Scotland we have 
fortified houses of the seventeenth 
century, while in England we must 
go back for them to the wars of the 
Roses. In Saxony, Northern Prus- 
sia, and Bavaria, we see the country 
houses that had to live through the 
seven years’ war protected with many 
stanchions like prisons. Walled 
towns — where the people could not 
spread laterally, and tried to do it 
perpendicularly by building house 
upon house — also tell their own 
story; and so do those Jews’ quar- 
ters, and the places of privilege 
which retain their gates and walls 
within cities. Many of the most 
valuable of these instructive pages 
will not be opened for the student 
by the ordinary guide - books, since 
they are not conspicuous public 
buildings; but there is fortunately 
at the present day an active search 
after all the characteristic types of 
old architecture, domestic as well 
as public. People find interesting 
deposits of it where it is least to 
be expected. Hamburg has had al- 
most a celebrity for architectural 
poverty: and of its churches the 
hard question is to determine which 
is the most hideous. It is almost 
touching to see the great struggle 
the community are making to re- 
verse this reproach in a structure 
which promises to be one of the 
finest modern imitations of middle- 
period Gothic in the world. But 
even here, where one is to expect 
no venerable edifices of note, there 
are some signally striking pieces of 
old street architecture,. the extent 
of which shows to this day how 
wonderfully interesting the place 
had been before its great fire. 
These are fouble rows of amphi- 
bious timber houses, with their 
feet in the water, rising black, 
storey over storey. As the even- 
ing deepens between them, and a 
few lights begin to blink in scat- 
tered groups from the edge of the 
water upwards, the scene is 80 
striking ag to convey that feeling 
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of awe, almost participating in fear, 
which one experiences in looking in 
at night upon a waterfall, with its 
white face and yawning chasms; 
and throughout the flat northern 
seaboard of Europe there are many 
such scenes to compensate in some 
measure for the absence of the 
grand in nature or the ambitious 
in art. — 

The ‘ecclesiastical is the branch 
of architecture after which the pur- 
suit is at present hottest. With 
some people it is almost constituting 
a religion called ecclesiology, and 
to a large number it is the great 
end and aim of all travelling; nor 
can any one condemn it as either 
degrading or trifling. To know 
where they will find their appro- 
priate food is of as much import- 
ance to them as good ghooting- 
ground is to the sportsman; and he 
who misleads them—and, alas! often 
are they misled by the ignorant 
and the stupid — has a heavy re- 
sponsibility on his head. In look- 
ing about them for a good start, 
it may be well for such people to 
remember how little the north of 
Germany can contribute to their 
satisfaction. Besides Hamburg, Ber- 
lin, Dresden, and Leipzie scarcely 
afford a vestige of tolerable Gothic. 
In Prague there is great store of it, 
of an extremely curious and plea- 
sant character, but it is not very 
old. I searched in vain.even there 
for any types of what we call the 
Norman and the German Roman- 
esque—the style that is the connect- 
ing link between the Roman and 
the pointed, and which, wherever 
it is found, is so significant a tes- 
timony to the history of Cliristian- 
ity; for it tells us that in the place 
where it is the people were Chris- 
tian at least at a date as early as 
that in which the style was fashion- 
able; and also that, whatever may 
have been formerly, at that time 
they held their Christianity depen- 
dent on Rome, whence they took 
the form of the temple in which 
they worshipped. 

For remnants of this extremely 
interesting school of architecture 
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on this side of the Alps, the most 

olific and hopeful fields are the 

ine couatry and France. It is 
singular, though it might be ac- 
counted for historically, had one 
time and patience for the argument, 
that these remains are so scarce in 
Northern Germany, yet reappear in 
full vigour in Sweden — as _ witness 
Lund, Upsala, and Wisby. Yet the 
district where they are not, in the 
great towns, is not altogether des- 
titute of specimens to be found by 
the diligeut investigator. Magde- 
barg, sufficiently conspicuous by the 
affluence and airy lightness of its 
pointed architecture and its beauti- 
ful monuments, has a good founda- 
tion of Norman to fall back upon. 
Not far distant from it is the 
Schloss- kirche of Quedlenberg, a 
great study to the archeologist 
whose specialty is Norman. Then 
the same district provides further 
specimens at Hildersheim, Halber- 
stadt, Gandersheim, and Nicolaus- 
berg. All these oddly enough clus- 
ter round the Harz range of moun- 
tains; and the few others in Northern 
Germany seem to penetrate in the 
same direction — as Paulinzell, sur- 
rounded by an actual leafy remnant 
of the old Thuringian forest, Arn- 
stadt, and Meresberg. Specimens 
of the article may also be found in 
Bavaria, though not in the capital ; 
and, as I can tell from experience 
how good a turn it is to be told of 
some book that contains a complete 
directory on any matter of inquiry 
when ove is searching vaguely and 
frantically through miscellaneous 
books, which have been made for 
other objects than the one just on 
hand, I shall’ here communicate to 
others the favour done to myself by 
a genial and learned friend, who, to 
his knowledge and appreciation of 
architecture, adds many other accom- 
plishments, in saying how admir- 
able a directory to the early eccle- 
siastical architectare of Europe 
generally, will be found in the ‘Ge- 
schichte der Baukunst’ of Franz 
Kugler. 

Berlin, by the way, is a town 
from which a certain school of archi- 
tectural critics must consider them- 
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selves excluded, under pai not 
only of finding their principles 
shocked, but of being compelled to 
participate in something like an im- 
morality, if not a crime. Their high 
priest and dictator has levelled 
against a certain style of art a 
quantity of very hard terms — terms 
that would be actionable to the ex- 
tent of heavy damages if the style 
were an individual human _ beiog 
who would prosecute. Among other 
offensive characteristics he says 
that it is “sensual.” Of course no 
man with an ordinary conscience 
will go where sensuality abounds. 
To such a person going to Berlin 
would be equivalent to frequenting 
any other naughty sort of place 
with a name not fit to be mentioned 
in good society. The  sensualism 
in Berlin is abundant and unblush- 
ing; indeed,.I am not aware that 
in that handsome but shameless 
city there is a single specimen of 
decorous Gothic, for neither to St. 
Mary’s nor St. Matilda’s can this 
merit be attributed. Let the fol- 
lowers of the creed in question, there- 
fore, look to it, lest by any piece of 
fortuitous negligepce they sbquld 
find themselves in.an absolute state 
of esthetic sinfulness and shame. 
On the other hand, I have not 
much sympathy with the zealous 
admirers of that group of classic 
edifices which cluster round the end 
of Unter den Linden, and am in- 
clined even to be disrespectfully 
critical to the celebrated facade of 
the museum. In a Grecian colonnade 
and its . entablature, the artistic 
achievement is the vast strength 
given to those comparatively slender 
cylinders by the superposition of a 
weight above, laid in accurately ad- 
jasted tiers. Look at the Acropolis 
and Pestum. Without giving it a 
weight to support, you detract from 
the simple dignity and grandeur of 
the arrangement; and so _ these 
Prussian pillars, having nothing 
but a puny moulding laid along 
their tops, are thus divested of the 
function in which their dignity 
and beauty lie. Nor can I think 
there is congruity in phtting those 
celebrated frescoes of Schinkel be- 
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hiad the pillars. The arrangement 
brings architecture and painting 
into decided collision. You cannot 
look at both and feel the influence 
of a harmonious whole. The pillars 
stand in the way of the picture — 
the picture dazzles the eye that is 
dealing with the symmetry of the 
pillars. Added to the general affee- 
tation of exceeding airy lightness 
about the building, the pictures give 
it a temporary look; and somehow 
the whole has a good deal the effect of 
a very magnificent and sumptuous 
caravan for a wild beasts’ show. 
Among the features of the other 
chief edifices of Berlin, that most am- 
bitious of all architectural achieve- 
ments — the dome — predominates. 
Now a dome may be used in two 
ways — either to preside over a build- 
ing, or to preside over a city. If it 
be the harmonious culmination of a 
cluster of minarets or other pro- 
jections in a building, it matters 
not how small it may be; it presides 
over the buildig. But if a dome 
stand naked and alone, it is the 
culminatiog point of the whole 
group of buildings above which it 
rears its head, and should be of cor- 
responding dimensions, St. Paunl’s 
is perhaps about the smallest - sized 


dome that could perform this fanc- . 


tion with becoming dignity ; and, in- 
deed, it would be liable to the objec- 
tion of poverty bat for the matchless 
symmetry of its form, which — its size 
not being noticeably too small — ab- 
sorbs the gazer’s attention. The 
chief dome in Berlin is that on the 
“palace — a very brilliant and con- 
spicuous sight, bat too small for its 
position ; and the ‘other knobs here 
and there are still more impover- 
ished and unhappy looking. Even 
now farther paliry domes are pop- 
ping up their heads from a new 
opera- house. I saw these speci- 
mens of the sensual in the uncom- 
fortable sordidness of half- pat-on 
finery, getting themselves plastered, 
washed, and painted, to be present- 
able. 

And here opens the consideration 
how far the avowed and continued 
efforts of the German monarchs to 
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establish systems of high art have 
had an isfluence on the eye and 
mind of the people. It would be 
easy, 80 far as externals go, to main- 
tain that the influence is clear and 
decided. Examine the furniture, 
the plate, and the exterior decora- 
tions of the dwelling - houses, and you 
see a decided predominance of some 
esthetic or other; in Berlin it is 
naturally the cold classic — in other 
places it is the more profuse medi- 
eval. Form and symbol are the 
qualities sought after — not, as with 
us, the predominance of size and 
abundance of costly material. It 
chanced once that, being in com- 
paoy with a British silversmith 
breakfasting in a dirty ill - condi- 
tioned inn on the upper Rhine, I 
drew his attention to the wonderful 
classic accuracy and aptness of the 
silver tea- set on the table, and asked 
how we could not get the same at 
home. He made me observe that, 
simple as the articles looked, they 
absorbed a deal of elaborate and 
precise work; while, as the artist 
gave his attention entirely to the 
beauty of the form without reference 
to bulk, there was a deal of silver 
used, and but little to show for it, 
It was practicable to set before the 
British customer an article looking 
twice as large, with more appearance 
of work in it, for half the money; 
and there is no doubt where his choice 
would lie. 

Next comes the question, How 
deep does the wsthetic penetrate 
among our friends over the water? 
Does it go into their nature, or is it 
mere fashion and imitation? I de- 
cline the responsibility of answering 
these large questions; but I cannot 
help noting that in the toy-shops 
one may still see those nasty little 
devices which keep prominently 
forward all that in our well-ordered 
nurseries is kept as far as possible 
out of mind and out of existence; 
and that the parents of the humbleat 
English hamlet — where esthetics 
are alike unknown as a word or ao 
idea — would at ence put in the fire 
the toys that are handed to Prussian 
children. 
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It is in observing how they dis- 
of their dead that one gets 
closest to the heart of a people; 
and the reflective wanderer should 
take all opportunities he can get 
for meditations among the tombs 
in various places, and among com- 
munities of varied characteristics. 
Much is said about the contrast of 
the German graveyards to ours in 
the many but trifling testimonies 
that they exhibit of the continued 
sorrow of the living, in cherished 
plants, wreaths of flowers, and other 
votive offerings. But this, like all 
other things, has two sides; and one 
accustomed to the solid if not har- 
monious character of our mortuary 
art, is apt to be impressed with a 
feeling of the temporary and fugi- 
tive value of what he finds in many 
other Christian countries. The 
great cemetery in Hamburg, which 
the guide - books recommend people 
to go to see, is positively offensive 
in this respect, and gives an impres- 
sion of a desire in the living to 
make these gifts to the dead as 
flimsy, fagitive, and cheap as pos- 
sible. The head timbers, if they 
may be so called — the crosses of flat 
blackened timber — are so thickly 
crowded as to look like a yard for 
disposing of old wood, wherein frag- 
ments of coffins happened to be the 
commodity for the time predomi- 
nant. Even of the stone monu- 
ments, ruoning the eye cursorily 
over them, I made a general esti- 
mate that upon only one in ten was 
the inscription cut — on the others 
it was merely painted. It follows, 
then, that those who take an interest 
in the preservation of the memory 
of the dead, have made no provision 
for the commemoration continuing 
in existence after they themselves 
have ceased to live or have ceased to 
pay active attention to the monu- 
ment. 

Whether or not it is owing to 
the diffusion of good taste, through 
the efforts of the central govern- 
ment, I have certainly found the 
cemeteries and other graveyards of 
Prussia, Saxony, and even Austria, 
pleasanter places of meditation 
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than that large Hamburg ceme- 
tery. My most pleasant recollec- 
tions in this kind of topography are 
from the village churchyards in 
Saxony. In them I have geen an 
almost gay and animated effect from 
the quantity of minute sculpture dis- 
tributed over them — it is not high 
art, of course, but still a cut con- 
siderably above the flat death’s- 
heads and tow-wigged cherubims 
which are the staple ornaments of 
our own village churchyards, as 
well as of the painted likenesses 
which bedaubed those of Switzer- 
land and Bavaria. Yet, though 
pretty, and all in decent order, 
there is an aspect of the temporary 
about the whole. The inscriptions 
are generally painted on the stone, 
not incised, and require constant 
restoration. I have in my eye at 
this moment an infant’s grave in 
one of these churchyards, On the 
top of the stone is a small cabinet 
with a glass front — a very neat and 
fragile piece of wor, but the glass 
is bright and the rosewood veneer- 
ing is well waxed. Within it are a 
few fresh flowers, with some orna- 
mental trifles of not quite so fugi- 
tive a character. In our country a 
rainy day with a wind would wash 
away the whole affair. It seemed 
to have stood some months, how- 
ever, kept by careful attention good 
as new; for on the stone beneath, 
with some lines about early blighted 
blossom, it was stated that the 
object of all this tender sorrow was 
born on the 20th of March 1861, 
and died on the 8th of July follow- 
ing. When I took down the note of 
these dates the month of April in 
the present year was nearly at an 
end. Well, perhaps it may be fairly 
argued that people have no right 
to raise a permanent monument, 
and say, Stand there and tell the 
world to all ages to come how I 
have grieved. The great proclama- 
tion may be a lie, contradicted by 
the after condact of the proclaimer ; 
and it is more honest that the testi- 
mony of grief should remain no 
longer than its fresh utterance in 
the renewal of the flowers and the 
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careful tending of other fragile 
memorials, showing, in their very 
fragility, that their custodier never 
forgets them. Whether this be the 
right view or not,it was with a 
regret, not deeper, I hope, than the 
occasion called for, that I thought 
of the hand that tended that little 
cabinet dropping itself into decay 
or tiring of its work, and then, 
after a brief interval of withering 
flowers and broken glass and rot- 
ting timber, the thing would be 
thrust aside as an eyesore. One 
may see sometimes at the present 
day, in avy of our museums, the 
mummy of some Egyptian child: 
it may, for all we know, have fallen 
in the day fatal to the first-born; 
and our children, in this nineteenth 
century, look into its face with a 
curious kind of awe, and say it still 
shows lines of beauty, and must 
have been a pretty child. What 
shall we say between the two sys- 
tems—the temporary or the per- 
manent? 

Any one who delights in sudden 
and surprising contrasts, should go 
rapid!y, without sojourn in apy 
intervening place, from Berlin to 
Prague. He leaves behind him 
cold, calm, quiet, correct classical- 
ity—he comes to such a_ wild, 
incoherent, chaotic, tempestuous 
scene as he could not, without see- 
ing it, have deemed it possible for 
human hands to have made out of 
so hard and unpliant a material as 
stone. There is a mixture and 
jostling of styles in the architec- 
ture itself, but it is in the malti- 
tudinous statuary that the effect of 
thorough turbulence is achieved. 
It is all gigantic, and seems all in 
motion and all antagonistic; no 
harmony, unless one can call it har- 
mony to have one uniform impres- 
sion of wild discord. It is like 
the fruit of an artistic school that, 
from study of the wars of the 
giant gods of Greece, or the rows 
in the Norse Valhalla, had been 
founded by a Michael Angelo, and 
got resuscitating impulses of fresh 
blood from Salvator and Rubens. 
In one spot only is there the sense 
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of majestic repose one seeks in 
architecture —it is in the cathedral ; 
but, as if it were typical, this is but 
a fragment, with the fracture very 
openly exposed; and inside it is 
peopled like the other churches 
with gigantic and excited statuary. 
Look up at the effigies of some of 
the minor saints, known to have 
been very quiet fellows when in 
the flesh, at the statues of ‘the 
apostles, and attempts to embody 
existences still more solemn, it is 
the same throughout — everywhere 
the colossal and the ‘turbulent. 
Take the group on the bridge, 
commemorating the missionary tri- 
umphs of Ignatius Loyola, and 
those followers of his who took 
the name of a greater master, as an 
instance of the tone and temper of 
all this world of wild scuipture. 
The saint’s countenance is not 
lighted up with the angelic lustre 
of spiritual triumph; the conquered 
nations at his feet have not the 
divine meekness of converts awak-. 
ened to a sense of the awful perils 
whence they have been rescued. 
No. The gigantic saint looks like 
one of the Berserker of old, who 
laughed and exulted in contest and 
carnage on the subdued humanities 
beneath him. The MHottentot, the 
Malay, the Caucasian, and others, 
all wriggle under him in pain and 
humiliation, like creatures that had 
got a tremendous thrashing. That 
ancestress of our present gracious 
Sovereign, who especially connects 
her with the Scottish sovereigns of 
the Stuart dynasty, basked here for. 
a brief period of transient royalty: 
as wife of the Elector - Palatine 
Frederick, commonly spoken of as 
the unfortunate, from his blanders 
about the crown of Bohemia, which 
he thought he had gained. It was 
among the mistakes of the young 
couple that they proposed to sweep. 
away the characteristic statues of 
Prague, especially those ranged on 
either side of the bridge, It was 
& preposterous idea for any but 
deadly enemies to entertain. Prague 
would no more be herself without 
those statues on the bridge, than 
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Milan without its cathedral, or 
Amsterdam without its windmills ; 
and the citizens —if by such a name 
the wild people of that time could 
be called — grumbled and threatened 
resistance. 

An exception will awaken one to 
a consciousness of the nature of 
the prevailing law of esthetics 
here. Between the bridges, a mo- 
nument dedicated to the late Em- 
peror Francis may be repeatedly 
passed by the stranger unobserved ; 
when he does notice it, however, he 
finds it to be a considerable thing, 
in the prim anguiar Gothic of the 
modern German school. It has 
been compared to Scott’s Monu- 
ment in Edinburgh, but so de- 
pressed is it in the presence of its 
wild herd of companions, that it 
looks like something one would 
try to put on a drawing-table. 

Prague is orderly for the time 
being, but not with that deep-cen- 
tred orderliness that appears in 
Berlin. The mark of the pressure 
is visible. There is specially con- 
spicuous one of the Continental 
characteristics most offensive to in- 
habitants of Britain—the eternal 
soldier. I never saw him any- 
where else so rife and ubiquitous. 
And not only had he the practice, 
uousual elsewhere, of marching on 
the pavement, but I have seen 
there the whole street, from wall to 
wall, swept by heavy columns. I 
wonder now, were a British sub- 
ject swept off the pavement in this 
manner, would it be a case for re- 
dress? The preliminary step to 
the settlement of so interesting a 
constitutional question is too dis- 
agreeable, however, to be under- 
takeo. It does not commend them 
to one’s tolerance to remember that 
their flag is very deficient in the 
grand victorious traditions which 
give lustre to others —such as that 
of France, of Prussia, and even of 
Russia; and that any awe and 
deference they receive is earned 
by their adaptability to home use. 
Those azure gallooned | spindles of 
theirs seem indeed somehow to have 
a fugitive volatility about them 
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better suiting them for the retreat 
than the advance; and there is a 
working-day, hard, dull tone im- 
parted to all their movements from 
the absence of music—nothing to 
guide their march but the tin-kettle 
rat-tat, so common in Germany. 
I found out, by the way, why the 
German troops do not, like ours, 
march through the towns to the 
performance of a band: the pas- 
sion of the Germans for music is so 
powerful that it would be impos- 
sible to get through the mob brought 
together by such a performance. I 
made the discovery thus: One 
morning, at five o’clock, I was awak- 
ened in the Victoria in Dresden by 
very lively music. It was a mili- 
tary band, marching along, not fol- 
lowed by the rank and file, but 
having in front, in rear, and on 
either flank, a compact body of 
civilians, well dressed in dark 
clothes, who marched in live, and 
kept step with perfect precision. 
Every one has remarked how, when 
troops march along the streets with 
us, the extreme rabble march with 
them as if. on solemn duty, their 


countenances and general bearing 
imparting defiance, and the an- 
nouncement that ‘Britons never, 


never shall be slaves!” Many of the 
well-dressed classes perhaps feel the 
attraction, but are ashamed to give 
way to it. These, however, formed 
the bulk of the Saxon procession, 
insomuch that, while with us a 
regiment changing quarters is like 
a red shawl with a ragged fringe, 
here the resemblance was to a black 
pall with a patch of blue let into 
its centre. 

Is it, by the way, a relish for 
music, or the reverse, that so addicts 
the Bobemians to hand-organs that 
the whole country is strewed with 
them? Pickets of grinders are post- 
ed round every town and village. 
One grinds on continuously, an- 
other waits till a passer-by comes 
nearly opposite, and then opens his 
orchestra. The wretch expects to 
be paid, totally oblivious of how 
powerful is the restraint which the 
poor, frail, human creature must 
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place on himself who abstains from 
smashing hig infernal machine into 
lucifer - matches. So completely 
are the very winds tainted with 
this organism, that I thought I 
could feel a faint suspicion of it even 
in the breezes that swept the sum- 
mits of the Bohemian mountains. 
Bat | am getting into disagree- 
able topics, and had better stop. 
One word to the reader before 
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parting. I found that the inn- 
keepers this year expected a defi- 
ciency in the touring harvest owing 
to that northern meteor, the Lon- 
don Exhibition. To those wise 
persons to whom a word is snfii- 
cient, this will indicate the pre- 
sent as decidedly a suitable season 
for a Continental ramble; and I 
hope all who take it may find it a 
pleasant one. 





TEN YEARS OF 


Wispom crying in the streets in 
the person of a flaneur, ia a novel 
spectacle. It is in the quiet closet 
of the student that we look for a 
Montesquieu or a De Tocqueville ; 
but here comes a lounger of Paris, 
an habitué of the cafés, an aimless 
stroller on the boulevards, to in- 
struct us in one of the most inter- 


esting, and not least momentous, 
epochs of modern times. The 


period is only ten years, it is true 
—and they refer only to France. 
The Fianeur does not lift his re- 
gards to Europe. He does not 
seek to explain or discuss the for- 
eign policy of Napoleon III. He 
tells us nothing that affects the 
now moot question of our fortifi- 
cations, iron fleets, and Armstrong 
guns. It is Imperialism at home 
that forms the subject of his mus- 
ings. The Emperor in relation to 
the Army, to Paris, to Socialism, 
to Commerce — such is his subject ; 
and when he speaks of the Imperial 
policy abroad, he contents himself 
with viewing it from within, and 
estimates it only by its influence 
upon the public mind of France. 
His tableau of Napoleonic Imperi- 
alism, therefore, shows us but half 
the subject; as regards Europe, 
by far the less important half; bat 
as regards Trance, the delineation 
is tolerably complete, although there 
ure some ugly minor points which 


IMPERIALISM, 


the author prefers to pass over rather 
than to discuss, 

Of course the author is not a fla- 
neur. We are thankful to say he 
does not give us any more “ photo- 
graphs of Paris life,” such as the 
genus of a flaneur might perhaps, 
in his most industrious mood, aspire 
to sketch. The author’s forte is not 
photography, but reflection. It is 
not the facts of the hour, as they 
image themselves on the senso- 
rium of the lounger—it is not the 
clever phrase and shrewd - witted 
observation of the man about town 
— that oceupy the pages “of this 
volame. We have here the work 
of an able, painstaking, and vigo- 
rous thinker, who evidently has 
hunted carefully for facts and 
figures, but who saves the reader 
all labour by arranging his thrice- 
sifted materials in masterly order, 
and setting them forth with no small 
amount of literary skill. 4 

The bonds of international re- 
lationship in Europe have become 
so close that some of the old stock 
phrases of cosmopolitan _ philan- 
thropy now assume the form of 
very solid facts. That when one 
part of the European common- 
wealth suffers, all suffer with it, is 
a truth which comes home to us 
with a force which it had not in 
the days of our forefathers. France 
has been long in trouble, and very 
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heartily do we wish her out of it. 
We should do so out of sympathy 
for a great and gallant people, 
whose history, though it has some- 
times been full of horror and mi- 
sery, has never long ceased to be 
glorious. We do so not less be- 
cause her troubles have been, and 
still are, very costly to ourselves 
and to. Europe. We know there 
are many who take a desponding 
view of the future of France. They 
regard her terrific convulsions dur- 
ing the last seventy years as the 
spasmodic efforts of a maniac, whose 
life wastes away with each new ob- 
jectless outburst, and for whom 
there is no issue but death or the 
impotence of chronic paralysis. 
France seems to them a nation 
running to seed. We entertain an 
opposite view; a happier, and we 
think a truer one. A _ nation of 
forty millions, the most homogene- 
ous too in Europe, never dies. In 
due time it regenerates itself. There 
are indeed many features of the 
past which seem to justify a de- 
sponding view. The most diverse 
means have been tried, the most 
consummate genius displayed, by 
some of the recent rulers of France 
— the most brilliant energy has been 
put forth by the people, yet the 
unvarying result has been failure 
and disappointment. Republican 
institutions, supported by a Reign 
of Terror, were tried and failed ; 
military conquest, led by the great- 
est Emperor of modern times, was 
tried and failed ; Reaction and the 
old dynasty failed ; Constitutional- 
ism and a policy of peace failed ; 
again a Republic was tried and 
failed ; and now once more we have 
an Emperor. Why should not the 
cycle still revolve? Why should 
not this imperial regime fall in its 
turn, and a Bourbon or an Orlean- 
ist, or first one and then the other, 
again appear on the scene? 

Such an issue is not improbable. 
We do not presume to fix a term 
for the troubles of France. We do 
not presume to fix a time when the 
weary cycle will cease to revolve. 
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Yet of this we feel assured, that 
whether or not Napoleon III. will 
see it out, the cycle of revolution 
is nearing its close. However per- 
plexing each successive phase of 
recent French history appears when 
taken by itself, we are now enabled 
to view the stream of events over 
so long a period, that we begin 
clearly to perceive the nexus of 
events, and the true character of the 
position. The malady under which 
France is labouring is seen to be a 
rare but well-known form of na- 
tional disease, only of a more aggra- 
vated kind than has yet been wit- 
nessed in modern Europe.© It is a 
fever which, commencing with a 
period of furious delirium, after the 
first burst is over, takes the inter- 
mittent form of alternate action 
and reaction, till, each access of the 
fever becoming more distant and 
less severe, the equilibrium of health 
is restored. We rate very highly 
the influence of great men upon 
their times, but they cannot con- 
tend successfully against the circum- 
stances of their age. In truth they 
never seek to do so. Generally by 
an instinct, rather than as a matter 
of calculation, they keep in barmony 
with the spirit of the hour — they 
are by nature en rapport with their 
countrymen. They act only by 
means of the forces already existing ; 
and however the triumph may be 
theirs, the means existed indepen- 
dently of them. It is easy to be 
wise after the event, and to con- 
demn as blunderers the various mon- 
archs and chiefs who have ruled 
France since 1792. It is easy to 
assert that Napoleon I. ruined 
himself by his wars and ambiti- 
ous foreign policy ; but it would be 
difficult to show that he would have 
been more successful if he had 
been more peaceful. It is the great 
lesson of history —it is the first 
principle of imperial statesmanship, 
that the best means of calming a 
country that has been torn by the 
conflict of contending factions, is to 
divert its attention to foreign affairs, 
and to unite all classes by appeal- 
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ing to them in support of the hon- 
our and common interests of the 
country. Napoleon I., a great 
military genius, and a man of in- 
tense action, applied this counter- 
irritant to revolutionary France ; 
and though he fell at last, and gave 
place to the old dynasty, we doubt 
whether any other course would 
have enabled him to die on the 
throne, or to prevent the return of 
the Bourbons. The Restoration, 
again, has been blamed for its reac- 
tionary spirit ; bat what other course 
was open to it? And had not Louis 
XVIII to make more than one 
coup d’éta® against the Chambers, by 
changes in the electoral law, for the 
very purpose of preventing the Royal- 
ist reaction in the country becom- 
ing still more overwhelming? Then 
as to the peace policy and bourgeois 
spirit of the Orleanist regime: had 
not Louis Philippe seen the failure 
of a warlike policy even when di- 
rected by Napoleon the Great 2? And 
were not the bourgeois habits of the 
Sovereign apparently well adapted 
to propitiate the passion for equa- 
lity, or envy of distinction, which 
had contributed to produce the fall 
of the aristocratic regime of the 
Restoration? The Revolution of 
the Barricades was entirely the work 
of the middle classes ; and if Louis 
Philippe rested his power upon 
them and the National Guards, they 
were, to all appearance, his safest 
and most natural supports. He 
could not appeal either to the army 
or to the masses by adopting a vigor- 
ous foreign policy: the moment he 
tried it, as in the EHastern question, 
he found himself isolated and help- 
less. It may be said, indeed, that 
he ought to have made alliances, and 
played off the Great Powers against 
one another, like the present Em- 
peror ; but the excesses and aggres- 
sions of the first Revolution were 
then so fresh in the memory of 
Europe, that the march of the Gal- 
lic eagles to the frontier would 
have been the signal for a general 
coalition. In trath, without im- 
putting infallibility to Napoleon L., 
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and while admitting the mediocre 
capacity of his three immediate suc- 
cessors, we do not believe that any 
amouut of sagacity on their part 
would have sufficed to close “ the 
gulf of the Revolution,” and to re- 
consolidate the monarchy and _poli- 
tical institutions of France. 

The gulf of the Revolation, which 
his uncle aspired to close, still 
yawns under the feet of Napoleon 
IT. But the danger is passing 
by —the storm has almost spent it- 
self: in a quarter of a century more 
there will be the old calm. The 
national health is regaining its sta- 
bility ; the violent reactions from 
heat to cold which have marked the 
progress of the fever are subsiding ; 
and in the lifetime of the present 
generation, the cycle of revolution 
will have completed itself, and the 
national mind be again in stable 
equilibrium. This is the chief rea- 
son why we attach more importance 
to the success of Napoleon III. than 
to that of his predecessors. They 
were doomed to fail. In their time 
no medicine however strong, no 
treatment however sagacious, could 
have stopped the recurrence of the 
ague-fits. Now the case is different ; 
and although the odds still are 
against Napoleon III. establishing 
his dynasty and quietly handing 
down his crown to his son, success 
on his part has become almost en- 
tirely a question of time. Let him 
reign for twenty more years as suc- 
cessfully as he has reigned daring 
the last ten, and the problem wil be 
solved ; France will have reconsoli- 
dated herself; and again the crown 
will become settled on one family. 
The only question is, Will that 
family be Napoleon’s or another ? 

Prolonged life is indispensable 
to his success: every other requi- 
site he appears to possess. He has 
made France respected and feared 
abroad. He has covered her arms 
with glory. He has made Paris, as 
it were, the capital of Europe, the 
meeting-place of Congresses, and 
the abode of Kings. He reigns 
like an Emperor; everything he 
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does in person is generous or 
magnificent. He will not yield 


an inch to force; but he antici- 
pates the pressure of public opin- 
ion, and yields on the instant 
when he sees the circumstances of 
the time requires concession. It is 
the arm of iron in the glove of 
velvet. He can yield gracefully, 
for he is known to be strong: 
hence every concession of his is 
prized by the nation as a gift, 
rather than accepted as a right. 
But he is a great administrator, as 
well as a strong ruler and a mighty 
politician. It is well to make a 
country glorious — it is still better 
to make it prosperous. Every one 
who enters France must be strack 
with the extraordinary changes and 
improvements which bave been ef- 
fected during the last ten years. 
The band of the Emperor has been 
everywhere. Every department of 
the national wellbeing appears to 
have been passed in review by him, 
and success has gone with him as 
yet in all that be has attempted. 
Englishmen, very naturally, have 
misgivings as to the wisdom of a 
policy which assigns the initiative 
in industrial enterprise to the Gov- 
ernment. Our whole notions and 
habits of business are opposed to 
such a system. We seldom hesitate 
to pronounce it off-hand rotten and 
bad. It would be so in this coun- 
try, but it is different in France. 
There, there can be no dispute 
about the privciple. The French 
people have long sanctioned the 
interference of the Government in 
the private relations of the people 
for the general good. They not 
only sanction — they expect it. It 
is indeed a remarkable spectacle 
which France presents in this re- 
spect. 
Bianeur observes, “ hopes and trusts 
in Government initiative, Govern- 
ment employ, Governneit patron- 
age, Government encouragement, 
Government subvention, and Gov- 
ernment movopoly. The rivers are 
periodically flooding their banks ; 
swamps and marshes wait to be 
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reclaimed ; railways are to be con- 
structed ; roads are wanted ; ports 
require improvements; agriculture 
demands draining, irrigation, and a 
better breed of animals; storms, 
hail, and drought injure the crops ; 
fire consumes buildings; boats and 
nets are lost in fishing; manufac- 
tures and commerce are suffering 
from a crisis; ‘the people have 
neither work por bread; and the 
Government is expected to remedy 
all these evils and shortcomings, 
besides thousands of others. It is 
to act the part of universal Provi- 
dence, charged to help, to encou- 
rage and to do the work®of every- 
bedy — an impersonation of the 
god Vishnu, with numberless eyes, 
hands, and feet—or a revival of 
Figaro, the renowned barber of Se- 
ville.” It is a mistake to suppose 
that this interference and assistance 
of the Government in works of 
public utility, and in industrial and 
commercial enterprise, date from 
the commencement of the Imperial 
regime. It took place under the 
Restoration — under Louis Philippe 
—and during the short-lived Re- 
public of 1848. There is not a 
year since 1820, in which extraor- 
dinary works do not figure in the 
Budget, with sums varying in 
amount from one to seven millions 
sterling, which were employed in 
the construction of canals, roads, 
and railways, the improvement of 
rivers and ports, erection of light- 
houses, and other works. Jn tact, 
the last years of the Government 
of Louis Philippe, when the first 
impulse was given to railways, 
and to the fortifications of Paris, 
show sums voted by the State for 
extraordinary works which have 
never been equalled under Napo- 
leon II]. The rage has never been 
against the pretensions of the Gov- 
ernment to act the part of Provi- 
dence, but against the manner in 
which it has discharged this duty. 
Special reasons existed for the 
continuance aud more elaborate de- 
velopment of this system by the 
Imperial Government. If you take 
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away politics from a nation, you 
must give it something instead. 
The coup d’élat suppressed Parlia- 
mentary Government and _ political 
life in France; and the Emperor, 
resolved, by every means in his 
power, to direct the whole energies 
of the nation to industry and money- 
making. In almost every depart- 
ment the national industry was 
lagging behind the times. There 
was a want of enterprise, of specu- 
lation. Men who had made a little 
money, instead of employing it to 


extend their business, hoarded it, 
or put it out in some very safe in- 
vestment “at very low interest. 
Commercial knowledge was very 


limited, commercial credit was very 
restricted ; public companies were 
in little favour, and the country 
was denied the advantages which 
arise from a concentration of capital. 
It was the Emperor’s interest and 
desire to open this vast field of in- 
dustrial enterprise, as the best and 
most alluring diversion from the 
old game of factious politics. But 
there was another reason why .he 
should do this. It was Socialism 
which made the Revolution of 1848; 
it was the fury of the Socialists that 
still menaced France, when Louis 
Napoleon summarily took the reins 
of government into his own strong 
hands, and offered to save the nation 
from its own feuds, ‘The fury of 
faction is imperilling Society,” he 
said, ‘‘I undertake to save it; will 
you trust me?” The country ral- 
lied at the appeal, the army was 
devoted to him, and Socialism was 
pat down. But it was not left to 
rankle in the breasts of the work- 
ing-classes; and gather its forces for 
another outbreak. All that was 
practicable in Socialism, all that was 
consistent with society, the Emperor 
resolved to adopt and carry out on 
the part of the State. The dreams 
of the phbalansterians have been re- 
duced into a practical shape, and the 
principle of As:ociation has been 
applied in a new way, and on an im- 
mense scale. Socialism-—in this 
agreeing with true science — holds 
that the interests of the individual 
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are identical with the interests of the 
community, and that the collision 
between the two arises from the one- 
sided view which each takes of the 
truth. In England we leave every 
man and class to fight their own 
battle; believing that the best 
wisdom is that which is bought by 
experience, and that the conflict of 
interests and opinions will gradu- 
ally lead to a perception of the 
truth. We are a sober - minded 
race, who do not fight out our 
question in the streets. But the 
French, who are ever prone to sup- 
port their arguments by barricades, 
and who also have felt the evil re- 
sults of such appeals to force, prefer 
another way of solving the difficulty. 
In order to prevent collision, they say, 
a superior power is necessary to direct 
and guide individual efforts, to assign 
his place to every one; to encourage 
and help the weak, and to restrain the 
strong. The superior power which is 
thus to direct and to mediate is, of 
course, the Government. All waste of 
labour and energy, they say, will thus 
be avoided ; and, as a consequence, the 
total production will be greatly in- 
creased, and the share of each indivi- 
dual augmented. A proposition indis- 
putably true, so far as theory goes; 
and, however inapplicable to our own 
country, the modified adoption of this 
principle by the Imperial Govern- 
mept has certainly worked wonders 
for France. . 

Any tourist may obserye the im- 
provement that bas taken place in 
France of late years; but it is in 
the capital that the changes and im- 
provements are most patent, and 
have excited the greatest amount of 
attention and discussion. The cap- 
ita] is transformed. There is a New 
Paris, and Old Paris is fast disap- 
pearing. Our Flaneur, with great 
piquancy and literary art, describes 
the ‘dissolving views” which Paris 
presents, and the fine wide boule- 
vards and stately rows of houses, 
like palaces, which are rising from 
the ruins of narrow alleys and sor- 
did habitations. But the sight may 
be seen any day, at the cost of a few 
pounds : it is the political side of the 
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question which suggests examination. 
It is almost laughable to think of a 
Flaneur settling such grave questions. 
It is impossible to conceive a being 
whose greatest characteristic is “a 
horror of all definite aim,” ransacking 
budgets and accounts of all kinds to 
find how this sum was got and how 
that sum was spent. But let us take 
him as he comes before us; and a 
single sample of his clear concise style 
and solid thinking will show the value 
of his book. Here are some of his 
remarks on the object of the Em- 
peror in making those vast changes 
io his capital, and on the various 
opinions which are entertained as to 
the ultimate issue of the under- 
taking : — 


“To solve practically this social pro- 
blem, and to heal the breach between 
bourgeois and ouvrier, became thus one 
of the most arduous tasks to which the 
new monarch was pledged, and on the 
success of which his own safety de- 
pended, 

“The transformation of Paris repre- 
sents one side of this solution of the 
social system, the failure of which over- 
threw the Republic. It is the most im- 
portant one, for Paris was the cradle of 
the system and its battle-field. The ex- 
treme solution of the problem by the 
establishment of the ateliers nationaux 
has too signally failed for its renewal to 
he attempted; and the only way out of 
the difficulty seemed some compromise 
by which both antagonists, capital and 
labour, might .gain, and the Imperial 
Government have the credit of the whole 
transaction. 

“The gregarious habits of the Ceitic 
race, so conspicuous in their great capi- 
tal, offered an opportunity for this com- 
promise, and the great resources of the 
municipality the means for it. The im- 
pulse once given in this way, the imita- 
tive French nation could be easily en- 
listed to assist the Government in the 
work, and help, almost unconsciously, 
to carry out the ideas which he had 
once taken up arms to resist. 

“The city of Paris had a large sur- 
plus revenue every year; what was more 
legitimate than to apply it to works of 
public utility ? Relieve the crowded 
town, open out thoroughfares, offer a 
profitable investment to private capital, 
set in motion every trade, repair and 
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redeem bridges, construct quays, make 
the capital into the finest city in Europe; 
it was doing the public good, assisting 
capital, supplying labour, improving the 
habits of the people, flattering national 
vanity, preventing the renewal of the 
sa1 conflicts between classes, and pro- 
viding good lines of defence for possible 
emergencies. 

“To leave this work in the hands of 
the municipality would have been to 
leave free scope for narrow and interest- 
ed ideas, and to open out the old strug- 
gle. It could be carried out only with 
a high hand by the Government and its 
agents. Individuals may complain, but 
the great majority will profit. Besides, 
it is the very principle of the Imperial 
Government to be the initiator of all 
measures; it alone can be the impartial 
and competent judge between conflicting 
interests, and has to maintain the bal- 
ance between them. . . . 

‘The supporters of the Imperial Gov- 
ernment point triumphantly to the euc- 
cess which has attended the efforts of 
the Government. The general and daily’ 
increasing prosperity of the city, those 
hundreds of new bouses which private 
enterprise has constructed, the well- 
being of all classes in spite of the dear- 
ness, the undiminished resources of the 
city in spite of the heavy expenses, the 
labourer better fed than ever, are all 
facts which it would be difficult to deny. 
To any objections about go artificial a 
fostering of industry the reply is, that 
it is a natural development which in 
France requires the hand of the Govern- 
ment to impel and to guide; if one hints 
at a possible crisis through circum- 
stances which cannot be controlled, the 
answer is that the harvest failed in 1856, 
and that there was a monetary crisis in 
1857, yet everything went on well. If 
one speaks of the future, of the great in- 
flux of labourers from all parts of France, 
attracted by the high wages, of the im- 
possibility of going on thus for ever, of 
the consequences of a temporary inter- 
ruption of the works, the answer will 
probably be less confident. Still people 
will try to prove that, in a large city 
like Paris, which is growing richer every 
day, there will be always a good deal of 
activity ; that the impulse given by the 
Government has reacted already, and 
will still more react, on private enter- 
prise and speculation; that it is impos- 
sible to say how far activity and pro- 
sperity can increase.” 
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The Government contributes one- 
third of the expenses of these al- 
terations from the annual votes for 
extraordinary works. The Maunici- 
pality of Paris contributes the re- 
mainder; Except at the outset, 
when the _ special administration 
for this purpose had not been form- 
ed, these great public works have 
been executed very economically, 
as well as most efficiently. Bear- 
ing this in mind, it gives the reader 
a startling view of the magnitude 
of these alterations and improve- 
ments in Paris to find that the 
sums contributed by the Maunici- 
pality alone amount to £22,000,000 ; 
and to this must be added what 
the State has spent on its own ac- 
count, besides the sums _ realised 
from the sales of grouad, and the 
sale of the materials of the demo- 
lished houses. The only embarrass- 
ment likely to arise from these works 
is the abnormal influx of labourers 
into Paris, and the certain reaction 
which by and by must take place 
in the building trade. But the Em- 
peror, doubtless, is quite alive ‘to 
this impending embarrassment, and 
is not the man to be overcome by 
it. The financial apprehensions, as 
regards the Municipality, seem to be 
groundless. The revenues of the city 
of Paris have been steadily increas- 
ing, and more and more outstripping 
the ordinary expenditure. At pre- 
sent there is an annual surplus 
of £1,300,000 after paying all the 
ordinary expenses; and as_ the 
population and wealth of Paris are 
yearly increasing, the revenue from 
the customs is certain to increase 
in similar proportion. Great as the 
renovation of Paris already is, the 
works are to be continued for other 
seven years, At the end of that 
time, the debt of the city of Paris 
will amount to about nine or ten 
millions sterling; that is to say, 
equal to two and a half times the pre- 
sent revenue, which is £4,000,000 
a-year. As soon as the extraor- 
dinary works are completed, the 
ordinary surplus of £1,300,000 will 
be disposable for the gradual ex- 
tinction of the debt. 
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Paris, as the capital of the coun- 
try, and also as the bead and heart 
of every revolution, has naturally 
obtained the largest portion of the 
Imperial favour and attention. But 
the same principle has been applied 
more or less to every part of the 
country, and to every branch of in- 
dustry. The common impression 
is, that this is a new system; but 
it is not. Whatever credit or dis- 
credit may attach to the Emperor 
for adopting it, the system is not 
original. It was as much in force 
under his predecessors as it is now. 
In the sixteen years ending in 1851 
the budgets show an expenditure 
of £51,500,000 for extraordinary 
works; in the eight years subsequent 
to 1851 the expenditure for the 
same purpose has been £17,500,000: 
so that the annual expenditure by 
the Government during the latter 
period has been only two-thirds of 
what it was previous to the Empire. 
The great and vital difference be- 
tween the system of the Emperor 
and that of his predecessors is, that 
the Imperial Government makes its 
assistance conditional on individual 
exertion. Former Governments paid 
too little attention to this; and the 
consequence was, that Government 
assistance, instead of acting as a stim- 
ulus upon individual enterprise, too 
often proved a narcotic. The Im- 
perial Government makes the prin- 
ciple imperative— except in one or* 
two especial cases. By so doing, it 
not only benefits the country, but it 
makes its own money go very much 
further. Although the Government 
expenditure for extraordinary works 
has been less under the Empire 
than it was before, the amount of 
money actually expended has been 
immensely greater. In the case of 
Paris, as we have seen, the city 
has spent, in extraordinary works, 
£22,000,000 in eight years — consi- 
derably more than the total sum ex- 
pended by the Government during 
the same period upon extraordinar 
works of every kind. Hence, al- 
though the Government expenditure 
upon such works is considerably less 
than it was under Louis Philippe, the 
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sums expended by the Government 
and the country together are im- 
mensely greater: so that the ouv- 
riers benefit from the Empire much 
more than from its predecessors. 

It is vain to attempt to recapitu- 
late the endless projects which have 
received the Government aid, or 
the various forms in which that aid 
has been rendered. Sometimes it 
takes the shape of Government pro- 
tection, of great privileges, amount- 
ing almost to a monopoly --as in 
the case of the Crédit Mobilier and 
other institutions of credit. In 
other cases great advantages are 
held out, so as to attract capital — 
as, for instance, in the construction 
of railways. At other times Gov- 
ernment stimulates private enter- 
prise by a system of prizes and dis- 
tinctions, as in the Industrial and 
Agricultural Shows. Or, again, it 
takes altogether the initative, — re- 
claims marshes, forms plantations 
on sandy flats, and then disposes of 
the reclaimed lands at low prices. 
A kind of gentle pressure is even 
resorted to at times, to stimulate 
slovenly and timid municipal and 
departmental councils to make the 
requisite efforts for improvement : 
and as Government wields practi- 
cally unlimited power, and possesses 
the means of bestowing favours or 
making its displeasure felt, such 
gentle hints seldom fail in their 
sobject. This system of encourage- 
ment by grants of money is not 
confined to works undertaken by 
towns and departments; in many 
cases it extends to individual en- 
terprises. “ With the view, for 
instance, of making coal accessible 
to the consumer at low prices, sub- 
sidies are given to mining compa- 
nies for the construction of roads, 
canals, and tramways, In order to 
promote drainage, the Crédit Fon- 
cier is authorised to make loans to 
the amount of 100 millions of francs 
on account of the Government, and 
this latter guarantees 4 per cent on 
them. In order to fertilize the 
plains of the Dordogne, depdts of 
sea-sand are formed at reduced 
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prices. About 10 millions of francs 
go every year to encourage agricul- 
ture; and lately, when the new 
commercial policy was decided upon, 
similar favours have been extended 
to manufactures. A law, passed in 
August 1860, empowers the Gov- 
ernment to make a loan of 40 mil- 
lioos of frances to manufactures for 
improvement of machinery, with a 
view to facilitate competition with 
foreign countries; and so on, in an 
endless list, until the mind is quite 
bewildered by this attempt to re- 
vive the Indian god Vishnu, the 
many-headed and many - landed. 
Nothing seems too large for the 
power of Government, or too small 
to attract its attention.” 

Englishmen can _ hardly realise 
the existence of such a system as 
this; still more difficult is it for 
them to perceive the advantages 
which it unquestionably has in the 
case of France. The only thing like 
it which we have in this country is 
the Education grant, where a really 
enormous sum is yearly expended 
on educating the people, but where 
every grant is made conditional 
on individual exertion, and propor- 
tionate to the success of that ex- 
ertion. This instance aptly illus- 
trates what our Flaneur calls “ the 
Imperial fertilising system” — only, 
instead of being jealously restricted 
in its application as it is in this 
country, this Government  assist- 
ance may truly be described as the 
general, if not universal, rule ino 
France. Bat if the Emperor is 
tender to the wants and shortcom- 
ings of his nation in this respect, 
he does not pamper them in their 
helplessness. After stimulating, by 
every means in his power, the slug- 
gard energies of his countrymen, 
he is at length shaking them fairly 
out of their apathy by introducing 
them gradually to the bracing 
atmosphere of unrestricted com- 
petition. It is the greatest mistake 
in the world to call the commercial 
system which now prevails in 
France, “Free Trade.” It is Protec- 
tion. Formerly the tariff of France 
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was virtually a prohibitory one upon 
all goods which could enter into rivalry 
with those of the country. What the 
Emperor has done is to exchange Pro- 
hibition for Protection. In due time, 
doubtless, we shall see him proceed far- 
ther, as France becomes prepared for 
the commercial contest; but for the 
present he most wisely keeps far short 
of Free Trade, and is content that 
his people must creep before they 
walk. 

Among the many changes which 
have taken place, there is none more 
striking than one which may be re- 
garded as the ultimate result of all the 
many inflaences which the Imperial 
Government has brought to bear upon 
the people. The Government has la- 
boured with great shrewdness and suc- 
cess to stimulate the spirit of enter- 
prise and speculation, which are the 
life of national industry; and now it 
would seem as if the very success of 
the Government has produced a dan- 
ger of a novel and repellant kind. All 
France has takén to speculation —to 
commercial and financial gambling. 
Encouraged by the rare success which 
has attended so many joint stock un- 
dertakings, every one down to the 
ouvrier, embarks his spare coins in 
speculations which promise to yield 
him a high percentage. Formerly the 
retired shopkeeper invested his little 
capital in Government securities, and 
thought no more of anything but to 
enjoy himself as pleasantly and quietly 
x8 he could. The successful «artisan 
or little farmer simply hoarced bis 
tiny gains; and although these gains 
were in each case infinitesimal, they 
swelled to an enormous sum in the ag- 
gregate, all of which was withdrawn 
trom reproductive industry. The Im- 
perial Government has attacked this 
hoarding spirit on all sides, and most 
of all by the Government loans, where 
the minimum subscription was fixed 
so low as eight shillings! To show 
how thoroughly the French people 
have entered into the new system, we 
may state that, while the average of 
shares ia England is £100, in France 
the average is only £20. So far as 
the masses are concerned, it might 
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seem that the French are now as much 
in advance of us, as regards the accu- 
mulation and employment of capital, 
as we formerly were of them. Bat it 
must be remembered that our admir- 
able banking system, which ramifies 
over the whole country, is a means of 
concentrating capital which France 
has not. And the only superiority 
which can be conceded to the masses 
in France, in this time of industrial 
excitement, is, that they take a more 
direct part in the game of speculation 
and investment,—showing, thereby, 
an immense increase of activity and 
self-reliance, though possibly not of 
prudence. The effect of all this is, 
that France now appears to be over- 
flowing with capital. Credit-estab- 
lishments and joint-stock companies of 
all kinds have sprung into existence, 
for the support of which ample funds 
have been eagerly advanced. And 
not only this, but France has begun 
to take the lead in foreign loans and 
enterprise. Italian and Spanish loans, 
Spanish Credit Mobilier, Italian rail- 
ways, Lombard, Venetian, South Aus- 
trian, Roman, Spanish, 5 wiss, all re- 
present in a great measure French 
capital. Frenchmen have grown more 
daring, and more ready to encounter 
risks for the chance of large profits, 
than Englishmen. And schemes 
which involve more than common 
risks, look more and more towards 
Paris as the most likely place to pos-. 
sess the spirit of adventure necessary 
for them. 

The Flaneur is in an appropriate 
sphere when he describes the altered 
uppearance of Parisian life to which 
this new passion has given rise. He 
says :— 


“Tt is as if Imperialism had quickened 
the pulse of the population to 200, or as 
if it had shortened life by one-half, and 
as if every one was anxious to make up 
for the loss by a greater ygitality. A 
feverish rapidity of motion has seized 
everybody and everything. Men, wo- 
men, children, old and young, rich end 
poor, high and low, all follow the im- 
pulse, and whirl along none can tell 
exactly where. Is it vanity, selfishness, 
or love of gain, thirst for pleasure, or 
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rage of excitement, which impels? There 
is something of all this in the mad race. 
And yet how reconcile vanity with such 
bold and open cynicism? Is selfishness 
compatible with so much thoughtless- 
ness, or love of gain with so much fool- 
ish recklessness? Are these pleasures 
where no one amuses himself? and can 
there be a rage for excitement where 
nothing seems spontaneous and all is 
calculation ? 

“ What is obvious and unmistakable 
in the race is the kicking up of clouds 
of dust. The greater the dust the greater 
seems the fun; and whoever succeeds 
best in this respect is sure to excite ad- 
miration and to attract the crowds. There 
must be something intoxicating in this 
blinding of the neighbour, even if it be 
at the risk of choking yourself. The 
game reminds one of the Carnivalone of 
Milan, and the Coriandoli, when the 
whole population is seized by the spirit 
of mischief, and hurl at each other little 
bales of gypsum until every one is half 
blind and choked. In the saturnalia of 
Paris the dust is not white gypsum ; it 
is glittering dust, looking like gold, but 
proving more frequently sham. But 
what does this matter? it glitters and 
blinds, and the crowd follows. 

“This game of ‘blinding my neigh- 
bour’ is as old as the world; but rarely, 
if ever, has it been carried on with such 
zest or brought to such perfection as in 
the present instance. There is no at- 
tempt anywhere to mince matters or 
to look demure; every one knows that 
every one else does it, and that all 
depends on success; succesa, however 
ephemeral and precarious, is invaluable, 
for it is accepted as a proof of skill, or 
what is more valued, of luck. It exer- 
cises an irresistible attraction on others, 
and creates immediately a position for 
him who has achieved it. The more 
sudden the success, the more every one 
is ready to bow down before it: no one 
inquires about antecedents, or about the 
means by which success has been at- 
tained; the world at large is ready to 
accept it, such as it is; and if here and 
there the voice of suspicion is raised, it 
probably afises from those who have 
themselves tried, but failed. This ac- 
quiescence is doubly remarkable in a 
country where the principle ‘that every 
one is supposed to be innocent until he 
is proved guilty,’ has never been recog- 
nised or practised. 
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‘Neither can all be successful in this 
desperate race, nor can any one be shown 
who has been invariably successful; but 
such is the excitement produced by the 
rapidity of the movement, that the ef- 
fects of failure scarcely ever Jast for 
more than a few days, and are readily 
forgiven and forgotten if another effort 
is followed by fresh success. 

“Tt is recklessness and excitement ot 
gambling admitted into all spheres and 
trausactions of life, public as well as 
private, commercial as well as social; 
the race is neither to the swiftest, 
strongest, nor even to the most skilled, 
but to the boldest—to him who can 
best keep up the appearance of success. 

“The candour which is exhibited in 
this respect has something decidedly ex- 
hilarating for the spectator, who may 
perchance remember certain high-sound- 
ing principles, which found so ready an 
echo in France not very many years ago. 
To the moralist the effect of the spec- 
tacle will be one of sadness; he will 
probably see in it the deplorable result 
of decadence and demoralisation. The 
light-minded French people, like the 
heartless old coquette, worn out by 
former excess, has turned to bigotry and 
gambling.” 


This is but a novel form for venting 
the energy which has been diverted 
from other channels, The old chan- 
nels in turn have been left dry; and 
it may fairly be questioned whether 
France has not lost. more in the one 
direction than she has gained in the 
other. If the materialistic spirit of 
the people were never before so active, 
if the industrial interests were never 
so prosperous, the political spirit is 
dead. Political life in France is ex- 
tinct, and with it has perished also 
the literature which formetly made 
France famous. Genius and liberty 
go hand-in-hand; and brilliance and 
originality have disappeared from 
French literature. In France, as in 
England, there has been a prodigious 
increase of publications of late years, 
but there are no great works. The 
old fire is no longer visible. 


“Paris sunk in political lethargy, is 
Paris turned deaf and dumb. Paris, 
which was so long the model for political 
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life all over the Continent, that great hot- 
bed of the most astonishing political and 
social theories—it lies fallow and barren: 
that eloquent tongue, which electrified 
half Europe with every word it uttered— 
it is mute and silent: that colossal brain, 
which seemed to have taken upon itself 
the task of reforming mankind—it is par- 
alysed; and the bold pen, before which 
the mightiest have trembled—it has 
scarcely power left to trace meaningless 
flourishes.” 

“The longer the search, and the more 
earnest the seeker, the deeper will be the 
feeling of disappointment and sadness. 
Ten short years, and all is forgotten, or 
remembered only to be cursed or laughed 
at. It seems incredible, and yet it is true. 
The artisan and workman, who once lis- 
tened with devotion to the public reading 
of the papers in his atelier, and who might 
have given lessons in politics to many a 
silent or talking member of the Chamber 
of Deputies, cares no more about politics 
than the tool he handles. He has a vague 
sympathy for Italy, because he admires 
the man of the people, Garibaldi the 
pure, and because it is the French army 
which ‘made’ Italy. The bourgeois is 
frightened at the very word politics, and 
reads piously his semi-official paper, from 
which he tries to gather what the Em- 
peror is going to donext. Of the upper 
classes, the great mass care only for tele- 
grams from abroad, and announcements 
of the ‘ Moniteur,’ as influencing the quo- 
tations of the Exchange. Politics imply 
change and disturbance; hence risks and 
losses. They have been already the 
cause of much misery in the world, and 
above all in France. Let us guard our- 
selves against further temptation. Be- 
sides, politics are a social ‘ bore,’ freedom 
a dangerous illusion, which is easily 
caught by the mob, and turned against 
their betters. Rather the rule of one man 
than that of the masses.” 


It would be a mistake, however, to 
suppose that the policy of the Emperor 
coosists in developing only the material 
interests of France. He knows human 
nature, and especially French nature, 
too well, to frame his regime on so in- 
sufficient a basis. Money is good, and 
comfort is good, and rest after weari- 
some convulsions is good ; but the man 
who would rule France most satisfy 
the higher aspirations. | Napoleon 
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for the present denies free scope to 
political life and literary thought, 
but he gives to France what by the 
masses is prized far more— national 
honour. “The glory of France,” 
that fine-sounding phrase, is upper- 
most in his thoughts. He must 
place her again in the van of na- 
tions, — as the champion of liberty, 
justice, and civilisation. Not that 
the glory of France is held to con- 
sist in a disinterested champion- 
ship of the right. Far from it. If 
the French were to find their annual 
budgets swelled by tke cost of 
fighting disinterested campaigns, 
which yielded no material advan- 
tage to their country, there is no 
people in Europe that would ex- 
claim against such a policy so vigor- 
ously as they. Glory is well; bat 
glory and gain, they hold, should 
go together. ‘To help themselves 
while helping others, voild la vraie 
gloire! This is the foreign policy 
of the Emperor. If Piedmont is to 
be helped against Austria and Na- 
ples, she must pay for it on the 
Alps; if Prussia is to be helped to 
“unify” Germany, she must pay 
for it on the Rhine. This may be 
best for the interests of France; 
but, however the Flaneur may pass 
over the matter, such a policy can 
not hope for any favour | from 
Englishmen. When England fights 
for the balance of power, or for the 
cause of liberty and civilisation, she 
does not think it necessary to 
plunder the object of her sympathy, 
or destroy the integrity and inde- 
pendence of other countries. The © 
Emperor tells us he is “forced” to 
do this to satisfy his people. We 
thank God the Prime Minister who 
should utter or act on such a sen- 
timent in this country, would be 
hurled from office amidst a chorus 
of universal reprobation. 

The experience of the Italian war 
showed that, before entering upon 
such a policy, the Emperor had 
carefully prepared the means for 
carrying it out with success. Since 
that time his armaments, both mi- 
litary and naval, have become till 
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more formidable; and under his 
masterly direction the belligerent 
power of France has reached an un- 
paralleled state of perfection at an 
unparalleledly small cost. France is 
ever ready to enter upon a great war 
on a month’s notice. This also is a 
mighty change from the state of things 
which preceded the Empire. It has 
not been the work of a day. Year by 
year the work has progressed; and 
many of the alterations and improve- 
ments required time before they could 
bear their fruits. But the harvest- 
time has come at last, and now the 
French army stands forth so different 
from what it was, that it may be called 
a new creation. 

The Flaneur is especially good upon 
military topics, and we gladly avail 
ourselves of his terse and clear remarks 
on this important department of the 
Napoleonic regime. A complete revo- 
lution has been produced in the French 
military system —a popular has been 
transmuted into an Imperial army. 
Our author thus sketches the former 
condition of the army and the turning- 
point :— 


“The political movement from 1815- 
1848 exerted its influeuce onthe army as 
on everything else in France. Although, 
perhaps, more disposed than any other 
class to isolate itself from the rest of the 
population, and nourish an exclusive 
feeling of caste, the French army could 
not resist the stream which carried away 
the nation. Above all, after 1830, the 
current notions of citizen kings and citi- 
zen soldiers penetrated within the sacred 
precincts of discipline, and destroyed, by 
degrees, the bar:iers which separated the 
army from the people. The wars in Al- 
geria counteracted in some measure the 
influence of these ideas, but they were on 
too small a scale to destroy it. Politivs 
were the stepping-stone to greatness; 
officers became politicians, and had their 
opinions, which were taken from the 
‘ Journal des Debats,’ the ‘ Presse,’ or the 
‘ National,’ as the case might be. As for 
the soidier, he began to look upon his 
calling less as a profession than as a 
sacrifice which he, the citizen, must 
make to his country; and he waited with 
impatience for the moment when it 
should cease, and when he would be al- 


lowed to return to his home and calling. 
Only a few of the most adventurous 
youths, attracted by the romance of the 
wild life in Algeria, and having a taste 
for razzias, re-enlisted in the Zouaves. 
The result of this transformation was 
seen in February 1848. The popular 
army joined the popular cause. 

“The circumstances attending this 
event were, however, so humiliating for 
the army that they at once roused the 
dormant class feeling, and trom this mo- 
ment a reaction set in, especially among 
the officers. It was so sudden that, if 
there had been a resolute man among the 
members of the fallen dynasty, he might 
have turned the tide of revolution. All 
the long-suppressed animosity against 
the scribblers and talkers who had raled 
the destinies of France for the last eight- 
een years, burst out in its utmost vio- 
lence, and desired ardently an opportu- 
nity forrevenge. The occasion soon pre- 
sented itself; and in the Days of June 
the army took its revenge on one portion 
of those who had humiliated it in Febru- 
ary. Scribblers and t«lkers fell into the 
background, and generals became mas- 
ters of the situation. Cavaignac, Lamori- 
ciére, Bedeau, Changarsier, Charras — 
these were the names which eclipsed all 
others. The representatives of military 
politics took the frightened bourgeois by 
the hand and led him on the path of re- 
action to the 2d of December, which 
ended the game for bourgeois and gene- 
rals These latter had become, in their 
turn, cunning politicians and talkers; and 
while they came forward on this new 
battle-field, a bold man of action stepped 
in, and carried the military reaction 
which they had begun to its natural con- 
clusion.” 


The problem now was to strengthen 
the revived class-feeling, and to secure 
it for him who had contributed so 
much towards its revival. Seven years 
of service, it was seen, were scarcely 
sufficient to wean the soldier from home 
associations ; especially as several of 
these years were generally spent on 
furlough. ‘To increase the time of 
compulsory service was ont of the 
question—the only practicable remedy 
was to make the service more attract- 
ive, and thus raise a taste for profes- 
sional soldiering. The great point 
was to secure re-enlistments— by 
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which means the army would become 
an army of veterans, and at the 
same time the civilian would be 
entirely lost in the soldier. The 
chief means relied upon for secur- 
ing this end was the Dotation de 
VArmée. By this law, passed in 
1855, persons drawn by the con- 
scription were released from the ob- 
ligation of providing a substitute, 
provided they paid a set sum to the 
Government. This was a boon to 
the public, for the remplacement, or 
providing of substitutes, occasioned 
great inconveniences to families; it 
was a boon also to the army, for 
the former system brought into the 
service a number of scamps who 
were difficult to manage, and who 
exercised a pernicious influence on 
their comrades. These, however, 
were only subsidiary considerations 
with the Emperor. Having got the 
money, the Government. proceeded 
to find substitutes by voluntary en- 
rolment — a great improvement on 
the conscript system, as the service 
is, of course, better liked by those 
who enter it voluntarily than by 
those who are forced into the ranks, 
But the quarter to which the Go- 
vernment specially -looked for those 
substitutes was amongst the class 
of soldiers who had served their 
term. A bounty of 1500 francs, 
now raised to 2500, was given to 
every man who should voluntarily 
enlist, or who should re.enlist for a 
second, third, or fourth term of 
service; and the re-enlistment of 
old soldiers was farther encouraged 
by giving them additional pay after 
the second and third re-engage- 
ments. The time of service which 
entitles to a pension was also re- 
duced from twenty-five to twenty 
years, and every year of campaign- 
ing, or garrison in Algeria, was made 
to reckon for two years. Those 
measures greatly increased the at- 
tractions of a military life; and, 
safely trusting to these attractions, 
the Emperor likewise decreed that 
apy soldier actually in service may 
obtain his discharge on paying to 
the Government a fixed sum for 
each remaining year he still had to 
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serve. By these wise measures the 
French army every year loses more of 
its character of a conscript army, to 
become one of volunteers and pro- 
fessional soldiers. 

We shali not attempt to describe 
all the work that has been done in 
the last ten years for the formation 
of an Imperial army. Dress, arma- 
ment, drill, material, have all been 
reformed and improved; but there 
is another point well worthy of 
attention, which our author com- 
ments on with his usual ability :— 


“To form an imperial army, it was 
important to efface as much as possible 
all that could recall the old African 
army, nourished and fostered with so 
much care by the Orleanist dynasty. 
When the latter rose to power, it found 
itself in a more difficult position than 
the Imperial Government in 1852; for 
it was not through, but in spite of, the 
army that it ascended the throne. In 
one respect, however, the task of the 
Orleanists was easier, for they had no 
traditions to efface. Those of the first 
Empire had been carefully weeded by 
the Restoration, and the Restoration it- 
self had supplied none in their place. 
As in politics, in military matters like- 
wise, the Restoration mistook the spirit 
of the age; and, carried away by its 
predilections for the time before 1789 
it tried to create an army of merce- 
naries, officered as much as possible by 
members of the aristocracy. Popular 
indignation, which broke out in 1830 
against the whole political system, turn- 
ed with double violence against this 
anti-national military system, and assist- 
ed the new dynasty in its endeavours to 
reconstitute the army on altogether new 
principles. The ground was cleared, and 
the building commenced at its very foun- | 
dation. The system of conscription was 
again introduced; dress, drill, arma- 
ment, discipline, regulations, were all 
successively changed, and in eighteen 
years, or wellnigh three generations of 
soldiers, favoured by a three months’ 
campaign every spring in Africa, an en- 
tirely new army had arisen. There had 
been no great and brilliant wars and 
victories; but those continual cam- 
paigns were for conquest, and received 
an aditional interest from the peculi- 
arity of the country in which they were 
carried on. They led to the establish- 
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ment of special corps, influenced the 
manner of fighting, marching, camping; 
in one word, gave the army an indivi- 
dual character more strongly marked, 
and more lasting, than short wars on the 
largest scale could have conferred. Ab- 
sinthe, coffee, palm-trees, swift Arabs in 
bournouses, razzias, Zouaves, Chasseurs 
d’ Afrique, &c., paltry as they seem singly, 
formed a strong chain of traditions in 
the life of the French soldier. 

‘No changes external or internal in 
organisation can efface the power of such 
traditions; they can only be dimmed by 
fresher and more brilliant ones, Impe- 
rialism has not been slow in supplying 
these plentifully ; long-coated Russians, 
tight-trousered Austrians, frightful Chi- 
nese, not to speak of English allies and 
Turks; Stamboul, Milan, Pekin, Sebas- 
topol, Alma, Inkerman, Tehernaya, Ma- 
genta, Solferino, Crimean winters, pas- 
sages of the Alps, and Italian summers, 
Savoy and Nice. No wonder if Arabs 
and Kabyles begin to look small; if 
Isly and Constantine are forgotten; if 
African bivouacs have lost their interest 
and Algeria its charms.” 


The result of all this, says our author, 
ig — 


“ A new army, as different in outward 
appearance, material, and spirit, from 
the army before 1848, as this latter was 
from that of the Restoration. It is an 
imperial army. All the springs of hu- 
man action have been set in motion: 
interest, class feeling, glorious tradi- 
tions, esprit de corps, and habit, have all 
been appealed to to attract it to the dy- 
nasty. Human nature is full of riddles, 
above all, the French species of it; yet, 
unless we are prepared to admit that all 
the known laws of human nature will be 
upset just at the critical moment, or else 
that there is in Frenchmen an innate 
aversion to dynastic feelings, which over- 
comes every other instinct, we have 
every reason to suppose that the army 
can be depended upon under all circum- 
stances. 

“ But dynastic or not dynastic, the 
army is a magnificent legacy which Im- 
perialism will leave to France. It has 
cost much, but the French cannot com- 
plain that they have not their money’s 
worth. There may be other armies su- 
perior in one or another peculiar quality ; 
but, taking it all in all, there is no mili- 
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tary organisation in which the existing 
material has been turned to so good an 
account. It is this which makes the 
French army what it is, and not some 
innate disposition for soldiering, as is 
usually supposed.” 


Having thus briefly surveyed the 
principal features of the Imperial 
regime in France during the last 
ten years, we come to the last, and 
as many will think, the most im- 
portant question—what is the cost? 
The accounts for the last two years 
are not definitively made up, but we 
know that the accumulated deficit 
on the eight years ending in 1859 
amounted to the enormous sum of 
£122,000,000 sterling. The eighteen 
years of Louis Philippe’s reign 
showed a deficit only amounting to 
about half that sum; so that the 
average annual deficit under the 
Empire has been nearly five times 
greater than under the immediately 
preceding regime. Two-thirds of 
the £122,000,000 was the fruit of 
the Crimean and Italian wars, 
leaving about £40,000,000 for the 
normal deficit of these eight years. 
This is a serious drawback upon the 
advantages of the Empire. One 
point, bowever, “~inust not be over- 
looked. In partial compensation 
for the enormous deficit, the taxa- 
tion of France has hardly undergone 
apy perceptible increase. The extra- 
ordinary expenditure has all been 
met by loans, aided by the increas- 
ed productiveness of the indirect 
taxes. The burden has been light- 
ened for the time by being thrown 
upon posterity. The same course 
has been followed with regard to the 
increased expenditure of the depart- 
ments and communes. They also, as 
well as the Government, have in- 
curred large deficits. Their expen- 
diture has been increased by about 
one-third,. and the greater part of 
the increase has been met by loans 
from private capitalists or public 
companies. Thos the advantages 
of the Empire have been purchased 
at a heavy cost, both to the State 
and to the local administrations ; 
and in both cases the burden has 
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been shirked for the present by the 
contraction of loans. This system 
is manifestly a most dangerous one. 
In ordinary circumstances it would 
stand self-condemned, But in order 
to render full justice to the Imperial 
Government, we must consider the 
question from that Government's 
own point of view. France is pass- 
ing tbrough an exceptional period 
of its history, The Emperor aspires 
to close the gulf of the revolution ; 
and he considers that if he can 
attain his object, and leave France 
in a condition of permanently settled 
order and government, the benefit 
to future generations of Frenchmen 
will outweigh the increased burden 
of debt incurred in the achievement 
of this great object. To shorten 
the period of successive convulsions 
by even twenty years, would repay 
the present expenditure. This is 
not an English view of the matter ; 
but it is only fair to take it into 
account. We so far adopt it as to 
say that if the result be what the 
Emperor hopes and expects, the 
result will justify his perilous course. 
We shall not, therefore, condemn 
his course while it is still on its 
trial. Time tests all things; and 
we are willing to leave the Imperial 
Government in this matter accused 
but not condemned, 

Availing ourselves of the Flaneur’s 
book — which is in every reepect an 
admirable one — we have, it will 
be allowed, reviewed the domestic 
policy of the Emperor in no unge- 
nerous spirit. Probably we have 
accorded to it more unqualified 
praise than the general public will 
endorse. But we believe that 
our praise is well-founded. We 
believe that, as regards his internal 
policy, the Emperor is entitled to 
our sympathy — certainly to our ad- 
miration. His foreign policy, how- 
ever, opens out quite a different 
field for reflection. The best Sove- 
reign for France, in ber present 
transitional condition, may not be 
the best neighbour for Europe. We 
might say of necessity he cannot be 
so. The best way to pacify factions 
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at home isto direct the national 
feelings abroad. We find this ex- 
erfplified in the history of our own 
country. Cromwell did so: not 
much by arms indeed, but by the 
unexampled vigour with which he 
upbeld the principles of civil and 
religious liberty in his foreign di- 
plomacy. William III. did so, Y 
heading the war of liberty on th 

Continent against the military am- 
bition and aggressions of Louis 
XIV. Napoleon I. stemmed the 
cataract of revolution by engaging 
the strength and sentiments of the 
country in foreign wars. Na- 
poleon JI, in more guarded 
fashion, as befits the  circum- 
stances oof the time, does the 
same. It seems necessary for the 
hour to suppress political life in 
France. The Emperor, we doubt 
not, means to give it back again in 
fall vigour once his *‘ mission” bas 
been crowned with success. But he 
sternly represses it for the present ; 
and as long as he continues to do 80 
— in other words, as long as France 
is still restless under the new regime 
—he must give that scope for the 
national aspirations in his foreign 
policy which he denies to them at 
home. Nor does he adopt the dis- 
interested policy of William III. 

England fought under William, as- 
she has fought since, for the liber- 
ties of Europe, at great cost to her- 
eelf, but with no desire to repay 
herself by material aggrandisement. 
Napoleon III. cherishes an opposite 
view. If he dare not, like his uncle, 
“make war maintain war,” he seeks 
to make war repay itself. He is no 
impulsive and disinterested cham- 
pion of the Right. He must go in 
the main with the cause of national 
freedom and independence — for he 
sees that that is the side which will 
win. But he has “no prejudices.” 
If a despotic Power will help bim 
better than a free one, he will side 
for the time with Despotism. If a 
free State will help him better than 
a despotic one, he will side. for the 
time with Freedom. In general, he 
balances between the two — availing 
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himself of each in turn. He aspires 
to “settle” Europe as he aspires to 
settle France ; but just as Frarfce 
must, in his view, be settled in the 
interests of his dynasty, so Europe 
must, in the same opinion, be re- 
. modelled in the interests of France. 
If Piedmont is to be aggrandised by 
the expulsion of the Austrians from 
Lombardy, France must be aggran- 
dised by the annexation of Savoy 
and Nice. If Italy is to be unified, 
and Rome and Venice to be incor- 
porated with the rest of the penin- 
sula, France must be aggrandised 
still more, by the island of Sardinia 
or another slice from Piedmont. 
Germany also, slowly and as if 
blindfold, tends towards unifica- 
tion; and Napoleon again is ready 
to ~ Prussia, or any other Ger- 
man State, in the work, on con- 
dition of being recompensed with 
the frontier of the Rhine. If, as 
is probable, Prussia will not con- 
spire with bim for such a purpose 
or on such terms, Napoleon counts 
upon seizing the Rhenish provinces 
during the troubles which will 
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necessarily attend the  achieve- 
ment of German unity. In such 
a case he will pretend to march 
to the aid of some of the little Ger- 
man States, whose Princes of course 
will be unwilling to be “mediat- . 
ised ;” and will end by throwing 
them overboard as soon as he is al- 
lowed to retain his hold upon the 
luckless Germans of the Rhine. He 
is equally ready to help Russia to 
eject the Turks from Europe, on 
the same disinterested conditions! 
We hold our hand; not because 
the tale is complete, but because it 
is beyond our present purpose to — 
go further. Were we French, duly 
regarding the present transition- 
state of France, we should laud the 
Emperor without qualification. We 
are English, and do not. And, 
however frank we have been in our 
approval of the domestic policy of 
the Emperor, we think we have 
said enough to prove that the best 
Sovereign of France, in her present 
condition, is necessarily mot the 
best neighbour for either England 
or Europe. 








